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MR. BONMOT'S VISIT TO THE EDITOR. 


It strikes us that simply detailing the circumstances of our friend’s visit, 
will answer all the purpose, this month, of Notices to Correspondents.—We 
were musing very seriously the other evening on the duties of our office, ani 
its various trials. Before us lay a pile of papers, to which our regards were 
fascinated, it having a power over us similar to that of the rattlesnake over 
its prey. Contributions, Remonstrances, and Compliments formed the mighty 
mass :—contributions too poor for insertion, and too good for rejection ; re- 
monstrances meeting the compliments full in the teeth, on the same point, i: 
thus dashing themselves to pieces, and wounding us with the splinters of both. 
One writer accuses us of a want of spirit; and another says we have the spirit 
of a fiend,—as witness our last article on Kean. We have been severely 
handled for presuming to think that personal figure enters for something 
among the qualifications of an actor ;—and above a hundred “ Sprigs of She- 
lalah,” as they all sign themselves, write us unpaid letters to demand satis- 
faction for personal insults, offered to each in hinting that Miss O'Neill owed 
but little of the excellence of her acting to her beauty !—*« Orthodoxy is 
my doxy, and heterodoxy is your doxy,” said Swift ; and very possibly not 
even Editors may be exempt from the general delusion. The Booksellers 
are our only comfortable correspondents: they send us orders without trou- 
bling us with arguments ; and, until they neglect us, we shall continue to 
think ourselves right in the main. 

Such was the strain of our Editorial cogitations, when hark ! a rap came to 
the door, (not a gentle one), and our worthy friend Bonmot entered. He 
came to tell us, he said, that, amongst his numerous acquaintances, some 
liked our second number better than our first, and several our first number 
better than our second. The second, some said, was more like what a Ma- 
gazine was expected to be ; and the first, it was observed by several, came 
nearest to what a Magazine ought to be. He earnestly hoped that we should 
know how to profit by the advice and assistance of friends :—to which we 
instantly replied, with characteristic modesty, that we HOPED WE SHOULD. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 


—_ 


NOTICES OF SOME OF THE EARLY FRENCH POETS. 


One of the earliest exertions of 
literary talent in France, was a poem 
on Charles-le-Chauve (Charles the 
Bald) consisting of 300 hexameter 
lines, all in honour of bald men, and 
each line beginning with the letter C. 
At this time, however, literature still 
laboured under the anathema of the 
church, and was almost as badly off 
in this respect, as in the earlier days 
of Charlemagne, when a student, 
named Loup Ferriéres, was much 
persecuted by the clergy, in conse- 
quence of its being detected that he 
“admired Homer, and seriously ap- 
plied himself to the art of writing 
well!” At a considerably later pe- 
riod, during the brilliant reign of 
Philippe-Auguste, the study of cer- 
tain languages was regarded as an 
inpiety ; and one Citeaux, a monk, 
was severely punished for having 
taken lessons in Hebrew from a Jew. 
Poetry was, at this time, inserted 
i a list, officially published by the 
clerical authorities, of “ futile and 
criminal arts ;” yet, notwithstanding 
this, Geffroi, a member of one of the 
religious orders, now produced the 
first dramatic Piece of which France 
han boast, and which is also said to 
Th a eer age of modern Europe. 

ahi , ; 
ished seth es ee Saint Catherine fur- 
this composition, with which com- 
menced the since famous French 


subject and title of . 


theatre. It was, at least, 100 years 
after this, that the Mysteries of the 
Passion were established on the 


wae 

erhaps one of the most elegant 
pieces of early poetry which any 
nation can produce, is the Rondeau 
composed by Charles of Orleans, the 
father of Louis XII. on the return 
of Spring. 

Le temps a quitté son manteau 

De vent, de froidure, et de pluie, 

Et s’est vétu de broiderie 

De soleil luisant, clair et beau. 

Il n’y a ni béte ni oiseau, 

Qu’en son jargon ne chante et crie ; 

Le temps a quitté son manteau 

De vent, de froidure, et de pluie. 


The Season now hath cast away 

Its garb of cold, of wind, and sleet, 
And proud appears in new array 

Of sunshine and of flowers sweet : 
Each bird and beast doth now essay, 
In its own fashion, heaven to greet, 
Because the Season casts away 

Its garb of cold, and wind, and sleet. 


The opposition of the church, as 
a body, to the progress of letters, 
which, at the same time, it ought 
to be stated, individuals belonging 
to her powerfully assisted, seems 
to have long continued in active 
operation ; for we find the estab- 
lishment of the Royal College, by 
Francis I., exciting the vehement 
anger cf the Sorbonne. The same 
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242 
reverend body had, at this time, suc- 
ceeded in driving Clement Marot, 
one of the most genuine of the French 
poets, and who will not lose on a 
comparison with any modern writer 
of the nation, out of that kingdom, 
whose monarch patronized him as an 
author, and beloved him as a com- 
panion and triend. The indignant 
poet alludes to both these facts m 
certain verses, the sense of which, at 
least, is pretty exactly given in the 
following lines: 


Those stupid dogs of the Sorbonne, | with- 
out a reason good, 

Unless it be my writing verse | would hurt 
me if they could ; 

What reverend asses they must be | (may’t 
please your majesty !) 

With hostile clamour to assail | your new 
academy ! 

Nay, what is still more laughable | they, in 
their zeal splenetic, 

Forbid the Greek and Hebrew tongues | as 
heathen and heretic : 

These miserable gentry make | the proverb 
good at once, 

That learning has for enemy | no creature 

_ but a dunce. 


Marot, we have already said, was 
a great favourite as a writer with 
Francis I. and no wonder, for many 
of his pieces are of exquisite grace, 
and Francis was a good judge. *He 
has been misrepresented to be a mere 
writer of burlesque ; but, althougha 
great master of wit and pleasantry, 
it is in the tender and pathetic that 
we find the real character of his ge- 
nius. He seems to have received 
from nature 
temper and disposition; and, to a 
touching simplicity of language, he 
added the greatest delicacy of thought 
and feeling. The following little song 
furnishes a charming proof of this: 


Puisque de vous je n'ai d’autre visage, - 

Je men vais rendre hermite en un desert, 
Pour prier Dieu, si un autre vous sert, 
Quainsi que moi en votre honneur soit sage. 
Adieu amour, adieu gentil corsage, 

Adieu ce teint, adieu ces friants yeux, 

Je n’ai pas eu de vous grand avantage 3 
Un moins aimant aura peut-etre micux. 


It is almost profanation to attempt 
a translation,—but it will at least 
serve as a foil to the beauty of the 
original : 


Since you persist, dear girl, to look so cold, 
I'm off to seek a hermit’s lone retreat, 
And pray that your new lover, like the old, 
May in his service still be found discreet. 
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much gentleness of 





L Mareh, 


Adieu then love ; adieu that gentle waist - 
Adieu that cheek ; adieu those witching a ‘ 
Perhaps the youth on whom your hear ;, 
placed 
May profit more by. what he less shall prize, 
This poet had, in his own time, 
many imitators, but no rivals. — fj. 
friend, Saint-Gelais, came the nearest 
to him, but still remained a long way 
off. Indeed Marot was destined to 
found a school, the popularity of 
which -should always endure, and 
in the modern French poetry we find 
but too much reason to regret the 
loss of its original spirit. La Fon- 
taine has not disdained to borrow 
many of his happiest touches from 
Marot; and Boileau has said of hinn— 


Imitez de Marot l’¢légant badinage. 


We have observed that his friend 
and patron, Francis, was well able to 
appreciate the merits of the poet, and 
it may be added, that this king was 
at least equal to all the other poets of 
his court, Marot alone excepted. In 
the Royal Library, at Paris, there is 
preserved a manuscript volumeot the 
compositions of this accomplished 
prince ; the mostconsiderable amongst 
which is a letter in prose and verse, 
addressed to the Countess Chateau- 
briant, his mistress, from his prison 
at Madrid. In this are related the 
particulars of his unhappy expedition 
mito the Milanese territory, and a 
description of the battle of Pavia. 
The epitaph he made for the tomb ot 
Laura will furnish a pleasant spe- 
cimen of the royal feeling and taleut: 


En petit lieu compris vous pouvez voit 

Ce qui comprend beaucoup par renomuie; 
Plume, labeur, la langue, le savoir, 
Furent vaincus de l’amant par l’aimee. 

O gentille ame! étant tant estimee 

Qui te pourra louer qu’en se taisant ? 

Car la parole est toujours réprimeée, 
Quand le sujet surmonte le disant. 


Here, in a narrow compass, is contin’d, 
That which by Fame through all the 
earth is spread ; 
The lover's labour, and the poet's mind, 
Were by the chamning mistress van- 


quished. 
Sweet soul, so worthy love, and lev'’d so 
well! 
Silence shall praise thee more than 
Petrarch’s ine : 
For words are poor, and have no power (0 
tell 
Love such as his, and beauty such as 
thine. 


The French drama may be said t9 
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have commenced in the reign of 
Francis Jodelle wrote during 
this, and in the subsequent reigus ; 
forming one of the DPlecade, as it 
was called, or constellation of wits 
of the period, seven im _number, 
whose society was an imitation of the 
Greek Pleiade, that flourished in the 
time of Ptolemeus Philadelphus. The 
French have always been fond of 
these imitations. Jodelle was the 
first, say the French critics, to con- 
struct a dramatic piece after the 
manwer of the ancients. He com- 
menced with Cléopdtre, and its style 
may be described to be a mixture of 
Rousard’s (which was heaped with 
Latin epithets) and the Italian bom- 
bast then invogue. Thedifficulty was 
to get this wonderful piece aeted, af- 
ter it was written. The Brothers of 
the Passion had a patent for perform- 
jing Mysteries, as the managers of our 
“two great national theatres” have 
patents securing them in the per- 
formance of melo-dramas; and these 
Brothers were as irritated by Jodelle 
and his play, as our aforesaid mana- 
gers are by Mr. Glossop and his Co- 
bourg. The Brothers of the Passion 
felt that plays, .“ after the manner of 
the ancients,” would turn out to be 
the mortal ‘enemies of their Myste- 
ries, and they accordingly made every 
possible opposition to the representa- 
tion of Cléopdtre. The men of let- 
ters, on the other hand, warmly inte- 
rested themselves in the fate of Jo- 
delle’s piece. In their estimation, it 
was a pearl whose lustre was too ho- 
nourable to their body altogether to 
be suffered to be lost. They accord- 
ingly united to perform it them- 
selves, in the college of Rheims, before 
Henry II.; and the author acte# the 
part of the Egyptian Queen! He put 
on petticoats, and was his own Cléo- 
pitre! The piece, thus performed, 
had the most splendid success. The 
King presented Jodelle with fifty 
crowns, as a mark of his high appro- 
bation. Pasquier, in his historical 
researches, observes of this drama 
and its representation, that “ the 
thing was altogether new, and very 
fine!” Jodelle, thus encouraged, soon 
brought out a comedy in five acts, 
aud Ronsard wrote a poem on his 
triend’s triumphs, in which we find 
the following lines : 

~ Jodelle le premier, d’une plainte hardie, 
Francoisement chanta la Grecque tragedie: 
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Puis, en changeant de ton, chanta, devant 
nos roils, 
La jeune Comedie, en langage Francois.” 


These, perhaps, may bethusrendered: 


Jodelle, with a genius hardy and high, 

First gave, in French fashion, the Greek 
Tragedy ; 

Then, changing his tone, to please our 
good King, 

In verses guile French he made Comedy 
sing ! 

The Confréres of the Passion were 
spe way to represent on the stage, 
or the future, the mysteries of our 
religion; and, they then took up 
Jodelle’s profane pieces, as a con- 
venient resource, by which they ulti- 
mately lost nothing, for their per- 
formances of these drew immense 
crowds of people. We thus find self- 
interest, in all times, prone to take 
the alarm too soon, and to oppose it- 
self, in its frightened greediness, to 
improvements by which, when car- 
ried, no harm is done to any body, 
and much good to the public at large. 
The Confréres now changed their title 
into that of the comedians of the Ho- 
tel de Bourgogne. 

Grevin is the next dramatic author 
to Jodelle, worthy notice. He wrote 
a piece entitled the. Death of Cesar, in 
which we find the following nervous 
tirade. 


Alors qu’on parlera de César et de Rome, 

Qu’on se souvienne aussi gull a été un 
homme, 

Un Brute, le vengeur de toute cruauté, 

Qui auroit d’un seul coup gagné la liberté. 

Quand on dira,—Ccsar fut maitre de ’'em- 

ire ! 

Qu’on sache quand et quand Brute le sut 
occire ! he 

Quand on dira,—César fut premier Empe- 
reur, 

Qu’on dira quand et quand Brute en fut le 
vengeur ! 


There is much reason to regret 
that the later French dramatists, in 

olishing their language, should not 
cae succeeded better in preserving 
the masterly strength which distin- 
guishes the best morsels of their pre- 
decessors. The passage we have just 
quoted has an air of proud strength 
about it, and it displays an earnest- 
ness of feeling, both of which too 
often evaporate in that process of 
elaborating and refining, which was 
so ably conducted, in other respects, 
by the writers of what is called the 
golden age of French literature. Gre- 
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vin’s sentiment, too, is masculine 

though his language is dangerous, and 

ought not to be quoted at this time, 

without a caveat against improper 

application. Their naiveté renders it 

almost impossible to give their spirit 

in a translation. The following is 

an attempt: 

When people talk of Cesar and of Rome, 

Remind them of the man who seal’d the 
doom 

Of tyrant power—Drutus was that man’s 
nae, 

Whose single blow hath gain‘d him death- 
less fame : 

And when they tell how Cesar knew to sway, 

Remind them too that Brutus knew to s/ay : 

And when they brag that Cesar broke the 
laws, 

Whisper that Brutus well avenged their 
cause ! 


In the theatrical pieces of this time, 
however, we find such bits as the fol- 
lowing : 

Votre enfer, dieu d’énfer, pour mon bien 
je desire, 

Sachant l’enter d’amour de tous enfers le pire. 

I claim your hell, oh God of hell | which 
others deem a curse, 

For I tind, alas, that Cupid’s hell | than 
your’s is greatly worse ! 

Garnier introduced a very consi- 
derable improvement into the style of 
dramatic composition. Of this, how- 
ever, his tragedy of Portia gives no 
great proof: he there makes a nurse, 
who is about to kill herself, speak of 
an icy fear 

—pirouetiant en moi ! 


There is much imitative force, how- 

ever, in her broken exclamations, as 

she stabs herself— 

Mourons ;—sus, sus, mourons;—sus, poig- 
nard hate-toi ! 

Sus, jusques au poumon viens t’enfoncer 
en moi! 


In English, the old nurse would pro- 

bably have spirited up her courage 

something in this way : 

There—-that's right—now—well done— 
poignard make haste ! 

Come death !—bravo, that blow was nicely 
plac’d ! 


There is a very different sort of 
merit in the following touching lines, 
taken from his tragedy ot Cornelia, 
who reproaches herself for causing 
the ruin of her husbands: 


C"est un malheur couvert, une sourde in- 
fluence, 








Que j’ai recus du ciel avecque ma nais. 
sance, 

De combler d’infortune et d’esclandre tous 
ceux 

Que j’aurai pour époux dans ma couche 
receus : 

still more striking ; 


tl aura beau jouir des faveurs de fortune, 
Etre riche, étre heureux, 

Si nopciérement je suis a ses cétés, 

I] sera, tout soudain, couvert d’adversiti<s! 


There is something awfully terrible 
in this idea of adversity and misery 
coming as the constant companions 
ot a virtuous but ill-destined female, 
to overwhelm those whom shé most 
loves, and by whom she is most loved. 
‘The present King of Prussia is said 
to have exclaimed, in an agony of 
grief, during the last illness of his 
lovely and spirited Queen,—“ If she 
were not my wife she would get bet- 
ter ;—but [ know she must die!” 
This consciousness of being the 
stricken deer ‘of destiny is certainly 
the most terrible that can haunt the 
mind. We must, in conformity to 
the plan we have adopted in this ar- 
ticle, attempt to give in English the 
sense of the French lines just quoted: 


It is my fearful birth-right, given by Fate, 

That those I love should reap the eflects of 
hate ; 

To heap each dark disaster on the head 

Of him, the hapless, who partakes my bed : 

Yes—though till then he boast a cloudless 
life, 

Quick it o’ercasts when I become his wife ; 

The nuptial kiss that binds him to his 
bride, 

Fixes, for aye, misfortune to his side! 


There is another fine passage in 
this play, where she complains to 
Philippe, the freed-man of Pompey, 
who brings her the ashes of his mas- 
ter, that the Gods do not render jus- 
tice to those who demand it of them: 
—he replies, that they award it even 
when not asked:—she turns upon him 
with 

César vit toutefois ! 
Nevertheless Cesar lives ! 


Bradamante is considered the finest 
tragedy of this excellent old author, 
from whom Corneille has taken much, 
and who is only noticed by La Harpe 
to hold up to the sneers of the Pari- 
sians the vices of his style. Would 
it not have been more noble, as well 
as. more useful, to have claimed their 
admiration tor his great merits ? 

l 
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NEWS FROM ROME. 


Correspondence addressed to the Editor. 


| norr you have not yet heard so 
much of our Italian brigands, as to 
render my contribution stale. in so 
fy as it shall relate to these gentry. 
After the Pope and Gonsalvi, they 
are our most interesting (1 had almost 
said respectable) characters ; and a 
communication from Rome, with 
nothing in it about the robbers, would 
be as unnatural as a letter from Eng- 
jand without a word of the radicals. 
At all events, you will be likely to find 
my faithtul testimony useful tocorrect 
certain mistakes and falsehoods that 
have got about here, and may pro- 
bably have reached to you. In the 
first place, it is not true, as reported, 
that Sir Thomas Lawrence has paint- 
ed the portrait of their chief, to 
complete the Congress collection of 
heads; or that Chantry was carried 
off by them into the mountains ; or 
that Moore leit the Fudge MS. in 
their hands, to guarantee the value 
of his ransom; or that Byron has 
joined their corps, disguised as a 
priest, and married the sister of their 
second lieutenant. All this has been 
confidently affirmed; but not one 
word of it, I can assure you, is true. 
Lawrence has not painted the bri- 
gand chief, but he has painted the 
good old Pope in his best manner, 
and repainted his portrait of the 
magnanimous and masterly Canova, 
which is now, I think, the finest 
thing he has done here. One of the 
first Roman painters has called him 
the Titian of England, which proves 
that the said Roman knows nothing 
either of Titian, or of Lawrence, or 
ot England. The portraits of Titian, 
which are his best works, are as dif- 
ferent, in taste and execution, from 
the works of Sir Thomas, as it is 
possible for any paintings to be. Our 
countryman (whom I hope you have 
by this time received back, safe and 
sound) deserves a juster compli- 
ment:—Vandycke would furnish a 
more appropriate name of honour for 
him. _ The account ee here is, 
that his Sanctity « lo ha accolto con 
Particolare benevolenza, e gli ha 
. oo copia del ritratto di S.A. 

il Principe Reggente, da lui ese- 
suite in Londra.” 


Of the falsehood of the account of 
Moore's mistortune, I hope you will 
be satisfied hefore this shall reach 
you, on the good authority of that 
lively person’s return amouyst you, 
with the Fudge Papers im his pocket. 
Some, however, are of opinion, that, 
if the MS. had been stolen here, it 
would have been no loss either to the 
author or the public. The Fudge 
Family were in their place at Paris, 
for there all is fudge ! But they have 
nothing to do in Italy, aud it is 
bad taste to introduce them there. 
The misfortunes and ruins of this 
country are not to be celebrated in 
the style of the Two-peany Post-bag, 
without disgracing the writer ; and 
it is almost inconceivable that a man 
of talent and feeling should make a 
pilgrimage to the Coliseum and the 
Palace of the Cesars, for the express 
purpose of getting up a companion 
to Doctor Syntax. It is my high 
respect for the intellectual powers, 
and independent and amiable cha- 
racter of Moore, that chiefly causes 
me to express myseli in this angry 
way. I know you are one of his 
zealous admirers, both as a man and 
an author. You remember the day 
of our party to the Gardens of the 
Borghese Villa: you remember the 
Irish Melodies sung uuder the shade 
of Italian pines, and the canopy of 
an Italian sky: and we all remember 
your encomiums of these national 
hymns,—for so you termed them,— 
and the zealous panegyric you passed 
on their author. Never will you for- 
get, I am sure, the visit we paid 
afterwards to Monte Mario :—the 
sunset, the Tiber, St. Peter’s, St. 
Angelo, Claude’s favourite hill, the 
Coliseum too, the peasants passing 
below in a long file, singing the 
evening song to the Virgin:— 


O Maria, della bionda testa! 
I capelli son’ fili d’oro, &c. 


all this you never can forget, and, 
let me ask, what would have been 
your feelings, if, in the face of the 
captivating scene, it had been re- 
vealed to you that the Bard of Ire- 
land’s wrongs would speedily visit 
injured but still glorious Italy, for 
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the purpose of getting up a new 


fudge book! Why, the Congress of 


Sovereigns has uot behaved half so 
scurvily es this to Italy! Whether 
the object-of the work be to ridicule 
English travellers, or Italian customs 
and objects, it must be regarded as 
an unworthy application of the great 
powers of the writer, and unfair and 
insulting towards both the countries 
concerned, 

But, to turn to that which is no 
fudge here,—the subject of the Bri- 
gandi. , During the whole of the 
zutumn, Rome has been full of stories 
concerning them: every body has 
been chattering about them: nothing 
else has been heard of in the streets 
or coffee-houses. And let me re- 
mark, that it is a great mistake to 
fancy that newspapers and magazines 
atiord the only means of effectually 
diffusmg the wonder of the day 
amongst all ranks of the people. 
Rome knows nothing of a free press, 
it is true; but she has priests and 
women; and, what is still more ad- 
vantageous to public information, the 
two come in very close contact with 
each other, so that the mutual com- 
munications of these excellent con- 
ducting bodies take place rapidly and 
continually. I profess they seem to me 
to be quite as efficacious in the way 
of disseminating intelligence as your 
boasted journals ;—rather more lively, 
and in general quite as accurate. The 
contessionals in the churches are the 
marts of news, where it is received 
and given, all in a whisper ; but the 
passer-by, if he have quick ears, 
will seldom fail to catch a word suf- 
ficient to prove that the gossip of the 
day forms the subject of the con- 
ference. A Londoner can have no 
idea of the power of this mighty 
medium, as 1 suppose it should be 
called. At the very moment of writing 
this, my landlord, a tailor by trade, 
enters to inform me of the coming of 
a “great Turk!” and all the men, 
women, and children of Rome know 
already, to a bajocco, how much he 
has paid for the palace in which his 
Mussulmanship means to reside, 
during the painful operation of hia 
conversion. ‘The only stranger that 
has taken the Romans by surprise 
was the comet ;—and it must be con- 
fessed, that Moore’s Almanac would 
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do more for them than the priests, in 
regard to celestial matters. It brand. 
ished its tail in vain for some ervey. 
ings, until at length it was first dic. 
cerned by your present very hum! le 
correspondent! The intelligence sayy 
spread ,—for “ when at Rome one »i»<4 
do like the Romans,”—and the priests 
went about promulgating that there 
was a comet af the Ripetta.* My 
landlord (whom I love to quote) 
brought me back my own news, 
adding ‘ that it was as large as the 
moon, and opened and closed, and 
let out a flame!” Surely this is 
enough to prove to you that we can 
manage very well here without news- 
papers. 

But the thieves—the thieves! where 
are they all this while? Some little 
time ago, as you may have heard, 
the Pope’s government determined to 
strike a coup d’etat— 


Such rigour! 
Such yigour ! 


The mountain town of Sonnino, not 
far from Terracina, containing, they 
say, 1200 souls, was ordered to be 
burnt, as a principal receptacle of 
banditti. This was ordered, but « 
was not done; the soldiers, who had 
marched towards the place, were 
countermanded. The consequence, 
however, was, that the gentlemen, 
brigands by profession, became un- 
easy under existing circumstances, 
and, as a measure dictated by pru- 
dence, left their usual haunts, and 
came round amongst the mountaits 
into the immediate neighbourhood of 
Rome. The celebrated Tivoli, the 
resort of all travellers, was actually 
blockaded by them ; and it will give 
you a high idea of the energy of the 
Roman rulers, when I tell you by 
what force. They were at first 
thirteen strong, but victory soon en- 
creased their numbers to ¢hir¢y. In 
a very short time they seized and 
carried off seven persons, demanding 
ransoms, more or less heavy, for their 
restoration. Amongst these victims, 
was the surgeon of Castel Madama, 
who was attending a broken leg in 
Tivoli. His patient, a Roman, paid 
one thousand crowns for his doctor § 
ransom; and more was raised by 
subscription. It is worthy of notice, 
however, that the latter was done 





* One of the principal wharfs on the Tyber. 
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secretly, and under false pretences, 
for the government has forbidden the 
caving of men’s lives by paying sub- 
sidies to the robbers, at the same 
time that it refuses to send any troops 
to protect its subjects. against them! 
The answer given Is, that it has none 
to spare! The head-quarters of the 
handitti were established near the 
Cascatelli, close to the town. They 
were almost all fine handsome young 
men, dressed in ‘green velvet jackets, 
with red silk sashes. The captain 
wore round his neck a chain of gold, 
and sported rings and jewels, the 
fruits of his victories. One of his 
corps, Who robbed and beat a 
countryman, had five pistols in his 
belt, a double barrelled gun in his 
hand, and a knife in his mouth. This 
last circumstance seems ridiculous, 
but it is their constant custom when 
they rifle a prisoner. Miss I. and the 
3. whom I dare say you remember 
at D.’s were amongst the locked up 
in Tivoli. I saw their letters, but 
heard most through Mr. B. the archi- 
tect, who escaped. Only two or 
three coaches ventured out from 
Rome for some time; and the pas- 
sengers in one of these were pursued, 
aul obliged to get out and take to 
their heels. They escaped only from 
being less encumbered than their 
heavy-armed enemy. One of the 
Neapolitan pensioners (artists) who 
was of the party, has been ill ever 
since, through the fright and exertion. 
lhe robbers seized, amongst several 
others, an unhappy guardiano—a 
sort of gamekeeper—and whether 
any of them were known to him, or 
whether they thought he afforded the 
most suitable occasion to strike gene- 
ral terror, I do not know, but the 
horrible fact is, that they murdered 
him one night at supper, and cut him 
to pleces in the most barbarous man- 
ner, without any provocation, or 
Previous intimation to the miserable 
wretch. This was done in the pre- 
sence of their guest the doctor! The 
latter, poor fellow, was then inform- 
ed, that the conditions of his enter- 
pay si - two thousand crowns, 
re a sal e wrote a most touching 
me e people of Pivoli to have 
Pi — and I believe fifteen 
of which raised, on the payment 
miniaeated le was released. The 
“ig men of the town went out 


with their fowling-pi - 
Ver. 1 g-pieces to recon 
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but not to fight! An English 
was inquired after by the 
and of course was on its 
guard. A German artist was cap- 
tured by the enemy. Ile was one of 
those who supped with us at Tivoli; 
and sat near our truism friend. From 
our supper-party he went to Olivarro, 
where he was engaged by a German 
Baron to paint a casino. Unluckily 
for him, the Baron had punished a 
shepherd, tor some slight offence, by 
three months’ imprisonment, during 
which time his family remained 
starving. By way of revenge, the 
shepherd, when he got out, gave 
notice to the brigands ; and six of 
these dashing young fellows accord- 
ingly paid a retributive visit to the 
casino. The Baron himself opened 
the door, but had presence of mind 
enough to say, he would call his 
inaster. His first care was to escape 
out of a back window, leaving his 
friends and family to the thieves, 
who entered and found the poor 
painter playing at cards with a 
countryman.. They were beth carried 
off, after two or three fruitless and 
ridiculous efforts to slip away, and 
the countryman was sent back to 
demand a ransom of four thousand 
crowns! While waiting the result of 
the negociation, the rascals treated 
the painter very civily; gave him 
wine and aquavita ; and they even 
carried their politeness so far as to 
steal a sheep for his use ; roasting it 
under a tree, where they made their 
bed. In short, he says, they behaved 
altogether well to him, except that, 
with a cat-like ferocity, they occa- 
sionally played tricks by threatening 
his life, making him kneel down to 
pray, and lie down to be killed, &c. 
without any serious sanguinary in- 
tention. The German’s patience and 
good humour appear to have won 
the good-will of the rogues; for, 
after two days spent in waiting in 
vain, they released him, contenting 
themselves with fifty crowns which 
they found in his pockets, and a pre- 
sent of wine and ham, which the 
countryman brought to bribe them to 
remittheransom! “Va pure Federigo!” 
—<said the leader, when he sent the 
prisoner off in company with the 
countryman: scarcely, however, had 
he proceeded a little way down the hill, 
before they called him to them again. 
Federigo had a good mind to take to 
2K 
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his heels, and began to doubt whether 
his dismissal was inearnest. Dread- 
ing, however, that a bullet would be 
atter him, he thought it best to re- 
turn; and, on his arrival, they merely 
claimed a handkerchief which he had 
forgotten to return to one of the rob- 
bers by whom it had been lent. The 
captain also took this opportunity to 
return him two dollars to defray his 
travelling expenses. They then again 
bid him adieu very civilly, and added, 
for his consolation, that there was a 
chance they might meet again, if he 
went to Naples! During the blockade 
of ‘Tivoli a drum was beaten through 
the town, to raise the people, but 
they were too cowardly to assemble ; 
and, as for the soldiers, you may 
guess what was to be expected from 
them, by the following anecdote :— 
When I went last to Albano, I en- 
tered into conversation with a fusi- 
leer at the Torre di Mezza Via, and 
talking of the favourite subject, the 
man told me that in truth the mili- 
tary never sought, or intended to 
meet, the brigands: they feared getting 
maimed, he said, for there was no 
pension or hospital to save them from 
starving in that case, as in France 
and England, and a wounded man 
was always dismissed the service. 
From this sketch of the proceedings 
in regard to the robbers, you may de- 
rive the whole character of the Papal 
government. 

Enough, however, is as good as a 
teast—even of robbers. The re- 
maining space of my paper I shall 
therefore devote to notices of other 
matters. At Naples, they have made 
of the Lady of the Lake an opera, 
giving great pains to the scenery, and 
much expence to the whole of the 
getting up. The Neapolitans are 
delighted with it. The Highland 
views are beautifully painted, and 
are particularly admired.——yYour 
friends north of the Tweed, will be 
proud to hear that the vines festoon 
amongst the rocks of Loch Katerine, 
and that the trees rival in leafiness 
and loftiness those of Vallambrosa. 
The olive also flourishes on the skirts 
of Ben Nevis. This is good news 
for Scotland. 

It is reported thatGranville Sharpe 
is arrived at Naples for the purpose 
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of visiting the prisons there—the p]ay 
of his tour being like that of Howard. 
We hear he is to visit all the public 
gaols of Europe. On the very day 
he landed, the government shipped. 
off two-thousand galley-slaves, whe 
were made over to the Portuguese. ty 
be sent to the Brazils. White slayes 
in the western world! 

A Frate otf the Collegio Greceo in 
Rome, gave me an affecting dis. 
cription of the evacuation of Parga, 
a most interesting, beautiful, well- 
situated, and secure Gieek town 
and territory, on its being given up 
hy the English to the Turks!—The 
inhabitants all left it, without one 
exception, and, from a flourishing 
happy place, it is converted into a 
ruinous den for thieves. Its situation, 
ona rock joined by a small isthmus 
to the main land, rendered it strong 
by nature; and it had been always 
hitherto under the protection of Venice, 
or France, or some other European 
power. Now nothing but the bare 
walls remain, and the rock on which 
they stand. On the departure o! 
these poor people, they burned every 
moveable, and even the bones ot 
their forefathers. They have retired 
to Corfu, where they-exist in the 
greatest misery. Government has 
done something for them, but very 
little and inadequately ; and _ they 
remain exiled and wretched, sunk 
in despondence, and cursing our rulers 
and their own fate. 





Important Literary Discovery.— 
The following letter (dated Decem- 
ber 23, 1819) from the principal li- 
brarian of the Vatican to the Pope, 
giving an account of the discovery 0! 
Cicero’s treatise “de Republica,” has 
excited great expectation, and, though 
the writer may be too sanguine as to 
the possibility of decyphering the 
whole, there can be little doubt that 
what is actually gained will be a va- 
luable addition to classical literature. 

(Copy.) Most Blessed Father, first 
kissing your sacred foot, I have the 
honour and satisfaction to inform your 
Beatitude, that my studies in the Va- 
tican library, in which I preside 
through your sovereign clemency, 
have been encouraged by signal suc- 
cess. In two re-written * Codices of 





* Some of the most valuable ancient MSS. have been used, in more modern times, for 
other writings ; the object being to save the parchment: but the old letters are generally 
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she Vatican, 1 have lately found some 
lost works of the first Latin classics. 
In the first of these MSS. I have dis- 
covered the lost books “de Republica 

of Cicero, written in excellent letters 
of the best time, in 300 pages, each 
‘» two columns, and all fortunately 
legible. The titles of the above noble 
subject, and of the books, appear in 
the margin ; and the name of Cicero, 
as author of the work, is distinctly le- 
sible. A composition of the middle 
aves having been again written upon 
this MS., the original pages have been 
misplaced, and even mutilated ; not- 
withstanding this, a great part re- 
mains. The moral and political phi- 
losopher, the legislator, the historian, 
the antiquary, and the lover of pure 
latinity, will naturally expect, with 
impatience, the publication of this 
important work of Cicero, so long la- 
mented as lost. I shall lose no time 
in preparing it for the press, and in 
submitting it to your Holiness’s in- 
spection. The other re-written Codex 
presents various and almost equally 
precious works. Itissingularthatthis 
MS. contains some of the same works 
which I discovered and published at 
Milan, and I have here found what 
was there wanting. I perceived this 
at first sight, not only from compar- 
ing the subjects, but also from the 
hand-writing, which is precisely the 
same as that of the Milan MS. The 
contents are,—1. The correspondence 
between Fronto * and Marcus Aure- 
lius, before and after he was Empe- 
ror. This is an instructive, affec- 
tionate, and very interesting collec- 
tion: the first and second books, con- 
taming epistles to M. Aurelius, were 
published from the Milan MS. ; that 
uow found in the Vatican contains the 
third, fourth, and fifth books, as 
well as the supplement to the second, 
and some other works by Fronto in 
Latin and Greek. 2. The fine com- 
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mentary of the ancient inedited scho- 
liast on Cicero, begun to be published 
by me at Milan, and now to be in- 
creased by five other orations, with 
the supplements to those already 
printed at Milan. 3. A fragment of 
an oration, by Q. Aurelius Symma- 
chus, t with the supplements of two, 
by the same author, already published 
by me. 4. The supplements to the 
homily, or Gothico-Ulphilan com- 
mentary, a portion of which was also 
found at Milan, together with an es- 
say of Ulphilas’.{ These valuable 
works, mixed intotwo volumes, which 
were taken for writing parchment in 
the middle ages, were sent partly to 
Rome and partly to Milan, from the 
convent of St.Columbanus at Bobbio. 
They will now be again united ina 
Roman edition of them, which I shall 
lose no time in publishing. I will not 
now request your attention, most 
blessed Father, to some other frag- 
ments of these same Codices, though 
they are worthy of publication. May 
I be permitted to express my joy, 
&e. Ke. &e. 
(Signed) Anceto Mat, 


First Librarian of the Vatican. 


Cicero composed his Republic (to 
which the above letter refers) in imi- 
tation of Plato. It is alluded to and 
quoted by S: Augustin, Lactantius, 
and others. The fragments that have 
come down to us were published by 
M. Bernardi, in two vols. 12mo. 1807, 
with a dissertation on the progress of 
theartsand luxury among the Romans. 





«© A new System of Moral Philoso- 
phy, compiled from the best English 
Authors,” has lately appeared in 
Rome. It is written in very elegant 
Latin, by Sig. D. Leopoldo Sebasti- 
ani; well known as a Missionary in 
the East, where he passed more than 
20 years at different times. In Eu- 





still visible below the more recent characters, though the decyphering of them is necessarily 


attended with considerable difficulty. 


* Fronto was the preceptor of Lucius Verus and Marci 


1s Aurelius, the latter of whom 


erected a statue to him: his eloquence has been compared to Cicero's. ee 
+ Q.A. Symmachus, consul of Rome, A.D. 391, is celebrated for his exertions 1n fa- 


vour of paganism. 


He found a powerful adversary in 8. An 
from Rome by Theodosius the Great. Twelve books of his epistles are extant. 

+ Ulphilas, a Bishop of the Goths, flourished under the Emp 
erroneously supposed to have been the inventor of Gothic letters ; 
who translated the Bible into the Gothic langu 


. Ambrose, and was banished 


eror Valens. He is 
but he was the first 


age. The translation of the Gospels is all 


that now remains of this work, and this is the celebrated Codex Argenteus preserved 


in Sweden. 
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rope he is chiefly known by his edi- 
tion of Lycophron.* He printed at 
Calcutta a Persian translation of the 
New Testament ; and has since pub- 
lished another in Latin, in London. 
The present work appears to be bor- 
rowed, where it is borrowed, from 
Cudworth, Clarke, Price, Hutcheson, 


and others. Even the theores of 


Hobbes are examined and contuted. 
The ideas of Hume are declared to be 
ot ** little practical utility,” and a 
high encomium is passed on Dr. John- 
son. After a very learned and long 
preface, in which the systems of Po- 
lytheism, of the Theocracy of the 
Jews, of Christianity, Mahometan- 
ism, and Deism, are discussed, he in- 
forms his readers, that they are in- 
debted entirely to the English mo- 
ralists for the system of ethics which 
follows; and he concludes with a 
high compliment to the British nation, 
in which he alludes to certain ill treat- 
ment received from his own. 
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Common-place as his praise ap. 
pears, it was all the author could yey. 
ture here. The work was condemned 
by the censors of the press for many 
months ; and it was only in conse- 
quence of the threats of the author to 
publish it elsewhere, that a reluctant 
permission to print it in Rome was at 
last obtained. The title-page alone 
is said to have given great ofience to 
the church dignitaries, by mentioning 
English Authors and Philoso; hy toge- 
ther! Without possessing much ori- 
ginality to an English reader, it is 
quite new enough in Rome to excite 
a great deal of attention. The Eng- 
lish heretics, respected for their prac- 
tical virtues, are found, to the asto- 
nishment of the Romans, to be pos- 
sessed of well-arranged systems of 
dignified morality, derived from a 
religion which the bigotted among 
the Italians suppose us to be essen- 
tially ignorant of. 








THE PHENOMENA OF DISEASED IMAGINATION. 


Tue power of the imagination, 
says a great living poet, is suflicient 
to produce changes, even in our phy- 
sical nature, which might almost ap- 
pear miraculous ; and Coleridge, in 
one of the most amusing papers con- 
tained in that most extraordinary col- 
lection, called the Friend, relates an 
anecdote of Luther, which gives the 
masterly Kssayist au opportunity of 
descanting on the wondertul effects 

f this faculty when it is combined 
with a morbid state or action of the 
corporeal machinery. To the castle 
of the Warteburg, says Mr. Coleridge, 
was Luther conveyed by a friendly 
hand, in order to save him from his 
enemies ; and here “ he is reported 
to have hurled his inkstand zt the 
devil, the black spot trom which yet 
remains on the stone wall of the room 
he studied in* * * * * * Luther’s unre- 
mitting literary labour, and his se- 
dentary mode of life, during his con- 
finement in the Warteburg, where he 
was treated with the greatest kind- 
ness, and enjoyed every liberty consist-. 
ent with his own safety, had begun to 


undermine his formerunusually strong 
health. He suffered many and most 
distressing effects of indigestion, and 
a deranged state of the digestive or- 
gans. Melancthon, whom he had 
desired to consult the physicians at 
Erfurth, sent him some de-obstruent 
medicines, and the advice to take re- 
gular and severe exercise.” The 
good living, however, at the castle 
did more to help the disorder, than 
the hare-hunting parties, which he 
sometimes joined, did to counteract 
it; and we find him confessing that 
he was plagued with temptations 
both from the ‘ Flesh and_ the 
devil.”— 

** It is evident from his letters,”’ continues 
Mr. Coleridge, ** that he suffered under 
great irritability of his nervous system, the 
connnon effect of deranged digestion in men 
of sedentary habits, who are at the same 
time intense thinkers : and this irritability 
adding to, and revivifying, the impressions 
made upon him in early life, and fostered 
by the theological systems of his manhood, 
is abundantly sufficient to explain all his 
apparitions and all his nightly combats 
with evil spirits. I see nothing improba- 





* This gigantic work consists of an improvement upon Potter’s edition, by the aid of 


16 MSs., preserved in various Roman libraries, all unknown to our countryman. 
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ble in the supposition, that in one of those 
unconscious half sleeps, or rather those 
rapid alternations of the sleeping with the 
half-waking state, which is the true witch- 
ing Lney— 

saad *“¢ The Season 

Wherein the spirits hold their wont to 


walk.” 


the fruitful matrix of ghosts—TI see nothing 
improbable, that in some one of those mo- 
mentary slumbers, into which the suspen- 
sion of all thought in the perplexity ef in- 
tense thinking so often passes; Luther 
should have had a full view of the room in 
which he was sitting, of his writing table, 
and all the implements of study, as they 
really existed, and at the same time a 
brain-image of the devil, vivid enough to 
have acquired apparent outness, and a dis- 
tance regulated by the proportion of its dis- 
tinctness to that of the objects really im- 
pressed on the outward senses. 

Friend, Vol. I. p. 232-6. 





All this is probably to be resolved 
into the single word hypochondria ; 
but how much of the imexplicable 
and astonishing does this word in- 
clude,—and how inexplorable the la- 
byrinth, to the entrance of which it 
leads ! Luther’s visions had reference 
to his general habits of thought and 
occupation, and took a sublime cha- 
racter from the powers of his mind 
and the elevated tone of his feeling: 
—but, nevertheless, we believe they 
are to be classed with the commoner 
fantasies of nervous patients ; some 
of whom believe themselves to be 
light as air, and conceive that they are 
in danger of being whisked off by a 
pulf ot wind: others imagine their 
noses to be larger than all the rest of 
their bodies put together. = Mr. 
Wesley records the case of a gentle- 
man, who fancied he had swallowed 
acobbler, and at last saw him run off 
from his mouth, carrying his stool 
and working implements with him! 

There is, however, another affection 
of the mind, more puzzling still than 
that of complete delusion, and sug- 
festing more extraordinary conclu- 
sions as to the nature of the human 
spirit. Instances have been known 
of persons, in whom the force of a per- 
verted imagination has been as strong 
and active as it was in the cases just 
cited, yet in whom reason has at the 
same time kept herseat, and produced 
the conviction of the falsehood of the 
former, without in any degree dead- 
ening their vivacity ! One of the most 
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remarkable of these it is our present 
object to describe. 

Walderstein, a learned German, 
lived at the end of the last century. 
He was an eminent physician of the 
University of Gottingen, and has left 
the learned world in possession of 
some esteemed works of a scientific 
nature. Productions of another kind, 
full of originality and wit, have ob- 
tained him a high reputation amongst 
the general readers of his native coun- 
try. This extraordinary person kept 
a private diary, in which he was ac- 
customed to register his thoughts, 
&c. and the picture it presents is one 
of the most remarkable that has ever 
been offered to human curiosity and 
sympathy. It was found amongst his 
papers, and has fallen into our hands. 

Walderstein was exceedingly de- 
formed in person, and his mind ap- 
pears to have been as much distort- 
ed as his body. His heart, however, 
was good and susceptible—his prin- 
ciples honest and elevated, and he 
possessed an acute and original spirit 
of observation ; but the weakness of 
his constitution exposed him to ner- 
vous affections which exercised their 
power with little intermission.—In 
the midst of the absurd and very pain- 
ful feelings, the consequences of such 
a constitutional disposition, Walder- 
stein retained the faculty of observ- 
ing his mental aberrations, of attri- 
buting them to their true causes, and 
of thoroughly detecting their deceit- 
ful influence; yet, he had not the 
strength to throw that influence off! 
— His miserable health frequently 
placed him in that situation which 
La Rochefoucault describes, when he 
says, “ nous n’avons pas assez de 
force pour suivre notreraison.”"—The 
influence of the feelings is then so 
completely separated from that of the 
reason, that the latter does not even 
attempt to blind itself, but, forced to 
yield, quietly contemplates its own 
weakness. 


My misfortune (says Walderstein in one 
part of his diary,) is, that I never exist in 
this world, but rather in a quantity of pos- 
sible combinations, created by my imagina- 
tion and my conscience. They occupy a 
large portion of my time, and my reason 
has not the power of banishing them. 


In another part he says,— 


My hypochondriacism, is in reality, the 
faculty of extracting, for my own use, the 
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greatest possible quantity of poison from 
every circumstance of life. 

This faculty is not uncommon, 
but Walderstein possessed it in an 
extraordinary degree. 

Would any one believe (says he,) that 
I have often been wretched, because, for the 
last twenty vears, / have never been able to 
snecze three times together ! 

To see every thing on the dark side; to 
fear every thing, to look upon health only 
as a state in which we are not sensible of 
disease, such would be the character that I 
should be best able to draw ;—I would take 
myself for the original. 

“Pusillanimity is the real name for my 
disease ; but how can it be cured ? 

Qh if I could once make a resolution and 
determine to be well ! 


Such was, in fact, the power of his 
imagination, when troubled and set 
in motion by some internal disorder, 
that it made him experience real 
sensations without any natural cause, 
except the state of his nerves: 

I was once in bed (says he) at eleven 
o'clock at night, and wide awake, for I had 
hardly laid down. I felt suddenly a great 
fear of tire, and gradually became as much 
oppressed with heat, as if the walls of the 
room were burning around me. While I 
was in this situation the firebell sounded— 
a house had taken fire in a distant part of 
the town. I do not believe I ever commu- 
nicated this observation to any body. 


What would he infer from this? 
that he had perceived the fire at the 
distance of several streets. He does 
not say so, nor perhaps would he 
allow himself to think so. What he 
relates, however, he had really felt. 

I do not blush for my superstition, 
(says he) any more than I blush because 
my senses inform me that the earth does 
not move. My error forms the body of my 
judgment, and I thank God that he has 
given it a soul capable of correcting it. 

It is not to be supposed that these 
secret errors of the imagination in- 
fluenced, in any degree, his conduct, 
or the opinions which he professed in 
society. _ Allowing for some singula- 
rities which were attributed to the 
state of his health, Walderstein was 
considered as a sensible man, and one 
of sound judgment ; and so undoubt- 
edly he was. Nothing to the con- 
trary can be deduced from these sin- 
gularities, of which he was the care- 
tul observer, recorded in a private 
journal, that constitutes one of the 
most interesting of documents from 









the light which it throws upon the 
varieties of the human mind. 


Sometimes, (says he) when I have in. 
tended, and believed myself to be very 
much occupied, I have passed whole hours 
in building castles in the air. I felt what 
loss of time this was, but without some such 
medicine of the imagination, 1 believe | 
should never have arrived at my advanced 
age. 

In another part of this diary, he 
says, 

I have often remarked, that when I have 
had my nervous attacks, my physical or- 
gans have been sensibly affected by many 
things, which at any other time would only 
have hurt my moral feeling. For example, 
I have felt real bodily pain at hearing any 
one make use of a violent oath or impreca- 
tion, so much so, as to be obliged to leave 
the room. 

This peculiarly lively connexion 
and correspondence bet ween his moral 
and physical existence, was some- 
times the source of his sweetest sensa- 
tions. 


When I have been perfectly free from 
pain, as is not unfrequently the case when 
I am in bed, my sense of this happiness 
has often brought the tears into my eyes ; 
the effusion of my gratitude increased my 
tranquillity. 

The habit, joined to the talent, of 
observation, formed a principal tea- 
ture in the character of Walderstein. 

I should have been happier had I been 
less successful in gaining a knowledge ot 
the human heart. I have acquired, it is 
true, the power of pardoning more easily 
the bad actions of men ; but I have ceased 
to derive pleasure from their praise. Their 
envy perhaps might afford me satisfaction, 
and this is not as it should be. 


It is dangerous, we apprehend, to 
be convinced of the little value of the 
opinion of the world. ‘ Si les hommes 
n aimaient pas la gloire,” says Vauve- 
nargues, “ ils n’auraient ni asseZ 
d’esprit, ni assez de vertu pour la 
mériter.” But does any one really 
despise the opinion of the world? 
Walderstein, who thought that he 
derived no pleasure from the praise ot 
men, trembled at the slightest ap- 
proach of ridicule. A joke that was 
pointed at him he could not bear ; ‘ 
laugh in his presence, that was at all 
suspicious, made him uncomfortable 
and restless. This susceptibility, 
which was to be attributed to the 
consciousness of the deformity of his 

erson acting on the irritability of 
is nerves, increased with his years, 
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so much so, that latterly he deter- 
mined to withdraw himself entirely 
from society, where the general re- 
finement of his manners, and his h- 
terary talents always procured him 
ay honourable distinction. It was in 
his retirement that he appears to have 
made the curious observations on his 
own character that are to be found in 
his diary. 

[am consoled for my indolence, (says he,) 
by the satisfaction which it affords me to 
have observed it. The pleasure which I 
derived from this new observation was 
ereater than the regret which I felt at the 
discovery of a new fault :—the man was 
forgotten in the professor. 


Diderot one day consulted a physi- 
clan, one of his friends, upon some 
complaint with which he was at- 
tacked. The Doctor listened, and, as 
lis friend described the symptoms, 
his eyes brightened, while his ejacula- 
tions, indicating attention, were con- 
veyed rather in a tone of pleasure 
than regret. When Diderot had 
finished, the medical man exclaimed, 
— Ah, my dear fellow, how fortu- 
nate! how very lucky! your com- 
plaint is exactly the pituita vitrea of 
the ancients—which was supposed to 
be lost!” The man was here certainly 
forgotten in the professor’s satisfac- 
tion at the discovery of a lost disease ! 
The habit of scientific speculation 
disposes the mind to look at certain 
objects only in one point of view, to 
regard them independently of their 
connexion with other objects, to con- 
sider them by themselves divested of 
their consequences. To a painter, 
lor instance, a fire that destroys half 
a town is a beautiful fire ; to a poli- 
tician, a successful deceit in diplo- 
macy constitutes a well conducted 
negociation. This habit becomes 
more or less dangerous as we are 
more or less accustomed to correct 
the influence of our imagination. 


I have often been pleased, (says Walder- 
stein,) in planning to myself the manner in 
which I could kill such or such persons, or 
set fire to such or such a house without 
being discovered. Not that I have ever 
observed in myself the smallest desire to 
commit these actions, but they occupied my 


lnagination, and I have often fallen asleep 
over such thoughts. 


We have heard an anecdote of a 
Servant who was employed in shaving 
his master, when a tenant brought ina 
considerable sum of money in golds 
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The glittering metal lay in aheap on 
the table before the gentleman, who 
desired the servant to proceed in the 
operation which he had already com- 
menced. ‘The valet advised him to 
lock up the gold first, which the mas- 
ter refused to do. As the valet con- 
tinued his duty, he repeated the ad- 
vice, but without success ; and, at 
length, he pressed it so anxiously 
that his master grew angry and de- 
sired him to be silent. The man 
obeyed, but his agitation became ex- 
cessive, his hand trembled, and at 
last he threw the razor down and ran 
out of the room. ‘The master fol- 
lowed, and, having brought him back, 
questioned him as to the cause of such 
extraordinary conduct. He confessed 
that the sight of the gold, in the si- 
tuation in which he was placed, with 
a razor so near the throat of his mas- 
ter, had turned his head. He sup- 
plicated for pardon on his knees, but 
at the same time reproached his mas- 
ter with having placed such a horrible 
temptation before him. “This man no 
doubt wasa very honest fellow, but he 
had allowed his mind to dwell upon 
the simple idea of the possibility of the 
murder and robbery, until by degrees 
his imagination had acquired such 
force as left him only the power of 
avoiding a great crime by flying ! 

Perhaps a combination of circum- 
stances similar in its nature, acting 
upon a similar state of mind, led to 
Nicholson’s dreadful murder of Mr. 
and Mrs. Bonar, a calamity which 
must be fresh in the memory of our 
readers, and to account for the per- 
petration of which, no sufficient mo- 
tive can be described as existing in 
the mind of the murderer. He pro- 
fessed no hatred of his master or 
mistress, and made no attempt at 
gain ; he pleaded only that the devil 
tempted him to the act which he had 
contemplated at first without crimi- 
nality. 


I once dreamt, (says Walderstein), that 
I was condemned to be burnt alive. I was 
very calm, and reasoned coolly during the 
execution of my sentence: ‘* Now,” I said 
to myself, ** 1 am burning, but not yet 
burnt, and by and by, I shall be reduced 
to a cinder.”” This was all I thought, and 
I did nothing but think. When, upon 
waking, I reflected upon my dream, I was 
by no means pleased by it, for I was afraid 
that I should become all thought and no 
feeling. 








‘ 
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Such a result was not much to be 
feared in this case ; but it is probable 
that Walderstein, by acquiring the 
power of separating himselt as it were 
into two persons, ove of which acted 
and the other judged ; by making his 
thoughts the subject of his observa- 
tions, and each of their movements 
matter for reflection, had much 
weakened the power of some parti- 
cular feelings, which would otherwise 
have obtained too much influence 
over him. 

We think rapidly enough, (says he), 
but we are not aware that we think; any 
more than we are sensible that we grow or 
that we digest. There is however this dif- 
ference, that the work of digestion is only 
felt by bad stomachs, while the operation of 
thought is only remarked by good heads. 

I have often observed, (says Walder. 
stein) that my opinions diilered when I lay in 
bed from those which I held when I was 
up, and I have frequently laughed at night 
at an idea which during the day had ap- 
peared to me serious or improper. 

Two thirds of mankind do the 
same, but without observing it. 
Whence arises their inconsistencies, 
their tickleness, the versatility of their 
judgments, and sometimes of their 
principles ? Whence, but that at the 
moment that some new sensation al- 
ters their manner of thinking on a 
particular subject, they are not con- 
scious that they think at all; they 
have not taken the trouble to examine 
their thoughts, and to compare and 
arrange them. 

It wouid be highly important, how- 
ever, todistinguishin our opinions such 
as are formed directly from external 
objects, and such as are the result of 
our own reflections ; to remark in the 
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effect which they produce upon y. 
what part is the consequence of their 
special qualities, and what part is the 


. . 1 . -. Ss 
result of the particular disposition 


4 


with which we have judged they,— 


be ever upon the alert 3 let nothing Pass 
in your mind without accounting to yourself 
for it ;—-measure and compare your th: ughts: 
in this consists the whole law of philosophy oo 


at least of the philosophy of Walder. 
tem. Noone ever put this maxim 
more in practice, and no one had ever 
more occasion to put it in practice 
than himself. 

What is very distressing, (says he), is, 
that, when I am ill, I can think nothing, 
feel nothing, without bringing it home to 
myself. It seems as if the whole world 
were nothing buta machine expressly formed 
to make me feel my sufferings and inconve- 
niencies in every possible manner. 

** Tout m’afflige et me nuit, et conspire a 
me nuire.”” 


A terrible state this, as will easily 
be believed. 


In some degree the madness of 


Tasso resembled this, where he felt 
himself surrounded by persecuting 
enemies, even devils and wild spirits. 


Such also was the derangement ot 


Rousseau, when he fancied that all 
the princes and great men of Europe 
were leagued together to set-on the 
little boys of the villages through 
which he passed against him. ‘Tasso 
was considered mad; Rousseau was 
very near so appearing ; and what 
was wanting to Walderstein to be- 
come so? Only to forget for an in- 
stant that he was in danger of mad- 
ness. What is reason but the know- 
ledge of our folly ? 


A LITERARY GEM. 


ORIGINAL DRAMAS, BY JAMES PLUMTRE, B.A. 


Vicar of Greet Gransden, Hunts. 


Full many a gem of purest ray screne 
The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear. Grey. 


Tuts Paper is to be considered as 
the first of sevgral,—in the course of 
which it is our intention to rescue 
from “ cold oblivion” some of those 
** illustrious obscure” in our profes- 
sion, who have been less lucky than, 
we flatter ourselves, we have been, in 
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acquiring fame ; though perhaps, on 
the whole, not less deserving of its 
“guerdon.” To say the truth, we 
think a good deal is to be attributed 
to tht vehicle in which one travels, 
when we come fairly to estimate the 
rapidity with which the journey has 
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been performed. A stage coach with 


four horses will get on quicker than 
a stage waggon with eight. Maga- 
vines have about the same proportion 
of advantage Over your more pol- 
derous tornes. ‘The Reading Public, 
ty whom we are so much indebted, 
and fur whom we bear so much re- 
spect, likes to go post in philosophy, 
poetry, and divinity ; and we, pe- 
riodical writers, are its post-boys,— 
the smartest of us being sure to re- 
ceive the handsomest fee. It is ims 
possible to fancy the Reading Public 
with a folio in its hand! Indeed 
“the antique and well-noted face of 
plain old form is now much disfi- 
gured” in almost all the departments 
of life, the general tendency of our 
manners and customs being to break 
up distinctions, and render every 
thing easily accessible. Could it be 
expected that literature alone would 
remain unexcited by the stirring spi- 
rit of the time? That she would keep 
herself within her old grotesque en- 
trenchments, to see her communica- 
tions with the active, and ardent, and 
advancing world around her cut off ? 
Rapidity and diffusion are the mighty 
means by which, in these days, such 
mighty effects have been produced. 
The tlying artillery and tirailleurs of 
modern war settle the fate of a cam- 
paign sooner than the battering can- 
ou, train-bands, and halberdeers of 
the old German tactics, would have 
taken up a position. Literary ope- 
rations have undergone a similar re- 
volution, increasing their vivacity and 
alertness. Folios constituted the ef- 
lective force of intellect in the days 
of the fathers and doctors of learn- 
ig: quartos and regular octavos 
Were the arms, offensive and defen- 
sive, of the succeeding ages of scho- 
lars and wits: but the Reading Pub- 
lic, that modern Phaeton, the intrepid 
offspring of les lumierés, can only 
have its necessary service performed 
by those lively corps, in blue, green, 
and grey, which appear, disappear, 
and reappear incessantly ; and which, 
under the common title of the Pe- 
' lodical Press, level with certain aim, 
and keep up a fire as rapid in its dis- 
“large as extensive in its line. 
nang “7 word of admiration 
the Folin t ° £ e ceparten majesty of 
lived in it hg a most wish we had 
wit ie seni ota for we are fond of 
Vor — What is The London 
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Magazine, after all, but a wart to 
Ossa in comparison! We have, to 
be sure, St. Paul’s on our cover, but, 
had we written three or four centu- 
ries sooner, our work might itself 
have almost been a cover to St. 

aul’s! Authors, in the age of folios, 
were never pert, for they were proud. 
Their style was bulky, severe, and 
grand, like the pillars of the cloisters 
in which they usually dwelt. Their 
language naturally assumed a sound- 
ing and solemn strain, for they could 
not move from their oak writing- 
tables to their windows, which 
“taught light to counterfeit a gloom,” 
without hearing their few footsteps 
multiplying themselves, and chasing 
each other’s echos, amongst long cor- 
ridors and lofty halls!) ‘The invention 
of printing was soon followed by the 
publication of huge books, and these 
gave a sentiment of self-dignity to 
the learned ; it being impossible that 
the one man who read a work which 
it took two men to carry, should not 
feel in his heart a contempt for those 
who lived in the puny half-starved 
times of manuscripts. Besides, there 
are other advantages to authors, not 
at all of a fanciful nature, attending 
the use of the folio. If Johnson had 
not happened to have been reading in 
one when Osborne the bookseller was 
impertinent, the offender would most 
probably have escaped being knocked 
down,—and that would have been a 

ity. Even the most considerate and 
5 a people, we believe, experi- 
ence, when on horseback, a desire to 
ride over some infirm or lazy person 
on foot, which it is very difficult to 
resist; and, when bending over a 
massive volume of erudition and con- 
troversy, it is next to impossible to 
refrain from wishing for an opportu- 
nity to use it as a club against the 
heads of adversaries in opinion. Lu- 
ther and Calvin were doubtless much 
influenced in their tempers, as well 
as their style, by the nature of their 
reading ; that is to say, by the size 
of the books in which they read. The 
folio is to the octavo what the battle- 
axe is to the bayonet: it chiefly inti- 
mates individual prowess, courage, 
and strength: it issues forth, to scat- 
ter and overturn thousands by the 
might of a single arm: it stands up 
in the fray, like the tall knight at the 
battle of Antioch, who held himself 
firm, while his enemies, finding swords 
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and spears useless against him, bat- 
tered him with great engines, and 
who was only at length overcome by 
being set on fire and consumed to the 
ground like a castle! But the folio 
is for ever gone from amongst us! 
The quarterly Reviews are the 
giants of the present time; and our 
half-crown Numbers are rather above 
the middle size! We see some quartos 
still, it is true,—but they are surrep- 
titious, not genuine, and deserve no 
favour. ‘Their pretensions are un- 
meaning, like those of the modern 
peerage, and they are as sordid as 
the title of a city knight. They are 
inconvenient without being grand ; 
they inspire no awe, while they de- 
tract materially from comfort. They 
are more clumsy to our fingers than 
imposing to our imaginations. The 
Giaour and Manfred came out in oc- 
tavo; Don Juan made his appearance 
in quarto! This is saying enough. 

We have allowed ourselves, how- 
ever, to be seduced from our subject, 
and must scramble back to it as 
quickly as we can. We were saying 
that certain authors had failed to ac- 
quire popularity ; a truth which no 
one, we think, will dispute :—and 
we were talking of the facilities, af- 
forded by the nature of a periodical 
publication, to the acquirement of po- 
pularity :—further, we were offering, 
or about to offer, ours, to assist some 
of our brethren who are at present in 
the back-ground, and to bring them 
forward into the public eye, as the 
saying is, after which they must do 
the rest for themselves. 

The Reverend Mr. Plumptre’s col- 
fection of dramas is a work, which, 
we fear, the Reading Public may be 
said to have neglected—almost to- 
tally neglected—that same public 
which patronizes Ivanhoe and Doctor 
Chalmers’ Sermons! And yet no- 
thing has ever before been seen like 
unto these dramas, nor is it to be an- 
ticipated that any thing will ever be 
seen like unto them again. They 
exist, like the pyramids of Egypt, in 
unrivalled state, and, like them, are 
but seldom visited: like them, too, 
they are problems destined, as well 
as “ the cosmogony or creation of the 
world, to puzzle the philosophers of 
all ages.” What rule or model of 
composition the author meant to ob- 
serve, it is difficult to say ; and we 
feel it next to impossible to do justice 
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in description to what he has done. 
May his spirit hover over us, and as. 
sist us, while we are engaged in the 
arduous task of giving some account 
of his productions ! 

Genius will discover itself even jy 
the merest trifles. The titles of some 
of Shakspeare’s plays have been just}, 
praised for their admirable adaptatioi 
to the pieces to which they belong, 
and for the delightful train of associa. 
tions they me up in the mind of 
the reader. A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, and The Winter’s Tale, are 
examples of this. The effect pro- 
duced by the titles of some of the 
dramas before us, though different, is 
not less striking. What can be finer, 
as a preparative, than such a title as 
the following ?—Mrs. Jordan and 
The Methodist! What a contrast! 
the height of gaiety and the depth ot 
gloom! And then what a train of 
associations follow it! the next is 
still more effective: The Salutary 
Reproof, or—The Butcher ! This ab- 
solutely takes one’s breath away, like 
a blow in the stomach! Nothing can 
be said after it—Tue Burcuer! 

The titles of the other dramas in 
this collection, are, Royal Beneficence, 
or The Emperor Alexander ; Winter ; 
Kendrew, or The Coal Mine; and 
The Force of Conscience. In his cov- 
ception and delineation of character, 
it must be confessed that Mr. Plump- 
tre has surpassed Shakspeare himsel!, 
supposing the position of the latter 
to be true, that the drama should be 
‘an abstract and brief chronicle ot 
the times,”—for we have no ideal 
world in the dramas before us. No 
Ariel —no Puck or Titania — no 
witches—no Prospero—in short, no 
conjurors at all, or any signs of 
them; but, en revanche, we have the 
Emperor Alexander, and his prime 
minister, Count Lieven—we have But- 
chers, Bakers, and Blacksmiths—T'ub- 
licans and Sinners! As the first, and 
perhaps the finest, example of our ati- 
thor’s skill in depicting character, we 
shall lay before the reader the whole 

ortrait given of Count Lieven, Am- 
daar ss from Russia to the court of 
England. We the rather chuse this, 
because it is so short that it will not 
be necessary to mutilate it ; and be 
cause, in our humble opinion, it 1s 
finished with greater care and nicety 
than any other character in the work. 
The parts which we are about to eX- 
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sract for this purpose, short as they 

are, will also afford: an opportunity 

of noticing some exquisite touches of 
nature and art, which should on no 
account be passed over. 

Royal Beneficence, or The Emperor 
Alerander, is, as we have already said, 
the title of the piece ;—and here we 
cannot help remarking that its effect 
is so full, complete, and satisfactory, 
that one hardly feels a desire to go 
any further. The drama is founded 
on a circumstance in the history of 
the monarch whose name it bears. 
His Majesty had the good fortune to 
save the life of a Russian peasant, by 
using the means which the Royal 
Humane Society have directed to be 
employed in cases of asphixia, or 
suspended animation. His Majesty 
happens to be passing, with his suite, 
along the banks of the river Wilna, 
just as the body of a youth is taken 
out of the water: he dispatches some 
of his attendants to the cottage of the 
youth’s parents, to acquaint them 
with the death of their son, while he 
himself stays behind, to bring the 
lad to life again, that he may have 
to furnish them with an “ Agreeable 
Surprise” afterwards. It must be 
borne in mind, that our principal 
object, in giving the following ex- 
tract, isto show Mr. Plumptre’s man- 
ner of treating the character of Count 
Lieven. 

Act II. Scene l. 

Interior of the Cottage of Passenheim, 
futher of the unfortunate youth. Per- 
sons present, Passenheim, Theresa (his 
wift) and Orly (a small farmer). To 
: “m enter Prince Wolkonsky and Count 

even. 

Pas. Officers of rank! Pray walk in, 
gentlemen. e 

Prince W. Is your name Passenheim ? 

Pus. It is, gentlemen. I hope no of- 


fence ? 
Prince W. None at all. We wish to 
"speak with you alone. 
Th. With him alone. Why may we 


not be present ? You can ‘have no design 
‘gainst him, I hope. 1 hear the Emperor 
‘s coming this way ; and if you have any 
tvil design against my husband and us, we 
will appeal to him, and he will right us. 

Prince W. We are of the attendants on 
the Emperor. 


_ Th. Then I am satisfied. I fear no ill 
irom him, 
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Count L. The Prince Wolkonsky. 

Prince W. And Count Lieven. 

Th. A prince! Won’t you be seated ? 
Rhoda, bring a chair. (They bring chairs 
Jorward.) If the stockings had been finish- 
ed, I would have sent them by the Prince 
and Count. (Aside.)* 

Prince W. I thank you, we had rather 
stand. 

Pas. Wife—daughter—Orly—Josepha, 
be pleased to leave us. 

Or. What can this mean !—P. 36. 


This is followed by a pathetic 
scene, in which the “ sad accident” 
of Lewis’s death is related, during 
which one of the family faints; but 
recovers shortly after, and asks if 
Lewis is dead ?—to which Orly re- 
plies, ‘« he is dead indeed !” meaning 
that he is very dead—quite dead— 
in short, as dead as possible. This 
is succeeded by another scene to the 
same purpose, in which the neigh- 
bouring peasantry are discovered la- 
menting the fatal event, and at the 
end of which they proceed to rehearse 
a dirge which they mean to sing over 
the body when it arrives. We can 
only give the first stanza of this 
dirge ; but by that the reader will be 
able to judge of its merits as well as 
if he had the whole before him. 

Dear youth ! in life’s gay morn deprived, 

Untimely, of thy breath, 

Few are the years which thou hast liv’d, 

And diest a watery death.—P. 40. 


Now follows the chief and con- 
cluding scene of the drama ; and it 
is to this that we would direct the 
reader’s particular attention. 


Act Il. Sceve III. 
The Banks of the Wiina, as before. 
The Emperor, Prince Wolkonsky, Count 
Lieven, and Dr. Weilly, with attend- 
ants, and the peasants are still seen round 
the body of Lewis Passenheim, endea- 
vouring to recover him. 
Dr. W. An’ please your Majesty, ’tis all 
in vain. 
Had any spark of life remained within 
In all this time, with all the means and care 
That have been us’d, it had become a flame. 
Fatigu’d with upwards of three hours’ toil, 
Your Majesty must needs require repose. 
Emp. One effort more, good Doctor; 
once more try ; 
If haply blood will flow. Lose not a life 
For want of verance. It is our past 


To do all that exists within the scope 





* This alluded to a secret intention of Theresa to knit a pair of worsted stockings, and 


“nd them as a present to the Emperor. 
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Of probability, or even possibility ; 

And that, rather beyond, than shorten'd. 
Dr. W. Without a hope; but in obe- 

dience 

To your will, I try. 

(He uses the lancet, the Emperor holding 
the army the blood flows, and Lewis 
grin sa slight groan.) 

Beyond all hope, he lives! Stand farther off 

And give him air, nor yet disturb his mind. 

Renew your efforts with the gentlest care. 
Emp. (Standing with his hands clasped 

and looking up to heaven.) Good God! 

The brightest day is this of all my life! 
Count L. The tears now springing in the 

Emiperor’s eyes, 
Evince those words to issue from his heart. 
(7'0 Prince W.) 
Prince W. °Tis next to miracle! see he 


revives. 
Dr. W. I want a bandage for his arm. 
Emp. Here,—here. 


(Tvars his handkerchicf and binds up his 
arm himse if) 
Lewis. Where ?—Where am I ? 
Emp. You are amongst but friends. 
Be not alarmed.—Be calm.—Speak not 
as yet. 
Enter Passenheim and Attendants. 
Pas. Alas! my son! my boy! my 
dearest child ! 
Prince W. Your Majesty—the father 
of the youth—P. 43. 


After this the family enter, Lewis 
gets quite charmingly, and the drama 
ends. 

This last extract, connected with 
the preceding one, presents the reader 
with the whole character of Count 
Lieven, which is in fact comprised in 
two short speeches ;—the first turn- 
ing on a point of etiquette ;—viz. the 
introduction of Prince W. to Passen- 
heim. 

Count IL. The Prince Welkonsky. 

Prince WW. And Count Lieven. 


and the second conveying a delicate 
and allowable piece of flattery to his 
sovereign ;—for, though the words are 
apparently addressed to Prince W., 
it is very easy to see they are intend. 
ed to be heard by the Emperor him- 
self. For the rest, it will be observed, 
that Count Lieven is nearly as, taci- 
turn as his predecessor Lord Burleigh, 
who merely enters, frowns, shakes 
his head, and goes out again. 

We had particularly marked ano- 
ther part of this scene for observa- 
tion, but we are not quite decided 
whether it should be spoken of in 
terms of praise or censure. We al- 
jude to the speech of Prince Wol- 
konsky just as Passenheim enters: 


Your Majesty—the futher of the youth, 


This sly joke of the Prince, (however 
excellent in itself) is certainly mal-a- 
propos, and disturbs the frame of 
mind which is naturally induced by 
the preceding circumstances. And 
now, having stated this objection as a 
sacrifice to impartial criticism, we 
proceed with pleasure to illustrate 
our author’s versatility, by selecting 
one of his characters taken from near- 
ly the lowest class of life, as the last 
was taken from nearly the highest. 
William Morris is a blacksmith, and 
hero of a tragedy called The Force of 
Conscience. It will naturally be ex- 
pected, that, in order to fit this per- 
son for the dignity of the Cothurnus, 
Mr. Plumptre has made him some- 
thing more than “ a petty-larceny 
rascal.” In fact, Morris has, in his 
youth, committed murder ; but now 
that the vivacity of that time of life 
has a little gone by, he finds that his 
conscience will not permit him to do 
the work of his shop quietly, or eat 
his meals in comfort. He, therefore, 
prefers being hanged, and makes up 
his mind to go to the Assize town, 
and “ impeach himself.” In the se- 
cond act a flourish of trumpets, on 
the entrance of the judge into thie 
Assize town, is the signal for Morris's 
public confession. Much admirable 
marking, and gradation of character, 
is shown in the conduct of the per- 
sons present on this interesting occa- 
sion. They are, Martin, son of the 
murdered man; Selby, son-in-law of 
the criminal ; and £ilis, an indifler- 
ent spectator. 


Mart. What must we do? 

Sci. Awful case indeed! 

Ellis. We've heard it all confessed.— 
Painful the task—but I must to the Mayor 
and get a warrant.—P. 147. 


The first is puzzled what to do; 
the second is not disposed to do any 
thing ; but the last immediately pro- 
ceeds to act as the exigencies of the 
case require. Ellis comes back short- 
ly after, with a constable ; on seeing 
whom Morris says— 


You are come to take the murderer, 
Morris. Here he is. , 

Const. I arrest you, William Morris, 0 
the name of his Majesty. 

Mor. 1 submit, and gladly. Come, the 
handcuffs. Lead away. (He is led out.) 

Filis. We will follow to the Mayor's, 
and thence to the prison. 
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s,. For our own satisfaction, as well as 


for his.—P. 148. 
As the here’s fatal end is now rapid- 


ly approaching, the author has, with 
creat judgment, made him speak in 


blank verse; and we beg to ask the 
reader if he has ever met with such 
lank verse before. It seems to us 
to be of a sort expressly invented by 
the author for the occasion. 
T» Morris, Enter Martin and Richard. 
Rich. Master, here is George Martin. 
Murt. 1 heard yeu wished to see me. 
Mor. 1 do indeed. I have to ask your 
pardon, 
In that I grievously have sinned against 
you, 
I helped to make a widow of your mother, 
And vou an ohn, © °°?" 
But, for myself, 
I hope that I may be allowed to tell, 
That I have done, as far as in me lay, 
70 make amends to your poor mother, 
And George, to you. She hath oft-times 
received 
Small sums of money, nor knew from 
whence they caine. 
The schoolmaster 
Would take no money for your schooling, 
Creorge. 
Your mother’s presents came from me, 
And it was I who satisfied the school- 
master. 
Martin then blesses him, and they 
embrace, and Morris continues: 


You, Richard, have been a faithful servant 





to me. 

Rich. And you a master kind and good 
to me. 

Mor. No. Sin hath perverted all my 


ways, 
And hindered me from doing what I would. 
But my son will let you have the business 
And the house on easy terms. 

The Hero and the Tragedy are, in 
the next scene, conducted to their end 
with due and becoming decorum. 


Scene III. 
The Place of Exccution. 

(The gallows and falling platform. A 
kreat crowd of people. Morris, Mr. 
Jones, and the Gailor knecl down on the 
platform to prayer, and the curtain drops. 

P. 162-4. 

It would be the height of injustice 
to dismiss this fine Tragedy, without 
posting out the admirable know- 
edge of his art which Mr. Plumptre 
has displayed in his direction to drop 
the curtain before the actual termina- 
tion of the fatal scene. This keeps 
the catastrophe hanging over the 
heads of the audience for an indefinite 
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space of time, according to the va- 
rious power of their respective ima- 
ginations; and it is,on this and many 
other accounts, calcu'ated to produce 
a very extraordinary effect. If this 
piece should ever come to be acted, 
it can scarcely be doubted that the 
names of Plumptre and Tyburn-tree 
will be so strongly associated toge- 
ther, that the one will, for ever after, 
naturally and necessarily suggest the 
other. 

We shall next proceed to give a few 
examples of our author’s power over 
the passions,—particularly his skill 
in pathos. The following delightful 
little scene occurs in a prison, after 
Mrs. Jordan has paid the sum of 8/ 
sterling for her washerwoman, and 
thereby liberated the poor weman 
who was incarcerated for debt. The 
three children of Mrs. Wilson come to 
the prison to fetch her home. 


lst. Ch. Come, dear mother, come home, 
we are all at tea. 

2d. Ch. Come, dear mother, I hav’n’t 
been happy since the ugly man took you 
away. 

Wid. W. I come, my dears, we will 
call and thank Mrs. Jordan as we go home. 
3d. Ch. And I'll thank her too. 

Ist. Ch. And so'll I. 

2d. Ch. And so’ll I. 

Wid. W. Good bye to you, Mrs. Key 
(the jailor’s wift.) I return you my best 
thanks for your kindness to me, and I hope 
you'll come and take tea with me to-mor- 
row. Pray give my respects to Mr. Key. 

P. 193. 

The following passes between 
Morris, in the Force of Conscience, 
and Mr. Jones, the clergyman, just 
before the former is going to be 
brought out for execution. 


Mor. To you, Sir, my most grateful 
thanks are due 

For your benevolent attentions to me. 
May I presume to hope you will accept, 
Mean tho’ it bein value, this my waich 
As a remembrance of me. 

Mr. J , I accept it, 
Hoping your son here will accept of mine : 
And oft’, when I shall look upon it, 


Will think on you, and trust that we shall 





meet, 
When time shall be no more, in sinless 
realms. P. 161. 


It would be pressing too hard upon 
the reader’s feelings to offer him more 
extracts of this kind at present: we 
shall, therefore, immediately turn to 
another, and a very different pet of 
our task; and give, by way of anti~ 

7 
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dote, a few selected specimens of our 
author's many brilliant sallies of wit 
and pleasantry. Reader, take the 
following unrivalled string of repar- 
tees, and thank us for the pleasure 
we afford thee! The interlocutors 
are Mrs. Jordan, the actress, and 
Mr. Penit, a lawyer, who is about to 
give her areceipt for the 8/. which 
she has just paid for the poor washer- 
woman. 


Mr. Pen. * Received of Mrs. Jordan,’ 
—I think your name, Ma'am, is Dora ? 

Mrs. J. Dora is my name. 

Mr. Pen. That is more poetical.—Very 
happy indeed! Dora is Greek for a gift. 

Mrs. J. A giftseems Greek to yon, Sir. 

Mr. Pen. Very smart indeed. That's 
plain English, I think. , 

Mrs. J. 1 wish it were Law Latin, Bir. 

Mr. Pen. Smart again, Ma’am! But 
we limbs of the law are obliged to submit 
often to such little probings.— 

Mrs. J. And sometimes to amputations. 

Mr. Pen. Unjust imputations, Ma’am, 
too frequently.— P. 188. 


When the reader has recovered a 
little from this, he may, perhaps, be 
able to bear the following. The per- 
sons are Mr. Shepherd, a clergyman, 
who is travelling on foot to London ; 
and Muggins, a person who keeps the 
sign of the Saturation, a_ public- 
house on the road. Mr. S. knocks at 
the door,— 


Mug. (At a window above) What d’ye 
want ? 

Mr. S. A night's lodging if you please. 

Mug. You can’t have it. I don’t please. 

Mr. S. Have you no spare bee, friend ? 

Mug. I've a bed, but none to spare, as 
the saying is. 

Mr. S. Aa odd salutation this! you 
seem to muke spare of it.—Then if I can- 
not have a bed I must rest upon chairs, or 
the settle, or the floor. 

Mug. Not here, I'll promise you: so 
that’s settled, as the saying is. 

Mr. S. At once witty and impertinent! 
But, friend, you are obliged at least to re- 
ceive me into your house. 

Mug. Who'll oblige me ? You ? You'll 
oblige me by taking yourself away. 

Mr. S. If you persist to refuse! shall go 
to the justice. 

Mug. You'll find no justice in this 
parish, as the saying is. P. 210. 


After taking these two pint bum- 
pers, one after the other, the reader 
must stand in need of a bit of devilled 
biscuit. We give it in the shape of 
the following inimitable and inscrut- 
able pun. The subject is the newly 
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invented Instantaneous-light appara. 
tus. The speakers are Colliers. 

2d. Col. Mayhap it may be something 
like the fuss-fuss-happaratus that Mast; 
Wright has over the chimney-piece to get 4 
light with in a minute. 

4th. Col. Ay, I never could think why 
they called that fuss-fuss, for there's less 
fuss in it, by half, than in a tinder-box, be 
as clever as you will with it. 

Ist. Col. No, Harry, it isn’t Suss-fuss, 
but fuss-for-us ; that is, I suppose, saying, 
as it were, to a man with a tinder box. you 
may make a fuss for all ws, we can get a 
light in half the time. PL 117. 

This is not, properly speaking, one 
pun, but a whole constellation of puns. 
They are as brilliant, and as like each 
other, as the stars in the beltof Orion. 
It is as if one could see a pun through 
a multiplying glass. The following 
pleasantry passes between a publican 
and his wife. One has turned a poor 
traveller away on a stormy night be- 
cause he had no money, and the other 
is angry at it. 

I sent him away with a flea in his ear. 
—Did you?—that was a lousy trick ! 
P. 72. 

This is not very genteel to be sure ; 
but it has a dramatic propriety in it, 
considering who the persons are. And 
indeed, if we mistake not, these are 
lively little jokes that all good house- 
wives like to crack, whenever they 
come in their way. 

Having descended with our author 
into the abysses of passion, soared to 
the empyrean of fancy and imagi- 
nation, and been tossed about in 
the limbo of folly and drollery, we 
shall now accompany him in a walk 
on the face of the earth, and offer 
proof of his fine skill in depicting 
actual life and manners. ‘There is 
nothing more difficult in common 
life, or in its prototype, comedy, than 
for mere acquaintance to get grace- 
fully over the first few moments of 
an accidental meeting. It is from an 
universal feeling of this kind, that the 
common-places about health, the 
weather, &c. have been invented, and 
are in constant use to this day. Mr. 
Plumptre has submitted to these in 
as graceful a manner as possible : and 
it must be confessed that his address 
in this respect gives his dramas a 
very natural how dy’e do air. The 
following are examples :— - 

Mrs. Brown, and Selby. 
Mrs. B. Well, Edward Selby, how 
dy’e do ? How ts Esther ? 
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sel. Pretty well, I thank you. How 

. ? 

Ae. B. Why but middling.—P. 135. 

; Selby, Ellis, and Martin. 

Sel. How ‘do you do, Robert ? How do 

ou do, George ? 
Elis Quite well I thank you. 

Mart. Quite hearty ?—P. 146. 

Mrs. Manage and Mr. Goodman. 

Mrs. M. Well, Mr. Goodman, how do 
vou do? How is Mrs. Goodman and 
Ruth ? 

Goodm. Very well I thank you, Mrs. 
Manage. How are you? Are all well at 
your house ? 

' Mrs. M. All quite well, I thank you. 
_ P. 224. 

Mr. Plumptre is not a whit less 
happy in that part of the dialogue 
which is not supposed to have any 
immediate effect on the progress of 
the plot, or the developement of cha- 
racter. It is very difficult to carry 
this off with grace and spirit—espe- 
cially in comedy. See how our au- 
thor manages it:—the following is 
part of a scene which occurs at the 
house of a humane and sentimental 
butcher, of whom Mr. Shepherd, the 
peripatetic clergyman, has requested 
a night's lodging : 


Mrs. G. (Brings in the tea things, Ruth 
follows with bread and butter, &c., George 
with the kettle. During this scene George 
ond Ruth frequently come in and go out, 
2: if making preparations.) Will you give 
me leave, Sir, to make the tea, or would 
you like to make it yourself ? 

Mr. S. I will trouble you. 

Mrs. G. It will be a pleasure, Sir. 

Goodm. You will take a glass of ale, 
lirst, Sir, won’t you ? 

Mr. S. I thank you, I had rather not. 

Mrs. G. Or a glass of our home-made 
wine. 

Mr. §. Not to night, I thank you.— 

P. 214. 


The following conversation passes 
between the same parties, at the 
breakfast-table next morning :— 


Mrs. G. Wo'nt you take some more 
roll, Sir? I’m afraid you don’t like it. 

Mr. 8. I thank you, I have nearly done. 
Ihave made a great breakfast. I know 
not when I have enjoyed a meal more. 
Every thing is good, your tea, your cream, 
your bread, your butter, your eggs.—P. 233. 


he reader must now be pretty 
well satisfied as to the kind and de- 
gree ot the dramatic genius which this 
author possesses. It will not there- 
— be necessary for us to accumu- 
ate any more positive proofs of it. 
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Our original mtention was to enter 
into a minute examination and analy 
sis of one of the six dramas which 
compose the volume of which we 
have undertaken to give an account ; 
and to have chosen, for that purpose, 
the one which appeared to us the 
best and most interesting. But, on 
reconsidering this part of our plan, 
we are induced to forego it; for, 
were we to ponder “ till the crack of 
doom,” we should never be able to 
make up our minds as to which of 
these dramas deserves the preference 
over the rest. In lieu, therefore, of 
this, we shall give a slight glance at 
the plot, &c. of each. 

The first in the collection is, The 
Emperor Alexander, or Royal Benefi~ 
cence. Of this we have already given 
an account. The second is called 
Winter. The plot of this piece is 
simply this: two persons are lost in 
the snow, and found again. The dis- 
covery of these persons affords a 
scene, part of which we are tempted 
to lay before the reader. Wortham 
and Bright lose their way in a snow 
storm, and take shelter in a small hut 
by the way side. During the night 
the snow is drifted over the hut, and 
covers them up quite close. In the 
morning some one passes by—they 
pear his footsteps, and call. 

Wortham. (from the hut.) Who goes 
there ? 

Avwfield. Whence is that voice? Whose 
could it be ? 

Wor. Here. Be not alarmed. All is 
well. Here are two persons drifted up in 
the snow. 


Awfield immediately procures as- 
sistance, and 
(Bradford and Kindman having shovelled 
away the snow, open the door; and 
Wortham and Henry Bright come out, 
W. kd by A. and K. and H. B. by 
Bradford.) 


Bradford, who happens to know 
the persons who thus make their ap- 
pearance, politely observes, 

I'm glad to see you alive : 
and then inquires what sort of a 
night they have passed; naturally 
enough conjecturing that snow would 
make but a damp pair of sheets. In 
this, however, it appears that he 
is mistaken. 

Wor. Oh! no: Warm—delightful! 

The next piece we come to is 
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Kendrew, or the Coal Mine. This 
needs little description, for the plot is 
similar in its nature to that of the 
foregoing. ‘Three or tour not very 
exemplary colliers are, by the influx 
of a large body of water, shut up in 
a cavern at the bottom of a coal mine. 
Here they remain for a certain space 
of time, and are at length taken out, 
much wiser and better men than they 
went in. This reformation is brought 
about by the joint influence of fear 
and hunger, aided by the example 
and reproofs of one among them who 
has contracted different views and 
habits. We are so struck by the 
merits of this piece, that we beg to 
propose that a private theatre be 


forthwith erected at the bottom of 


every large coal-mine in the kingdom, 


for the sole and express purpose of 


performing it every Saturday night, 
after work, by the light of Sir H. 
Davy’s lamps. The characters to be 
represented by the colliers themselves, 
and their wives and families to be al- 
lowed free admissions. 

The fourth that we come to, is the 
tr izedy called the Force of Conscience. 
OF this we have also already given 
some account. 

The fifth is Mrs. Jordan and the 
Methodist. This drama, as before 
hinted, is founded on the circumstance 


of Mrs. Jordan having paid a bill of 


&/. for her washerwoman. The gra- 
titude of the poor woman is over- 
heard by a methodist preacher, who 
happens to be by at the time. He 
steps forward—oflers his hand and 
arm to Mrs. J.— and they walk: home 
together ! , 

The last drama remaining to be 
spoken ot is The Butcher ; and it is 
a worthy crown to the whole. We 
have before said something of the 
peculiar etiect produced by the title 
of this piece. It comes so plump 
upon one, and yet so unexpectedly, 
just like treading on a detonating 


ball!—With respect to the plot of 


this drama, the first observation we 
are led to make, is, that it has no 
plot at all. It is, properly speaking, 
a series of dramatic scenes and pic- 
tures, collected together for the pur- 
pose one would almost imagine, of ex- 
hibiting the author’s exquisite know- 
ledge of lite and manners in all their 
various stages of refinement and its 
op) mite. 


One extract from this we must 


give, chiefly on account of its po. 
markable characteristicness.  [t j< 
characteristic of every body and 
every thing ;—of the play and its ay. 
thor—of the lord and the butcher— 
of booksellers aud bookmakers—os 
the book of which the lord and the 
butcher are speaking—nay even of 
“‘ Fiorin grass” itself.— Mr. Goo,/- 
man, the butcher, requests an inter- 
view with Lord Orwell, and is ad- 
mitted. 

Lord O. (Laying down his pen.) Wel, 
Mr. Goodman, are you come for some more 
of my South Downs ? 

Goodm. Not at present, my Lord, I 
thank you. 

Lord O. How does your Fiorin grass 
goon ? 

Goodm. Tt gets on well now, my Lord. 
The ground is quite covered, and it grows 
thick and long. I should not be surprised 
if it was to turn out, as your Lordship says, 
Six ton to an acre. 

Lord O. I was wishing to see you. I 
have a book here, which I met with at my 
bookseller’s in London, which I thought 
you would like to have. It is called 7c 
Experienced Butcher. There seems to be 
not only much professional information in 
it, but, what one would not expect from 
the titk—much moral and religious in- 
struction and amusement. I purchased 
one, likewise, for my own use. 

Goodm. 1 am greatly obliged to your 
Lordship, I already have one, I saw it ad- 
vertised, and sent for it. It is a useful and 
a pleasing book indeed. But, if you will 
give me leave, I will take this as a mark of 
your Lordship’s kindness, and give my 
copy to a friend. 

Lord O. Pray do.—P. 227. 

(Note by Mr. P.)—A little volume, 
with this title, was published in 1816, by 
Darton and Harvey, in Gracechurch-strect, 
Price 6s. 


We beg particularly to recommend 
this note, and the joint comments on 
the subject of it by the lord and thie 
butcher, to the reader’s attention, 
because the excellent work in ques- 
tion is actually written by no other 
than Mr. Plumptre himself! 

If its want of a plot should be ob- 
jected against this drama, we beg 
to say, that it has at least a denoue- 
ment, or catastrophe, or whatever the 
winding up of the affairs of a drama 
is technically denominated: and it 
is such a catastrophe as the wit 
and invention of mortal man neve? 
before conceived or constructed.— 
As we have called this drama the 
crown of the whole work, so this ca- 
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tastrophe is the topmost jewel of that 
crown. The reader will scarcely be 
able to appreciate It properly without 
being acquainted with the circum- 
ances that have preceded it ; but 
still we must treat him with it, 
‘hough we are obliged to leave them 
out. All the dramatis persone are 
present, and Lord Orwell says, 
such a circle, Sir William, should not 
separate without joining hands in friend- 
ship. And yet how shall we arrange it! 
Mr. Shepherd! Mr. Goodman !—(Lord O. 
Sir Wm. alternately shake hands with 
vr. S.and Goodman. Mr. S. and Good- 
» then take each other cordially by the 
_ in the centre, while Lord O. takes 
Goodman's hand and Mrs. G.’s.—Sir Wm. 
tukes Mr. S's. and Ruth’s.—Mrs. Good- 
min takes Muggins’s, and Muggins 


Georges. — Ruth takes Crosby's, and 
Crosby his wife's.) The curtain drops!!! 
P. 240. 
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What simplicity of design! What 
unity of effect! What —. But 
we check ourselves. Exclamations 
are out of place here. Yet one 
thing we venture to predict, it is, 
that, when this play comes to be 
acted—as no doubt after this notice 
come it will—each individual of the 
audience, instead of clapping his or 
her hands together in empty plaudits, 
will rise spontaneously, and with one 
accord—and that an universal hand 
shaking, or shaking of hands, will 
then commence! Each will take the 
hand of his neighbour, or of his 
neighbour's wife, so that an unshaken 
hand will not be left in the whole 
house ! And this—as some one said 
on finding a little dirty copy of 
Thomsou’s works in the window of 
an ale-house—this will be true fume ! 








ON THE COMPARATIVE REFINEMENT OF THEAGE THAT PRECEDED, 
AND THAT WHICH FOLLOWED, THE COMMONWEALTH; 


WITH FURTHER OBSERVATIONS IN REPLY TO THE FRENCH CRITICS. 


Ix our last Number we incidentally 
alluded to the assertion of a French 
critic, that English manners and lite- 
rature experienced much purification 
and refinement in the reign of Charles 
the Second, and were then very much 
clevated in character above their con- 
dition during the preceding reigns. 
his idea has been entertained even 
amongst ourselves: there is, there- 
lore, the less wonder that it should 
prevail in France,where the doctrines, 
on which it has been supported here, 
lave always enjoyed the favour of 
the nation, and are become connected 
with its chief titles to a high degree 
0 literary fame. That want of regu- 
larity, and that freedomof expression, 
‘ound iu the English compositions of 
the days of Elizabeth, and of her 
Successors, which offend French ama- 
‘curs, they are accustomed to trace 
to the general coarseness of the age 
when they were produced. ‘“ The 
age, indeed!” exclaims Schlegel ; 
“as if that of Elizabeth, compared 
with the one in which Dryden lived, 
pipe not, in every respect, ‘ Hyperion 
“a be Satyr” A few observations, 
a ever, on the general one may 

» be quite uncalled for. 


The memoirs and histories of the 
periods, if fairly examined, wiil not 
permit a doubt, that, in point of social 
customs and manners, the court and 
higher ranks were infinitely more 
decorous, elegant, refined, and, we 
may say, accomplished, during the 
reigns immediately preceding the 
Commonwealth, than in that which 
was its successor. The nation had 
not, during the former periods, been 
spoiled by the importation of French 
debaucheries, nor hardened by round- 
headed fanaticism. Surry, Sidney, 
Raleigh, Essex, eath represented the 
English gentleman in a far finer style 
than Rochester, or Shaftsbury ;—and 
it is easy tosee thatthe wives and mis- 
tresses of the former corresponded in 
grace with the bravery and gallantry 
of their cavaliers. In the last edition 
of Ben Jonson, we find a just sally of 
the editor’s indignation against the 
insolent and ignorant affectation of 
treating the times of Shakspeare, 
Spenser, Bacon, as semi-barbarous. 
‘In what (asks Mr. Gifford) was the 
taste of these times wretched? In 

try, painting, architecture, they 

ave not since been equalled ; in the- 

ology, — philosophy, they are not 
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even now surpassed ; and it ill be- 
comes us, who live in an age which 
can scarcely produce a Bartholomew- 
fair farce, to arraign the taste of a 
period which possessed a cluster of 
writers, of whom the meanest would 
now be esteemed a prodigy. And 
why is it assumed that the tollowers 
of the court ot James were deficient 
in what Mr. Malone is pleased to call 
taste? To say nothing of the men 


— were trained to a high sense of 
‘ 


ecorum and intellectual discernment 
under Elizabeth), the Veres, the 
Wroths, the Derbys, the Bedfords, 
the Rutlands, the Cliffords, and the 
Arundels, who danced in the fairy 
rings, in the gay and gallant circles 
of these enchanting devices of which 
our most splendid shows are but beg- 
garly parodies, were fully as accom- 
plished in every internal and external 
grace, as those who, in our days, have 
succeeded to their names and ho- 
nours. A lew years after the Resto- 
ration, an attempt was made by 
Charles Il. to revive this species of 
entertainment (the Masque), but the 
passion did not spread, nor was it 
possible that it should:—the court was 
too frivolous, too ignorant, and too 
licentious, for the enjoyment of ele- 
gant and rational pleasures. We 
hear of the Masque no more.” —Me- 
moirs of Ben Jonson, in the last edi- 
tion of Ais works. 

The Court Masques of Ben Jonson 
furnish, indeed, one excellent proof, 
that the science of elegant amuse- 
ment was by no means improved by 
the return of our courtiers from 
France; whence they brought the 
imitation of such manners and habits 
of society, as Voltaire describes in his 
curious account of the levities, inde- 
cencies, and cruelties, which distin- 
guished the conduct of both parties in 
the civil war of the Fronde. The 
French Ambassador to the Court of 
James (as it is stated in one of the 
notes to these delightful creations of 
the poet’s fancy) was suprised to find 
himself surrounded bya crowd of the 
most elegant, beautiful, and accom- 
plished women, all speaking to him 
fluently in his own language. This 
latter circumstance at once proves 
their education and their politeness, 
and shews them to have possessed one 
attainment, at least, more than their 
French rivals in charms and vivacity. 


The pranks of Lord Rochester and 






his companions, we repeat, were pai- 
pable imitations of the enormities anq 
extravagancies of the French princes 
and courtiers, which we find recount- 
ed in the memoirs of the early part 
of the reign of Louis the Fourteenth. 
and which that monarch frequently 
found himself obliged to repress }y 
severities. Every variety of debauch, 
almost every atrocity, including rob- 
bery and murder, were perpetrated 
as the sports of these gentry; and 
though the character of our English 
people forbade the full imitation of 
such excellent jokes, yet in the 
feats of the Mohawks, the sanguinary 
duels, street assassinatiors, and in- 
decent exhibitions which stain the do- 
mestic records of the period from the 
Restoration downward to Anne’s time, 
or rather to the commencement of the 
reign of George the First, we see evi- 
dence of the evil impression made on 
the manners of the country by its to- 
reign communications. Sir William 
Temple alludes to the degeneracy 
observable in England, and derives it 
directly from France. Clarendon be- 
moans, in the language of true feel- 
ing, the inroad of coarseness, protli- 
gacy, and bad taste made from France 
at the Restoration ; and his fine por- 
trait of Lord Falkland may be cited 
as presenting a specimen of a real 
English gentleman, uncontaminated 
by foreign influence, able, elegant, 
and honourable, offering altogether 
an accomplished and noble character, 
such as no country or time can excel, 
and few or none but our own, at the 
period in question, can equal. 

It is to these earlier times,—bar- 
barous as they are called by the 
petits-maitres in literature and man- 
ners,—that Europe owes the founder 
of its modern philosophy. From Ba- 
con, France has received all the phi- 
losophy she has ever possessed,—not- 
withstanding she has the systems ot 
Voltaire, Diderot, and Cabanis. I! 
poetry could be submitted to as cer- 
tain and generally-recognised a test 
as philosophy, there would be, at this 
moment, no more doubt of the so- 
vereignty of Shakspeare in the for- 
mer, than of that of Bacon in the lat- 
ter. The truth is, that there is not 
now an intelligent critic in England 
who does not consider the age ©! 
Charles the Second,—held out by the 
French critics as one of literary 1™- 
provement,—to he remarkable for the 
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decline of the national literature, and 
as the period when it took a false di- 
rection, acquired a depraved charac- 
ror, and assumed a vicious manner. 
This is not a judgment bullied into 
authority by the outery of our vulgar, 
as is falsely affirmed by La Harpe :— 
the belief in the superiority of the 
Elizabethan style of composition, as 
it may perhaps be termed, instead of 
heing dictated by the successively- 
continued prejudices of the mass of 
our people, is rather to be considered 
as a lately triumphant truth, estab- 
lished with difficulty by the action of 
our finer intellects on the more indu- 
rated comprehensions and feelings of 
the multitude—who have never any 
quickness to see excellence in what is 
not sanctioned by some common rule, 
or order, in what they cannot count 
on their fingers’ ends. The decision 
to which we have at length happily 
come on this point, cannot be said to 
have been carried by the popular 
voice, but, on the contrary, it is one 
that has been forced upon the public 
understanding by the natural leaders 
in intellectual questions, and above 
all by the experience of protracted 
years. It can only be in this way 
that the finest order of poetry will 
ever become entirely and permanently 
popular,—for the spontaneous judg- 
ment of nineteen in twenty of the first 
persons you meet in the street would 
lead them to support Partridge’s no- 
tion at the play, that his Majesty of 
Denmark was a much finer represen- 
tation than Garrick’s Hamlet. The 
first, he said, was performed by one 
who knew how to act; who wore a 
rich robe, spouted his words sono- 
rously and with most musical decla- 
mation, moved his arms majestically, 
and strode with his legs in a way ne- 
ver done in a room :—the second only 
looked irightened when he saw the 
Ghost, and any body else would just 
have looked as he did! One of the 
most famous French critics coincides 
exactly with our friend Partridge in 
this opinion. He declares himself 
averse to hear “ Kings and Queens 
speak like his neighbours, whom he 
has left at home ;” and adds, as his 
reason, that tragedy exhibits such 
great characters, “not in those in- 
diferent actions of life where all men 
esemble each other; but in selected 
moments and interesting situations.” 

his last remark only shows his la- 
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mentable ignorance of the workings 
of the human heart. It is leocledle 
in the indifferent actions of life that 
men are furthest irom resembling each 
other: it is then that the fictions of 
rank and formal affectations have 
their due play; but in trying and im- 
portant circumstances all secondary 
and feigned distinctions are lost in 
the general fellowship of the great 
family of human nature. 

It is true that a certain plainness, 
or coarseness as it may be called, in 
naming things, belonged to the lite- 
rary style of these earlier periods ; 
and this, no doubt, would be highly 
offensive, and even injurious in other 
and subsequent times ;—but that this 
circumstance does not by any means 
necessarily intimate coarse or low 
conceptions, was as clearly proved by 
our ancestors, as their children have 
since shown that delicacy of language 
is no proof of refinement of senti- 
ment. The French might fairly claim 
the benefit of these remarks for some 
of their own countrymen, but we 
know they would not thank us for it. 
It appears to us that Montaigne 
wrote in a gentlemanly and elegant 
tone of feeling, of which one sees no 
signs in the works of the philosophi- 
cal school. The language of Amiot, 
in his translation of Daphnis and 
Chloe, placed side by side with what 
has been done by a more modern 
hand, will shew, we think, how little 
has been gained in real elegance by 
the academical process of purifying: 
—and, in regard to manners, there is 
good reason to believe that Henry the 
Fourth looked and acted the real 
Prince better than Louis the Four- 
teenth, notwithstanding that the lat- 
ter strutted through his rooms of state 
like a lord mayor's chamberlain, and 
was gladdened to the heart when an 
old gentleman from the country pro- 
fessed himself confused and daunted 
in the royal presence. 

It is curious to find La Harpe tra- 
cing the general bad taste of our na- 
tion to the personal independence and 
public liberty which it enjoys; while, 
on the other hand, Sir W. Temple 
traces the poverty and affectation of 
the French style to the device of an 
ambitious minister to perpetuate sla- 
very in France. The academy at 
Paris, he says, “‘ was set up by Car- 
dina} Richelieu, to amuse the wits of 
that age, and divert them from raking 
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into his politics and ministry :” the 
consequence was, that “ attention to 
smoothness and art of language came 
into vogue ;” which, he adds “ have 
been likewise much cultivated in our 
modern English Poetry ; and by such 


poor recruits have the broken forces of 


the empire been of late made up; with 
what success I leave to be judged by 
such as consider it inits former heights 
and present decline, bothof power and 
honour.” —Palissot, one of the later 
French critics, perfectly agrees with 
Sir W. Temple as to Richelieu’s mo- 
tive in founding the academy; and, 
in a singularly base passage, he 
exults in the trick of the minister.— 
We think, however, it would be much 
easier for us to shew that political 
servility, and the undue interference 
of power in matters of taste, are like- 
ly to spoil it, than for La Harpe to 
make good his assertion that liberty 
has ruined ours. It may almost be 
stated as a palpable historical truth, 
that the eminence of our intellectual 
distinctions is to be traced directly to 
the freedom of our public mind, and 
that we owe Shakspeare tothat which 
has enabled us also to boast of Bacon, 
Newton, and Locke. The general 
fact we apprehend to be, that Eng- 
land is distinguished in modern his- 
tory by the first production of all the 
most valuable fruits of intellect and 
experience, and that the develope- 
ment of these has chiefly been caused 
by the intrepidity and independence 
of her public opinion. Religious to- 
leration, representative government, 
general education, trial by jury, are 
blessings, of which England has been 
in possession for a long series of time, 
while they are at this moment only in 
the first buddings of their promise in 
France. England had long abolished 
the application of torture to extract 
evidence, and all cruelties in the 
mode of inflicting death, before they 
thought of doing either in France. 
England, with the courage in receiv- 
ing new discoveries that distinguishes 
her, accepted and practised innocula- 
tion while the parliaments and clergy 
of France were proscribing it. This 
forwardness in improvement is so evi- 
dent that it cannot be denied by any 
one ;—but the French critics main- 
tain that in /iterature we have always 
been dreadfully behind. It is strange 
that, excelling in so much that proves 
industry, genius; and intsepidity, we 
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should be so far behind in the firs: 
exercise of the human mind! ‘Tp 
Frenchmen have here all their genera) 
principles against them. England js 
an unexplained and inexplicable ex- 
ception to these, if they are right in 
regard to her. They say “ a con- 
sidérer les choses en general, i] est 
impossible que la philosophie, qui 
n'est que l'étude du vrai, nuise aux 
beaux arts, qui sont limitation du 
vrai.” Again, ‘ Et que font le phi- 
losophe moraliste, et le poete? L’un 
et l'autre observent le cceur humain; 
l'un pour l’analyser, l'autre pour le 
peindre, et Vemouvoir.” Again, 
“Les etudes de la raison doivent 
done necessairement eclairer les tra- 
veaux de l’imagination.” All this is 
very true; and in England, where 
political debating, unlimited personal 
competition, freedom of printing, di- 
versity of religious sects, enterprising 
speculation, magnificent manutac- 
tures, and universal commerce, put 
into play a larger portion of thought 
and passion than is to be found in a 
state of activity in four times the 
space in any other country ; it is there 
that the best opportunities exist for 
analysing, painting, and moving the 
human heart; and it is there where 
all this has been best done. As we are 
accustemed to exercise our reason 
more than our neighbours; as 
“Vetude du vrai,” has gone on more 
actively and with fewer restrictions 
amongst us, we have the principle first 
quotedon the side of the presumption 
that we have been most successful in 
«¢ imitation du vrai.” And in this 
hes the secret of “ l’obstination des 
Anglais sur le sentiment qu’ils ont ce 
Shakspeare.” He, more than any 
other mortal, joins the properties o! 
the philosopher and the poet, as des- 
cribed in the above quotations. He 
searches, paints, and moves, the hu- 
man heart of all times and places: 
it is the passion itself that speaks and 
acts in his works, not a description of 
it, as in the French Dramatists. His 
genius goes even beyond that of seiz- 
ing and displaying nature and truth, 
which is the highest praise of other 
writers; it seems to be the mysterious 
pervading power of nature and truth 
itself. There isaconnection of thought 
and feeling, when the human heart !s 
under the effect of strong impulses, 
which no writer but himself ever 
dared to attempt, for it does not fall 
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within any of the usual rules of paint- 
ing the passions ;—it seems even con- 
trary to these; it is out of the road 
as it were: but Shakspeare felt it, 
and gave it with all the finish and 
effect of reality. Let any one turn, 
for an example of this, to that speech 
of King John, where, after hinting 
his deadly purpose on Arthur’s life, 
he all of a sudden breaks out on the 
Sun “which isinthe heavens,” and the 
« gauds and pomps of the day!” It 
is in these sudden turns of the soul ; 
these crossings of thought, all so in- 
timately connected, yet so distinct in 
their courses, that Shakspeare de- 
lights to travel, and through which 
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thing of human nature beyond those 


rules in its rudiments, which tell us ° 


that grief causes to weep, and mirth 
to laugh,—that hatred curses, joy 
exults, love protests, and disappoint- 
ment bewails. Others touch us from 
without, he seeins stirring within us. 
His faults as a writer we can see as 
well as the French; but we think 
nothing of them because they have 
nothing to do with his merits, and 
ought not in any way to influence 
his reputation. ‘They are things that 
any one could avoid, who should care 
about avoiding them, while his beau- 
ties are what none but himself could 
have produced. 
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he is the only guide. He knew some- 








THE PRIESTESS OF VESTA. 


“ Tur party, thus condemned, is carried to execution, through the 
market-place, in a litter, wherein she is covered and bound with cords, so 
that the voice of her cries and laments cannot be heard. All people with 
silence go out of the way as she passes, and such as follow accompany the 
bier with solemn and tacit sorrow: and, indeed, such is the sadness which 
the city puts on, on this occasion, that there is no spectacle of grief which 
appears of more common and general concernment than this. When they 
come to the place of execution, the officers loose the cords, and then the 
high-priest, lifting his hands to heaven, murmurs certain prayers to himself; 
then the prisoner, being still covered, is brought forth, and led down by the 
steps unto her house of darkness: which being done, the priest recires, and 
the stairs being drawn up, the earth is pressed and crowded in.”——Vlut. 
in Numa. Translated by Sir Paul Rycaut. 





The God hath triumphed—what a sacrifice 

To Love, the conqueror !—through the silent ways 
Of the eternal city, with dim eyes, 

The citizens move mournfully, and raise 

Looks of aw’d horror on each other's face ; 

And, as they pass, raise their sad hands in grief, 
For some inexpiable thing, the trace 

Whereof left death—and words are few and brief ; 
And then they hasten, as they thought to shun 
The view of some deep deed of evil done 

Against the Heav’ns.—Hark! on the moaning air, 
Floats a low murmur—now the listener’s ear 

Hath caught the sound, and now, in trembling fear, 
He flies it, like the whisperings of despair.— 

And still it travels on with solemn tread— 

It comes, it comes, the sacrificial train, 

Bearing Love’s hallow’d victim, not with strain 
Of sweet-tongued instruments, and incense shed 
From burning censers, but with eyes that rain 
Showers of sad silent tears.—Lo! at the head, 
Distinguished by the hoary crown which decks 
His reverend brow, walks the great Pontifex ; 
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Then follow the dark priests, a solemn throng, 
With heads earth-bent and bare; and tremblingly, 
Covered from every eye, they bear along 

The sacrifice to Love's Divinity.— 

Last of the train, grief-struck, and desolate, 

Are seen the forms of those, whom the sweet ties 
Of nature’s love, and lovely sympathies, 

Bind to the victim—yet no bursting sigh 

Mars the dread pomp of sacrificial state. 


Oh young and lovely! beautiful, and warm, 
In life’s fresh summer—shaped in the bright mould 
Of that Divinity whose votary 
Thou didst become, relinquishing the cold 
Unlovely rites of Vesta’s cell, (which form 
‘The heart to hardness) in the extremity 
Of this thy mortal suffering, dost thou not, 
Thy dreams of Love's delirium now forgot, 
Dost thou not rue thy hallowed, broken vow ? 
And can the thought of him whose heart is thine, 
Sweeten the pang of death which even now 
Creeps to thy soul? And wilt thou not repine, 
And in thy heart’s despair couple his name 
With words of fear and cursing, when the thought 
Ot the unearthly ruin he hath wrought— 
A living tomb, and yet a death of shame, 
Famine and cold despair—comes over thee, 
To crush thy spirits’ strength ? Will words of love, 
Whose echoes now have ceased their melody, 
Will they repay thee for the muttered prayer, 
And dark oracular sounds, which slowly move 
From him who speaks thy sentence of despair ? 


Yes! passionate victim of th’ all-moving Power,— 
Within the deep recesses of thy tomb 
Love's torch shall light the dim and ghastly gloom; 
And he sweet memories to thy soul shall bring 
Of long lost hopes, and many a blissful hour 
Of rapture—whence this mortal suffering !— 


‘The Sun hath fled, and it is night, deep night, 
And silence o’er the earth’s wide bounds is spread, 
And darkness, awful as the deed of dread 
Which the day saw, hath hid from human sight 
The Tomb which holds the living —Hark! a low 
Deep murmur rises mournfully below 
Upon the night-wind !—Now the shade hath past 
From the fair features of the Moon, and lo! 

She sheds her beams upon a figure, cast 

In prostrate agony on the new-turned sod, 

And he is muttering broken prayers to God, 

For death to her whose love had been his life. 

For death, to close her spirits’ lingering strife :— 
And then deep madness o’er the mourner came— 
With maniac force, he sought from out its bed 

To tear the rock which closed the tomb, and claim 
His victim—with that strain his spirit fled — 
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ON HUMAN PERFECTIBILITY, AND THE PROGRESS OF SOCIETY. 


Tue perfectibility of man, says An- 
cillon, is unlimited ;—and it is so, he 
continues, for this plain reason, that 
there is not one of his intellectual fa- 
culties to which we can assign the 
extreme bound of its attainment ; or 
which, under circumstances more 
favourable than those where we find 
it placed, might not receive a greater 
degree of developement than we find 
it possessing. The man of genius 
and the virtuous man always sug- 
gest to our fancy a larger portion of 
talent, and a still more perfect line of 
conduct, than they display to our ob- 
servation: indeed, it may be pro- 
nounced, that, if there are any who 
cannot imagine something beyond the 
excellence which they see exemplified 
in practice, such persons are wholly 
unable to appreciate its real worth. 

But, although the individual has 

never lived, whose faculties would 
not have admitted of further deve- 
lopement than they received during 
his life, man, nevertheless, is only in- 
definitely perfectible inasmuch as we 
suppose him gifted successively with 
all the kinds of physical organs 
adapted to his intellectual forces; 
transported into all the worlds, by 
turns, to reap every possible advan- 
tage from difference of time, of place, 
ol means of every description. It 
follows, therefore, that eternity alone 
furnishes a sphere adequate to the 
faculties of this child of time ; the 
pertectibility of his soul proves its 
immortality. 
_Inhis present abode, man’s per- 
fectibility is limited ; and his actual 
circumstances even confine it with- 
in narrow bounds. ‘The number and 
nature of his bodily organs ; the phy- 
sical circumstances in which he finds 
himself placed ; climate, soil, food, 
the order of the society in which he 
lives,—decide his character and its 
progress. 

Public order is susceptible of being 
advanced towards perfection, but it 
does not follow, as certain philoso- 
phers have pretended, that, because 
man snatureisindefinitely perfectible, 
i We cals human society is equally 
vidal te e et seine ssi of the indi- 
ag S actual condition here, 

» 48 we have stated, limited, how 


much more must that of those great 
masses of individuals, called nations, 
be so? Organic life is submitted to 
the laws of growth and decay, of 
strength and weakness,—how, then, 
should the artificial lite of states not 
be submitted to the same ? However 
perfect social forms may be, the 
number of those, who, by the very 
necessity of their fate, are condemned 
to ignorance and obscurity, will be 
always considerable. 

The history of various times and 
people is sufficient to beget strong 
doubts, at least, of the indefinitely 
progressive perfectibility of the social 
order, and political existence of na- 
tions. In regard to the intellectual 
and moral faculties of the human 
race, one maydistinguish four principal 
ages, or epochs, in the great periods 
of its history. ‘These form so many 
phases of society,—but they are not 
always phases of increase. 

The first may be called the period 
of Animality. The senses and phy- 
sical wants then govern: no others 
are known, nothing is done but for 
their gratification ; and the forces of 
the mind are not employed but for 
this sole object. This was the con- 
dition of the barbarous people who 
founded all the modern states, from 
the Romanempire up to Charlemagne. 

The second age is that of the Jma- 
gination and of Sentiment. This is 
the epoch of military heroism, when 
the public inclination is for wars and 
combats ;—of devotion, with a mix- 
ture of superstition and fanaticism ; 
—of poetry, devoid of rule or taste: 
or rather, perhaps, it is the period 
when heroism, religion, and poetry, 
combine together,—when they are 
united by a feeling for the wonderful, 
which confounds them one with the 
other, and gives to them a common 
character. The pleasures and pains 
of sense now begin to borrow from 
the imagination something of the de- 
licate, pure, vague, and mysterious : 
they are ennobled by pleasures of ano- 
ther class that associate with them. 
This is the character of the period 
that elapsed after Charlemagne ; 
above all from the 11th century up to 
the 13th, and even up to the 15th. 

The third age is that of the Under 
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standing and the Reason, manifesting 
themselves in harmony with Jmagina- 
tion and Sentiment, which are now en- 
lightened and guided by the former, 
without, as yet, losing any of their 
spirit and freshness. People now 
wish to comprehend what they per- 
ceive and tecl; and they therefore 
decompose ideas and objects. The 
causes of phenomena are inquired 
into, and connected together : but, at 
the same time, the existence of some- 
thine absolute, eternal, and incom- 
prehensible is admitted: certain uni- 
versal, fundamental, and necessary 
principles are held exempt from ana- 
lysis; they are respectfully acknow- 
ledged as the source, the basis, and 
the end of truth. 
the real grandeur of a people: it ex- 
isted during the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies. 

The last period is one of degene- 
racy. The Senses then reign, along 
with the Understanding, which is 
charged to prepare their enjoyments 
by its inventions, to embellish them 
hy its sallies, and to justify them by 
its sophistries. It is wished to sub- 
stitute distinct ideas for sentiments, 
and thus feeling evaporates as the 
sunbeam is annihilated by the prism. 
It still gives colour, but no longer 
atfords light or heat. The infinite, which 
has its roots in the sensibility, and 
which is so intimately connected with 
the magic power of the fancy, is soon 
entirely renounced ; and people have no 
longer, either within them, or about 
them, anything but certain circum- 
scribed and determined figures, which 
they call realities, because they are 
objects of their commonest senses. 
All that is now known, is to combine 
and analyse ideas: there is a desire to 
understand, to define, and to demon- 
strate every thing,—and by means of 
so much demonstration the truth is 
missed. As doubts are sown, un- 
certainty is reaped, while reason is 
shaken by the exercise of small 
reasonings,—which are in fact its 
greatest enemies. 

The nature of man is such that he 
camnot feel himself satisfied in this 
state: the tyranny of the understand- 
ing causes all the other faculties to 
suffer: the heart is dried up, or ra- 
ther experiences a sense of emptiness 
which renders it uneasy and restless; 
and, as the successors of indifference 
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and insensibility, melancholy and we.- 
riness take possession of the mind. 
To escape from this cruel situatioy. 
people plunge into the pleasures . 
sense: but the human faculties hay; 
experienced too great a degree of de- 
velopment to have their cravings thus 
appeased; and various means are 
tried, many of them extravagant, ty 
refresh the imagination, to revive 
feeling, to ascend again to the pure 
and healthy elevations of reason, 
These attempts are often useless, wn- 
til the excess of the mischief has pro- 
vided the remedy, and the occurrence 
of great events, by giving a violent 
shock to the human race, and agitat- 
ing the depths of its nature, excite the 
energy and spirit necessary to com- 
mence again its course, and recon- 
struct entirely the frame-work of ci- 
vilization. 

Such is the course, sometimes pro- 
gressive and sometimes retrograde, 
of the human mind, amongst the va- 
rious people with whom it has made 
any progress. Regard them atten- 
tively ; and, on the other hand, ob- 
serve the nations that, for thousands 
of years, have not taken a single step 
to improvement ; who, by the nature 
of the soil, the climate, and the loca- 
lities of every description that have 
fallen to theirlot,are unable to change 
their condition,—are condemned to 
absolute immobility: consider all 
these, and also such as, having once 
shone with splendour, are now fallen 
back into darkness like extinguished 
volcanoes, and then ask yourseli if 
history permits us to believe in the 
continual and progressive improve- 
ment of the human race! 

It may be added, that, amongst the 
moderns, whose faculties are the most 
developed, and who are the most rich 
in the gifts of civilization, you seek in 
vain for proofs of their real and gene- 
ral superiority over the ancients. They 
who obstinately wish to believe that 
society is unlimitedly perfectible, 
ought to confine themselves, solely, 
to the faculty of observation. The 
natural sciences have advanced with 
the pace of a giant, and they are still 
susceptible of indefinite improvement. 
But + sciences only render us ac- 
quainted with the 


enomena of na- 


ture, and their progress consists sim- 
ply in resolving certain of these into 
others. But, in the science of sciences, 
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which has reference to first causes, 
we are not more advanced than the 
Greeks were.* We may say the 
<me of the progress of the imagina- 
tion, and of all the arts to which it is 
went. The plastic arts attained 
with the ancients a per-ection that 
causes the moderns to despair. Ot 
‘heir music we are almost entirely ig- 
norant, but, judging by the effects 
which it produced, we ought to form 
» high notion of its excellence. Mo- 
dern poetry is very different from the 
aycient, and it has beauties of a to- 
tally different species; but certainly 
it is not superior to its predecessor. 
What then are we to think of those 
|jstories of the human race, where it 
's represented as advancing conti- 
wally towards perfection; that its 
progressive march is never interrupt- 
ed; that the retrograde steps, which 
it sometimes appears tomake, are pro- 
cressive ones in disguise; and that, 
‘n considering mankind at large as a 
single individual, and following this 
being through the course of all the 
aves that have elapsed, we acquire 
the true measure of his attainments ? 
It is certainly a fine idea, that of thus 
civing to history a principle of unity, 
but unfortunately it is more fine than 
true: it Is a forced not a natural 
wuity ; it is only obtained by sacri- 
licing facts or altering them, and the 
result of this system must be to ren- 
ler history meagre, false, and trifling. 
_ The history of the human race in 
its totality, can, it is true, alone give 
us a complete idea of the history of 
man, and of the immense variety of 
aspects which his nature presents : 
hut, in undertaking already such a 
“istory, and in considering, by a high 
abstraction, the species as an indivi- 
cual, we commence this great work 
by the top instead of the base j—and 
‘tay we hot say, without even being 
possessed of the materials and ele- 
ments necessary for the construction. 
To know the human race generally, 
"Is necessary to know its particular 
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examples ;—that is, the various peo- 
ple which compose it; and, to know 
these last, it is necessary to examine 
each in what is proper, and peculiar 
to itself. This is to be tound in its 
language, usages, and history. Have 
we yet many of those portraits of 
nations that we can call taithtul and 
complete ; true even to the minutest of 
the teatures which are the results of 
localities, and other peculiar circum- 
stances? If we had a full collection, 
we should see that each presented a 
distinct view of human nature: the 
things possessed in common would 
reduce themselves to very few, and 
the differences would strike much 
more than the resemblances. If this 
were done, and well done, instead of 
meagre and insignificant histories of 
the human race, we should have one 
both rich and really instructive: for 
certain it is that general history ought 
to come after particular histories, as 
general or philosophical grammar is 
the result of a careful study of all the 
various languages. Were the above 
plan followed, it might be found per- 
haps, that general history, like gene- 
ral grammar, reduces itself toa small 
matter. 

In conclusion :—observing the vast 
desires, the high pretensions, the rich 
and unlimited taculties of cultivated 
man, and contrasting them with the 
bounds and the miseries of his actual 
condition, the theologian entitles him 
a fallen being, a dethroned hing: pre- 
tended philosophers, a denaturalized 
animal, a misplaced monkey,—or ras 
ther one that is chastized for quit- 
ting his proper state: the cosmopo- 
lite, a workman, who is dismissed for 
ever, after having pushed a few mo- 
ments at the great wheel of the per- 
fectibility of the human race :—but 
the religious sage cousiders him as 
an immortal being, who commences 
his education, and who will complete 
it; who advances slowly, but who 
will in fine arrive, because eternity is 
before him! 





, * ** One great difference must be confessed between the ancient and modern learning :— 
‘heit’s led them to a sense and acknowledgment of their own ignorance,—the imbecility 


of the human 


understanding,—the incomprehension even of things about us, as well as 


wlose above us,—so as the most sublime wits among the ancients ended in their 


itzeradny la :—Our’s leads us to 
tamed ; and makes us think we 


uinption, and vain ostentation of the little we have 
or shal] know, not only all natural,—but even what 


ve call supernatural things.”".— Temple's Works, vol. I. p. 304. 
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THE LAST SONG, 


Must it be?—Then farewell, 
Thou whem my woman’s heart cherish’d so long: 
Farewell, and be this song, 

The last, wherein I say ‘ I leved thee, well.’ 


Many 2 weary strain 
(Never yet heard by thee) hath this poor breath 
Utter’d, of love and death 

And maiden grief, hidden and chid in vain. 


Oh! if, in after years, 
The tale that I am dead shal) touch thy heart, 


Bid not the pain depart, 
But shed over my grave a few sad tears. 


Think of me, still so young, 
Silent tho’ fond, who cast my life away, 
Daring to disobey 
The passionate Spirit that around me clung. 
Farewell again,—and yet, 
Must it indeed be so, and on this shore 
Shall you and I no more 
Together see the sun of the summer set ? 


Never; for soon the wind 
Will waft your bargue over the Biscay foam, 
Far from your early home, 
Your friends—and can you leave us, then, behind ? 


For me—my days are gone. 
No more shall J, in vintage times, prepare 
Chaplets to bind my hair, 

As I was wont: oh! ‘twas for you alone. 





But, on my bier I'll lay 
Me down in frozen beauty, pale and wan, 
Martyr of love to man, 
And, like a broken flower, gently decay. L. 


—_—_ 


THE TRAVELLER. 


No. IIL. 
DOVER CLIFFS, SEEN FROM CALAIS. 


Old Ocean hath not brought his terrors here, 

But the pleased eye rests on a beauteous plain, 
Smooth as the sand, and as the heaven clear, 

Whose rippling margin whispers in such strain, 

That scarce the eager footsteps can refram 
From venturing on to where those fairy Heights appear! 


Dim, but not dark, they shadowy brightness send 
Across the distance ; then they melt in air; 

Then, bursting from a cloud, they seem to bend 
Nearer to France, and sterner port they bear ; 
And then the Sun's rich livery they wear, 

As it his Viceroy’s, charg’d his glories to extend. 

Are they the portals of some bless’d abode, 
Sunk in the waters, rising to the skies ? 

Or mounds tor the cherubic guard who showed 
Their flaming weapons over Paradise r 
©r outworks of Eternity, that rise 

Unchang’d, though years have passed, storms howled, and currents flowed! 
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Sure Time on them hath built his royal throne 
Displayed his state, and fixed his Majesty ; 
Krom whence to view all by his hand cast down, 
City, and realm, order, and dynasty, 
Go floating, on the stream of ages, by 
In fragments, soon to sink, then rest for aye unknown. 
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And to his feet he hath the Tempests ta’en, 

And kennell’d them in caves fram whence they cry, 
Until he lets them loose upon the Main, 

Which bellows through its lone immensity, 

As o’er its breast they in their fury fly, 
Howling a many-voiced hymn of wild disdain ! 


toud be their roar, and tameless be their rage ! 
For there is one to whom their wrath is might ; 
Yoked to her car, they’ve sped, for many an age, 
Her vengeance on its course, in glorious fight— 
Then turn’d to crouch around her, like the Night, 
Still ready for the Island Queen new wars to wage. 








CHARLES THE FIFTH, AND A MONK. 


Scene, a Convent in Estremadura. 


Cuartes (after examining several 
watches lying on a working table be- 
fore him). After all my labours, no 
two of these Inanimate instruments 
will go alike—yet I foolishly believed 
that | could controul the free agen- 
cy of man, and compel thirty mil- 
lions of my fellow-creatures, gifted 
with faculties equal to my own, to 
adopt my creed, and set their faith by 
mine. Solitude and meditation have 
inade me wiser:—but would my late 
acquired wisdom attend me through 
the intrigues and wiles of courts, and 
guide my will if placed again upon 
the throne? JI fear not. Men act 
‘rom passion, not from principle ; and 
ie source of error is rather in the 
lieart than in the head.—I am weary 
of myself.—Ho! there (enteraservant) 
—Tell Brother Antonio, it is my will 
'0 see him (servant goes out). His 
is the only mind, within these walls, 
with whom mine loves to commune. 
He is full of matter, and, unlike his 
brethren, has energy of thought and 
‘trength of mind. (Enter ANTONIO.) 
Well, brother, I have sent for you to 
wile away the hour, between this 
and Vespers ; for solitude is wearisome 
to me at times, and makes me half 
‘egret the world I have forsaken. 
fc NTOMTO. The sudden change 
: i courts and camps to this seques- 
: a valley, from the excitement of 
tee tothiseventlesslife, 

‘cause a shock which few minds 


could support like your’s. You have 
not yielded to the charms of ease, nor 
has your mind forgot her active ener 
gies. The head, accustomed once to 
put the wheels of government in mo- 
tion, now guides the more obedient 
powers of mechanism, and can find 
employment in the rustic operations 
of our garden. 1 cannot thus employ 
my mind. I would consent to be the 
merest drudge on earth, provided I 
could pass irom this secluded spot, 
and, wandering unobserved from place 
to place, contemplate the vast variety 
of human minds engaged in action. 

Cuar_es. How comes it, brother, 
while so many of your order and of 
this very house, fill honourable sta- 
tions in active life, that you cannot 
obtain permission to gratify your wish 
of visiting the world. 

Antonio. The tale is long, but 
the substance may be comprehended 
in few words. I am a suspected 
man. 

Cuartes. Suspected—of what ? 

Antonio. Of heresy. Our late 
prior, a man of great sagacity and 
knowledge, was in our younger days 
my bosom friend. He used to talk 
with freedom of Luther, and his doc- 
trine of indulgences ; of the monastic 
life and discipline; and sometimes hint 
in confidence, that if all houses were 
as lax in doctrine and in discipline, 
as our own, a Spanish reformation 
might be useful. They made him 
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prior, and our friendship ceased. 
Some cross and flagrant cases of abuse 
received correction ; but when I ven- 
tured to suggest some vital altera- 
tions in our system, he called me Lu- 
theran, and bade me, at my peril, pro- 
pagate such devilish doctrines among 
the brotherhood. Verily he has his 
reward. He is now a Bishop. And 
if report say true, the first vacancy 
in the holy conclave will be filled by 
him. 

Cuartrs. I know him well. I 
had occasion to employ him in secret 
and important matters: these he dis- 
patched ably and faithfully. He is 
a steady end an able advocate for 


Spanish rights and privileges. If 


l }) Know his interest, he will 
place him in St. Peter’s chair. I 
tound him upright, meek, and hum- 
I 
] 


ie; and wonder much a man like 
im should leave you here, unmindful 
vi his former triendship. 
ANTONI It is his triendship that 


contines me to these walls for life ; 
for, in his valedictory discourse, deli- 


vered before the whole society, he 
bade them look to me and guard me 


well, for that I had the spirit of 


twenty Luthers struggling within me. 
And with these words he wept, and 
said that love tor me, as well as the 
interests of religion, demanded this 
from him, as he was loth that I 


should incur the shame and guilt of 


échism from holy mother church. 

Cuarirs (afler a pause). You 
are acquainted with the works of 
Luther ¢ 

Awxtonto. Only with those which 
recommend a retormation of ubuses: 
the later publications, which, as I 
hear, deny the authority of his Holi- 
hess, and make a separation from our 
church a necessary duty, have not 
been read by me. 

Cuartes. I| have read them all. 
They have formed the serious subject 
of my studies in this retreat. It was 
my duty to have done the same, when 
seated on the throne. Yet, though | 
then neglected it, | acted as decidedly 
as if I had given the subject all the 
consideration which its importance 
demands. And now I am vis'ted with 
strange compunctions and doubts, and 
sad misgivings overwhelm me. Think 
you, that God will visit in his wrath 
the man whose evil actions hate ori- 
ginated in error, not in principle? 

Antonio.. My oracle, the Stagy- 


rite, has discussed this very poin; 
and has decided, that error js » , 


c b~ 


luntary crime, arising from neglect. 
or from unwillingness to investigs:. 
the truth, and that all offences «i. 
ginating from it are justly punishal)l.. 

Cuances. The doctrine is hard. 
and I hope that, under the Christiay, 
dispensation, the Judge will uot be 
so extreme in marking what is done 
auiss. When I drew the swor 
against the Lutherans, and bruise.) 
their leaders with a rod of iron, it was 
with the full belief that I was doing 
service both to God and man. Those 
in whose wisdom and integrity o: 
mind I placed implicit confidsrice, 
urged ine to act with vigour, as ov 
the issue of the contest, not onl) 
unity of the church depended, bu: 
the crowns of sovereigns, the social 
system, nay, even our holy religioy 
itself. Such was their languave. 

Axstonio. I doubt not but that 
Dioclesian was induced by simile 
arguments, to issue orders tor the ex- 
tirpation of Christianity. And the 
scribes and pharisees advanced the 
very same, as reasons good andvalic, 
why our blessed Saviour should be 
crucified. Yet his blood lies on thei: 
heads, and on their children’s heads, 
to this day. 

Cuarces. I fear that my account 
will be a heavy one; but I bless my 
God, who gave me strength and reso- 
lution to quit the world, and, in sone 
degree, prepare to enter on eternity. 
On the throne I never could have 
known my errors. ‘The voice ot flat- 
tery would have rung in my dying 
ears, and J should have lifted up these 
hands, steeped in the blood of inno- 
cents, to the throne of grace, alc 
shown them as my certain passports 
into Paradise. Now I shall meet the 
hour of death, come when it may, 
a far different frame-of mind. | have 
experienced the vanity of pomp and 
power—their wretched insufficiency 
to make us happy here, whilst they 
expose us to temptations which lesse!! 
our chance of happiness hereafter. 1 
have been satiated even with success, 
have tried all ways of happiness, and 
found them terminate in discontent 
and weariness of soul. If I had my 
course again to run, and had my 
choice, I would rather be, like you, @ 
monk, than King of Spain. 

Antonio. Say not like me, for I 
have been an useless burden on 
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earth. God gave me talents—I have 
buried them. My life has been a 
blank. Alive, I occupy no link in 
the social chain; and when I die, 
there will be no place vacant. Hap- 
piness has not visited my cell oftener 
than your throne. And my view be- 
cond the grave is intercepted by 
‘Jouds and darkness. I have been a 
-isionary, and indulged the wildest 
jivhts of fancy. I have committed 
as many crimes in one hour, as Nero 
during his whole reign. I have mur- 
dered in cold blood more than have 
been slain under your auspices on the 
tield of battle. But, worse than all, 
| have been guilty of every species of 
blasphemy in the solitude of my cell. 
| have denied with Pyrrho the exist- 
ence of matter, and with Epicurus the 
immortality of the soul. 1 was formed 
for action, and the energies of my 
mind, being deprived of their natural 
vent, have preyed upon themselves. 
Even now, without a single tie to at- 
tach me to life, without one object to 
make it desirable, 1 dread the hour 
of dissolution, and am haunted with 
the perpetual idea, that my visionary 
crimes have rendered me liable to the 
punishment assigned to the realities. 
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Cuartrs. I see that every situa- 
tion in human life has its inseparable 
evils, and that the solitude of the cell 
is as dangerous to the active mind as 
the crowd of courts. We exhaust our- 
selves in vain attempts to obtain hap- 
piness here; and, as we advance in 
our course, like children who pursue 
the rainbow, perceive the object of 
pursuit equally distant as at first from 
us. At length, when the delusion 
ceases, we find ourselves entangled 
in a labyrinth, with a short and nar- 
row vista before us, and that termi- 
nated by the grave. ‘To it we must 
advance, willing or unwilling, and 
happy is he who is prepared to lay 
himself down in peace. Brother, this 
night our souls may be demanded at 
our hands. I wish to familiarize my- 
self with death. After vespers you 
shall read the service of the dead to 
me. I never hear it without feeling 
my mind purified, and elevated above 
the earth. 1 have some thoughts of 
having all the ceremonies of religion 
performed over me, as if I were dead. 
But of that another time; the bell 
has ceased to call to vespers, let ue 
go. (Lreunt.) 








LIVING AUTHORS. 
No. II. 


WORDSWORTH. 


Tue little island of Ischia is one of 
those fragments of aland of volcanoes 
which have been flung into the sea, 
and now freckle the light face of the 
bay of Naples. The three days we 
‘pent there last year, in the house of 
a priest, with little of his company, 
and none of any one’s else, will for 
ever remain hoarded in the museum 
ot our memory, as one of the rarest 
aud fairest specimens of existence ; 
a thing * to dream of, not to tell.” 

We were seated in the shade, onthe 
priest's balcony, one beautiful Sunday 
morning. A woman, with the high 
and fanciful white head-dress of the 
sand, was moving below amongst 
the green leaves of the vines, and 
loudly singing a religious ballad of 
her native place. The sun was shin- 
ing, bright and hot, on the main land, 
where were the Elysian fields, their 


tombs, and the promontory of Misena 
full in front; the lake of Acheron and 
the Stygian river, grey and steaming, 
a little on the left; the ruins of Cu- 
mea, and the Sybil’s cave, were just 
visible in the distance ; and a path of 
silver lay across from these objects, 
undulating over the small swellings 
of the summer water, up to the deep 
blue of the basin of Lacco, close at 
our feet. At this moment a stirring 
breeze suddenly sprung up, and 
caused all the features of this beauti- 
ful sight to quiver like arrows :—it 
also brought a brigantine in full sail 
round the headland of the island, and 
placed the stately vessel in the very 
midst of the picture, with its canvas 
hanging like clouds round its lofty 
masts, and its topmost streamer 
spreading quietly over them, like the 
sceptre of an unquestioned monarch. 
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Very common poetry, we think, 
would not be apt to intrude itself on 
so regal a scene; yet we confess that 
we felt it as but a glorious visible 
realization of Wordsworth’s lines— 


Or, like a ship, some gentle day, 

In sunshine sailing far away, 

A glittering ship, that hath the plain 
Of ocean for her vast domain. * 


Perhaps this maynot be exactly the 
fit introduction to an article of a criti- 
cal nature ; but the circuinstance sug- 
gested itself so forcibly to our minds 
in writing the name of Wordsworth 
at the head of the page, that we 
could not resist the temptation of go- 
ing into the description. It leads us, 
however, naturally enough, to notice 
one ot the distinguishing qualities of 
this author's writing—distinguishing 
him, that is to say, amongst most of 
his contemporaries, and resembling 
him to the other greatest masters of 
English song: we mean that perfect 
harmony with the elements of moral 
and physical beauty, which causes his 
poems to form a delightful text-book 
to nature herselt in the most striking 
of her works. There hangs about 
the finest passages of some of the 
most able poets of our day, an air of 
force and artilice, which, however 
high our admiration of them in the 
closet may go, excludes them from 
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our recollection when we are in the 
immediate presence of the sacred 
power from whence proceeds poetical 
inspiration: their histre seems they 
to go out, like that of the most mag- 
nificent chandelier that ever was sus. 
pended from the roof of a palace,when 
exposed to the face of a starry sky.— 
Wordsworth, however, never quits 
us on these solemn occasions: he is 
with us, as one who has aright to be 
wherever there is a display of natural 
sublimity, grandeur, or beauty. He 
does not disturb the august silence 
and secret influence of the spot or 
moment, by officious interference o: 
overstrained invitations and excite- 
ments ; but, like Moses and Elias in 
the Transfiguration, he is at once a 
fellow worshipper and a superior be- 
ing, whose more intimate communion 
with the glories before which we are 
prostrate, only adds to the simplicity 
of his zeal, and the humility of his 
devotion. 

In all the sterling poets—the im- 
mortal masters of the art—a soul ot 
truth and sincerity appears to be the 
animating spirit of their productions, 
far above all ambition of composition, 
yet producing its greatest success. 
It is this which enables them to pc- 
netrate while they please; which 
causes them to flash on the mind, with) 
the force of lightning, the character- 





* These are taken from the Wirite Doe of Rylstone; a poem of which the Edinburg: 
Review says, ** the author here appears in a slate of low and maudlin imbecility, which 
would not have misbecome Master Slender himself, in the close of a social day !” 
No. 50, p. $06. The reader is requested to support, if he can, another specimen ot 
this maudlin sottish weakness, as the magnanimous Reviewer terms it : 


** A moment ends the fervent din, 
And all is hushed, without and within : 
For, though the priest more tranquilly 


Recites the holy liturgy, 


The only voice which you can hear 

Is the river murmuring near. 

—When soft !—the dusky trees between, 
And down the path through the open green, 
Where is no living thing to be seen ; 

And through yon gateway, where is found, 
Beneath the arch with ivy bound, 

Free entrance to the church-yard ground ; 
And right across the verdant sod 

Towards the very house of God ; 

—-Comes gliding in, with lovely gleam, 
Comes gliding in, serene and slow, 


Soft and silent as a d 


A solitary Doe ! 


reani, 


White she is as lily of June, 

And beauteous as the silver moon. 
When out of sight the clouds are driven, 
And she is left alone in heaven.” 
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-ctic and essential qualities of objects, 
—that which we most feel about 
shem, and are often the least able to 
express. Wordsworth certainly has 
more of this power than any other 
living poet: his lines connect them- 
selves more permanently and easily 
with the scenery of nature, and the 
workings of thought and passion, 
than those of his contemporaries and 
rivals. They strike on our minds, at 
the moment of observation, like the 
licht of day, to illustrate and embel- 
lish. The passage we have just 
quoted from him furnishes an in- 
stance:—how perfectly, how musi- 
cally, how gracefully, does it accord 
with the actual image of the thing 
represented! and, at the same time, 
how true and suitable the sentiment 
which it adapts to the image, to give 
it a moral life, and an influence over 
the feelings. The sails of the brigan- 
tine in the sun, the stateliness of her 
port, her gentle yet commanding mo- 
tion, as if master of herself and all 
shout her,—her superiority over the 
expanse in which she moves, her sin- 
gleness in it, her fitness tor it,—all 
conspire to give to her the air and 
character of sovereignty. This pri- 
vilege of great poets to touch nature, 
as it were, with Ithuriel’s spear, 
causing her to start up under it in 
her true shape and genuine charac- 
ter,is suggested, though not expressly 
named, by the remark ef a living cri- 
tical writer on Milton’s description of 
the moon, as appearing 


Like one that had been led astray, 
l'hrough the heaven's wide pathless way. 


_ “Jn this couplet,” says the writer 
in question, ‘there is more intense 
observation, and intense feeling of 
uature (as if he had gazed himself 
lind in looking at her), than in 
twenty volumes of descriptive poe- 
try."—Pindar, when he makes the 
‘un travel in “ the vast desarts of the 
air,” affords another instance of the 
power of imagination stamping the 
unpression of truth; and there is a 
striking analogy of thought between 
the English and the Greek bard in 
the two passages. Lord Byron’s de- 
scription of the morning, 

——smiling as if earth contained no 

tomb, 

though more exclusively sentimental 
than the two we have just alluded 
be, is equally real in its spirit, and, 
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like the others, seems to call up in 
the mind reminiscences of former feel- 
ings, to bring back lost ideas and 
images, “‘ first affections,” and “ sha- 
dowy recollections,”"—the long passed 
hour 


Of splendour in the grass, of glory ia — 


the flower. 


We have heard that, immediately 
before the first publication of the 
Lyrical Ballads, Mr. Coleridge wait- 
ed on an eminent bookselling house, 
to ask whether, in the opinion of the 
partners, a series of Poems in the 
manner of Tenter’s paintings, was 
likely to attract popular notice and 
favour. We do not think it impro- 
bable that Mr. Coleridge took such 
a step, but we cannot compliment it 
in any way. The Booksellers only 
know what has succeeded, not what 
will:—indeed who does? And, while 
the gentlemen in question were un- 
duly flattered in one respect, they 
were, we think, almost insulted m 
another ; for Mr. Coleridge is well 
aware that there is no real resem- 
blance between the character of 
Wordsworth’s works and that of 
Teniers ; but he made use of a bung- 
lingillustration, as,in hisopinion, most 
suitable to the parties to whom he 
was speaking. He was, however, 
mistaken in this; for to be right is 
almost always to be intelligible, and 
vice versa. Although the Poems of 
Wordsworth often relate to familiar 
characters and incidents, and the 
Paintings of Teniers always do, ne 
two sets of productions can be ima- 
gined more dissimilar the one to the 
other. The works of the Dutch 
artist are valuable, beyond measure, 
for their /iteral truth; the feature 
which, where it is the most prominent 
in Mr. Wordworth’s, is very often the 
least pleasing, or rather the most re- 
pulsive. Teniers never leads his 
spectators further than the mere ob- 
jects he represents; but he gives 
these so richly endowed with their 
proper qualities, and so fully charged 
with the force of their own peculiar 
natures, that we are well contented 
to rest with them. Wordsworth, on 
the contrary, renders his familiar 
scenes andcharacters interesting, only 
by causing them to suggest and illus- 
trate a certain system of thought and 
feeling which belongs rather to him 
than to them; it is rather their Jatent 
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capabilities, than their apparent pro- 
pertics, which fturm the value of these 
in his poetry ; and when he is minute- 
ly descriptive of their common daily 
habits, for the sake of elucidating the 

hilosophy of their relative natures, 
he is evidently too far removed from 
real companionship with what he re- 
presents, for the representation to be 
pleasant. The tamiliarity strikes us 
as assumed for the moment; and the 
loquacious imbecility, childish tri- 
fling, and vuigar bluntness, which he 
often introduces, contrast disagree- 
ably with the solemnity of the pur- 
pose of their mtroduction, and the 
betrayed gravity and apostolic fer- 
vour of the author. The boors, and 
boors’ wives,and children, of Teniers, 
appear in his pictures tor the purpose 
o! enjoying themse Ives in good earnest 
in their own way: there they are,—to 
act and speak for themselves in and 
about that which concerns them. If 
you tickle thei, will they not laugh ? 
aud it you give them a jug of ale, 
will they not drink? They will, 
heartily ; and without being conscious 
that they are furnishing experiments 
in the philosophy of human nature: 
but Mr. Wordsworth’s peasants are 
brought in, pretty much as Surgeon 
Carlisle, the lecturer, brings in Sam, 
the academy model, to shew the stu- 
dents how a man moves his legs when 
he walks forwards, and how when he 
walks backwards! In the lecturer 
this proceeds from quackery ; in the 
poet it Is system. 

The Waggoner we think one of the 
finest, if not the very finest, of Mr. 
Wordsworth’s professed sketches 
from common lite; but a waggoner 
by Teniers would be altogether diffe- 
rent, we suspect,—and so would a 
Highland carrier, depicted by the au- 
thor of the Scotch Novels. One and 
the other would give us individuals of 
their class, of whom we might after- 
wards think, without any conscious re- 
ference to the painter or writer:—but 
it is Wordsweorth’s Waggoner, Words- 
worth’s Beggar, Wordsworth’s Sailor, 
or Wordsworth’s Schoolmaster, we 
hume in our minds, when recailing the 
subjects of some of the most cele- 
brated ot his compositions. His 
poetical characters are all marked 
wth toe impress of his own personal 
Ome; and Lieve.ore we think it, on the 
Woe, a pity, that he should attempt 
éuy thing but pieces where this ime 
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press would be the best of ‘recon. 
mendations. In spite of his fayij- 
arity of phrase, and long drawy-oy 
minuteness ot description, his hedge. 
menders and ditch-cutters would |e 
shyly looked at by the set at the 
Swan or the Red Lion, we fear. They 
would be set down ior Methodists, «, 
feilows that could not take their Owl 
parts. Even his old women, though 
they gossip tediously, do not gossip 
heartily, and would be slightly esti- 
mated at the village conclave of « 
summer evening. ‘Lhe reason of this 
is, that they are one and all of the 
Wordsworth feshion, and that is not 
by any means the true style of pot- 
houses aud gossipping-matches. Mr. 
Wordsworth’s intimacy with these 
classes is ot a speculative not a prac- 
tical nature: when he initates their 
Janguage, it is as the murse innitates 
the broken words and ill-put-togethes 
phrases of a child—in doing which 
she generally utters greater nouseuse 
than the chiki would have done. 

This criticism applies to Mr. W ords- 
worth’s compositions only as they 
may be called, or are intended to be 
considered, representations of fami- 
liar or common lite; and it has been 
particularly suggested by the allusion 
to Tenier’s paintings, so ill-judges 
and unfounded, as it appears to us to 
be at least. Mr. Coleridge, mw h> 
Biographia Literaria, gives a bett 
account of the object and characte! 
of his friend’s poems, when he ces- 
cribes the circumstances that atiend- 
ed the original conception of the play 
of the Lyrical Ballads :— 

Mr. Wordsworth was to propose to hin- 
self as his object, to give the charm of no- 
velty to things of every day, and to excite 
a feeling analogous to the supernatural, by 
awakening the mind’s attention from the 
lethargy of custom, and directing it to the 
loveliness and the wonders of the world be- 
fore us: an inexhaustible treasure, but tor 
which, in consequence of the film of fami- 
liarity and selfish solicitude, we have eyes, 
yet see not, ears that hear not, and heaits 
that neither feel nor understand. 

Vol. II. p. 2: 

In his endeavours to effect this no- 
ble object, Mr. Wordsworth particu- 
larizes only to generalize. 

From their gross matter he abstraets their 
forms, 

And draws a kind of quintessence from 
things. 

It is not to the denomination of ap 




















»iiect in the common catalogue of 
Hite, that he trusts to excite sympathy. 
. What's ina name,” he asks? He 
-onsiders every thing alike as a link 
») the vast chain that comprehends the 
aniverse; and, asgreat names interfere 
«oo much with the moods of his own 
mind, are not so tractable as little 
with which he can do as he 


ones, 


pleases, he very often gives a preter- 


nce to the latter. His ambition as a 
yoet he thus describes for himself: 





By words 
\\ hich speak of nothing more than what 
we are, 
Would I arouse the sensual from their 
sleep 


©)! Death, and win the vacant and the vain 
(') noble raptures. 
Preface to the L.vcursion, p. Xil-. 


1) pursuing this great purpose, 
\lr. Wordsworth. connects the sim- 
plest and commonest images with the 
rarest and citen the most complicated 
thoughts and feelings :—by which we 
nay see what a mistake it is to speak 
ot him as a writer, aiming at simffli- 
city,and failing in the attempt. Mere 
sinplicity does not enter into his plan 
we believe, and certainly has nothing 
to do with his system. He is fearless 
in the familiarity of his expressions, 
ecause he is conscious of the depth, 
grandeur, and importance of his sen- 
tnents. A flower gives him thoughts 
* too deep for tears :”—in the bright 
“te eggs of a sparrows nest he sees 
a vision of delight,” and the Colo- 
vadeof the Louvre would not probably 
touch him so sensibly. Let those only 
siwer at him for this, who are prepar- 
vd to sneer at the power of seeing 
* with equal eye,” 


A hero perish, or a sparrow fall. 


That people in general do not thus 
sce, we admit ; but they do not now 
laugh at Newton for gazing on soap- 
bubbles in their flight. The very 
simplicity and apparent triviality of 
‘n object, when it falls in the way of 
mind fullof the order of nature, and 
of the associated recollections of life, 
a often cause it to excite the sensi- 
ility more quickly and powerfully 
than qualities of a high and rare cast. 
W hen nature hath “linked to her fair 
works the human soul,” it will not 
tail to derive from even the “ daisy,” 


or the “ small celandine,” 
Vor. I. 
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Some apprehension ; 
Some steady love ; scme brief delight ; 
Some memory that had taken flight ; 
Some chime of fancy, wrong or night 3 
Or stray invention. 
W’ordsworth’s Poems. 


But let the poet explain this for 
himself: he does it eloquently, and 
touchingly, as it seems to us, in some 
lines addressed to the former of these 
flowers, of which the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers pronounce, that they are 
‘* flat, feeble, and ailected.”—No. 21, 
p- 218. 

If stately passions in me burn, 
And one chance look to Thee should turn, 
I drink, out of an humbler urn, 
A lowlier pleasure ; 
The homely sympathy that heeds 
The common life our nature brecds ; 
A wisdom fitted to the needs 
Of hearts at leisure. 
Whea, smitten by the morning ray, 
I see thee rise alert and gay, 
Then, cheerful Flower! my spirits p 
With kindred gladness ; 
And when, at dusk, by dews opprest 
‘Thou sink’st, the image of thy rest 
Hath often eased my pensive breast 
Of careful sadness. 

All this seems very laughable to 
the Edinburgh Reviewers. So much 
about a daisy! The poet could not 
have said more about a crowned 
head, or onethathas been uncrowned! 
We do not imagine, however, that 
their tone of feeling in this respect 
can be fairly considered as indicating 
the standard of public sensibility. 
The poet may sometimes push his 
levelling principles too far, and where 
he does so he becomes amenable to 
criticism ; but what is to be said of 
the heart or head of a man who picks 
out the following exquisite stanza, to 
support a charge of childishness and 
affectation, brought against our au- 
thor in the most caustic language of 
worldly scorn? 

My heart leaps up when I behold 

A rainbow in the sky: 

So was it when my life began ; 

So is it now I am a man; 

So be it when I shall grow old, 

Or let me die ! 

The child is futher of the man ; 

And I could wish my days to be 

Bound euch to each by natural piety. 

The Edinburgh Reviewers actually 
seize on this passage, deep as it is in 
sentiment, musical in expression, and 
inspired in feeling, as ridiculous,— 
wert because of the three admi- 
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rable lines with which it closes ! The 
doctrine of him who said that of little 
children is the kingdom of heaven, was 
foolishness to the Greeks. Mr. 
Wordsworth, in statelier language 


than that which we have quoted a 


little way back, gives at once a win- 
ning picture of his own heart, and an 
eloquent justification of his feelings, 
and the poetical system founded on 
thein, in the following verses taken 
from another of his works: 


Long have I lov’d what I behold, 

The night that calms, the day that cheers: 
The common growth of mother earth 
Suffices me—her tears, her mirth, 
Her humblest mirth and tears. 

‘The dragon's wing, the magic ring, 

I shall not covet for my dower, 

If I along that lowly way 

With sympathetic heart may stray, 
And with a soul of power. 

‘These given, what more need I desire, 
‘To stir—to sooth—or elevate ? 

W hat nobler marvels than the mind 
May in life’s daily prospect find, 

May find, or there create ? 


A potent wand doth Sorrow wield ; 

W hat spell so strong as guilty Fear ! 
Repentance ts a tender sprite ; 

If aught on earth have heavenly might, 
’ Lis lodg’d within her silent tear. 


It is only with the very thoughtful ; 
perhaps we should say the very con- 
templative, that this cast of poetry, 
stripped of external ** pomp and cir- 
cumstance,” is likely to be in high 
favour :—but the coarse, the vain, 
and the malignant would alone have 
sneered at it, if the better feelings of 
the public had not been perverted, on 
a subject of which it was imperfectly 
master, by the influence of flippancy 
and ignordice, accidentally possessing 
an opportunity of dong much mis- 
chief m this wavy. We do not think 
that Mr. Wordsworth, considering 
the general character of his composi- 
tions, had a right to calculate on that 
extensive and immediate popularity 
which has fallen to the lot of some of 
his contemporaries, who are certainly 
interior to him in poetical power ;— 
but that he should be insulted in his 
capacity of poet—he being the author 
of the Excursion and the Lyrical Bal- 
lads, in which works there is more of 
magnificent and touching poetry than 
in all the other volumes of English 
verse, which have appeared from the 
tine of Milton up to the present day 
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of the highest order o 
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—is an infamy attaching disgrace 4, 
the period. As for those principally 
concerned in it, they already fee} ti.) 
they have committed an irremediable 
fault, comecting them in reputation 
for ever with the very dregs of th. 
taste and judgment of their ting. 
What are we to say of the critic who 
gives the following passage, not less 
distinguished for purity and distinct- 
ness of language and description, 
than for. sublimity of sentiment, 4. 
the continuation of “ a@ raving ft?’ 
Edinburgh Review, No. 53, p. 12. 


The clouds were touched, 

And in their silent faces did he read 
Unutterable love. Sound needed none, 
Nor any voice of joy ; his spirit drank 
The spectacle * * * * 

In such access of mind, in such high hour 
Of visitation from the living God, 
Thought was not ; in enjoyment it expired. 
No thanks he breathed, he proffered no 
request ; 

mto sti] communion 
scends 

The imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 
His mind was a thanksgiving to the power 
"I¥gat made him ;—it was blessedness and 
love. Excursion, p. 13, 14. 





Rapt that tran- 


This is not poetry, we repeat, that 
ought to be so presently popular as 
the Lady of the Lake, or the Plea- 
sures of Hope;—nor ought the 
Samson Agonistes of Milton to be so. 
were it now to appear:—but that a 
critic of celebrity, holding a distin- 
guished place in intelligent society. 
should quote it as a specimen 0’ 
raving, is a circumstance not well 
calculated to make us exult in the e!- 
fects of high civilization, and the dit- 
fusion of public information, as It !s 
called. Without such misleaders 0! 
sentiment, Mr. Wordsworth’s poetry 
would have had fair play, and would 
have found the estimation to which 
it is entitled. No one would have bee! 
able to talk of his pieces that hal not 
read them, and this alone would be a 
great point gained for him, for, gere- 
rally speaking, those who read hin 
admire him. When people are good 
enough to tell us that they cannot ul- 
derstand Wordsworth, we willingly 
take their words for the fact, ave 
think of Doctor Johnson, who hoped 
he had not said any thing that could be 
understood by achatty individual, then 
in his company. . Lycidas and the 
Samson Agonistes, are compositions 
f poetry, but 
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they were lying on one table in a 
‘shionable drawing-room, and the 
Bride of Abydos on another hard by, 
we venture to say, that few male, or 
(male hands, would approach to open 
their covers. Nor does this fact con- 
demn either Milton or the public :— 
the farmer has received his due por- 
tion of fame from the public voice,— 
but he has received it only in the 
tulness of time, which, in his case, 
jas not been retarded by Edinburgh 
Reviews. Had they existed in his 
davs, how muchwould their Editor 
have made of the “ Tetrachordon” 
sonnet, and how little of the Hymn 
i, the Nativity! He would have 
picked out the following, probably, 
as a specimen of “ exquisite raving.” 
The stars with deep amaze, 

Stand fix’d in stedtast gaze, 

Bending one way their precious influence, 
And will not take their flight, 

Yor all the morning light, 

Or Lucifer that often warn’d them thence ; 
But in their glimmering orbs did glow, 
Until their Lord himself bespake, and bade 

them go. 
And, though the shady gloom 
Had given day her room, 
The sun himself withheld his wonted 
speed, 
And hid his head for shame, 
As his inferior flame 
The new-enlightened world no more 
should need : 
He saw a greater sun appear, 
Than his bright throne, or burning axle- 
tree could bear. 
The shepherds on the lawn, 
Or e’er the point of dawn, 
Sat simply chatting in a rustic row ; 
Full ttle thought they then, 
That the mighty Pan 

Was kindly come tolive with them below ; 
Perhaps their loves, or else their sheep, 
Was all that did their silly thoughts so 

busy keep. 

This is not at all in the style of 
the most popular modern poetry ; 
and yet we are far from intimating 
that what is popular at present does 
not deserve to be so. It possesses 
many distinguished qualities of its 
own, and we shall have the pleasure 
of dwelling on them in the future 
course of these articles:—but we 
must protest against considering the 
present taste as the standard of ex- 
cellence, or the criticisms on poetry 
in the Edinburgh Review as the voice 
even of the present taste. The latter 
imght possibly be better than it is ; 
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but, when left to itself, we are sure it 
is much better than these criticisms. 
The finest line in Campbell’s Gertrude 
of Wyoming, was cited, in the journal 
in question, among the objectionable 
passages ; and, while very overstrained 
praise was bestowed by iton Southey’s 
Don Roderick, the Reviewer took oc- 
casion to protest against one of the 
most poetical ideas in the book. 
How, he asks, can we commit our 
sympathies, without distrust, to the 
hands of a writer who introduces 
the shocking tameness of the sea-birds, 
which flew round about the fallen 
monarch in his retreat, as intolerable 
to his feelings? If he be right, 
Cowper, as well as Southey, must be 
pronounced ignorant of the human 
heart, and the nature of human sym- 
pathies, for in the verses ‘‘ supposed 
to be written by Alexander Selkirk,” 
we find the following lines :— 


The beasts that roam over the plain, 
My form with indifference see ; 
They are so unacquainted with man, 

Their taneness is shocking to me. 


It would not be worth while to fol- 
low Mr. Wordsworth’s traducers 
further into particulars:—it is of 
more consequence to inquire if he 
have faults that have given to these 
a very considerable advantage over 
him, which he might have withheld 
from them if he had so pleased. If 
such faults exist, it is important 


that they should be stated and esti- 


mated, in justice even to his genius, 
for mischief is always done to repu- 
tation by concealing any part of a 
case which is on the whole an excel- 
lent one. Some of our remarks 
in an earlier part of this article will 
have already convinced the reader 
that we are no sticklers for the poetic 
infallibility of Mr. Wordsworth ; but 
we will go further than this, and now 
state broadly, that he has, in our con- 
ceptions atleast, misconceived, in some 
very important respects, the true na- 
ture and end of poetry, and that, still 
more often, he perverts in practice the 
principles of his theory where they 
are sound and valuable. 

When Mr. Wordsworth thus ad- 
dresses the flower of the small ce- 
laudine, 

‘Lhou art not beyond the moon, 

But a thing ‘* beneath our shoon ;” 

Let, as old Magellan did, 

Others roam about the sea ; 
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Build who will a pyramid ; 

Praise it is enough for me 

If there be but three or four 

Who will love my litde flower :— 


when he thus addresses it, we say, he 
lets us into the source of the charac- 
teristic and besetting faults of his 
system ; for in this passage we see, 
not only the intensity of his feeling 
for the quieter and less ostentatious 
beauties of nature,—which is one of 
the most distinguishing of the pro- 
perties of a true poet,—but also a 
spirit of scorn and dislike towards the 
more heroic and brilliant manifesta- 
tions of passion and enterprise. From 
these he seems to turn with distaste, 
and rather in an ill-temper than other- 
wise: but angry contempt is very apt 
to throw a man off his guard, and we 
think it has done so to Mr. Words- 
worth. He seems sometimes deter- 
mined, not only to make us admire 
what is humble, but also what is in 
itself little :—not only is he disdainful 
of the accidents and accessaries of 
grandeur, but he often seems ena- 
moured of the mere circumstances of 
silliness, vulgarity, and weakness, in- 
dependently of any thing else. Now, 
we apprehend, that, if the two be put 
in the balance, the former will be 
found the more valuable for the poet’s 
purpose ; and that if it be Mr. Words- 
worth’s intention to discard what is 
accidental or extraneous, the last 
ought to be rejected by himas well as 
the first. To ‘ trace maternal pas- 
sion through many of its more subtle 
windings,” he states to have been his 
object in the composition of the 
«Idiot Boy ;” and it is an object 
worthy of the skill and feeling of the 
greatest of poets, and to be most hap- 
pily effected perhaps by placing the 
scene of the story in humble life :— 
but how does it assist this object to 
lengthen out the composition, beyond 
its natural interest, by the eternal re- 
petition of such names as “ Betty 
Foy,” and “ Susan Gale,” and by 
such expletive verses as the fol- 
lowing :— 

Beneath the moon that shines so bright, 
Till she is tired, let Betty Foy 

With girt and stirrup fiddle-faddle ; 

But wherefore set upon a saddle 

Him whom she loves, her Idiot Boy ? 


Suchaverseis absolutely disagreeable, 
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first, because, having no perceptih|, 
connection with the author's object 
there is nothing to raise it above ¢), 
degradation of the common vyulg; 
associations which its language si. 
gests: secondly, because the author’, 
business being with a passion, and » 
very serious one, this trifling is out 9: 
place: and thirdly, because, though 
it might pass, and even be admired, jy 
a picture where the artist succeeded 
in giving the exact lineaments of nature 
in its most homely situations and cha- 
racters,—where pathos, rudeness, iy. 
terest, and insignificance should be 
all mingled up together, exactly as we 
would be likely to find them in th 
corresponding conditions of real lite, 
—it is only felt as an incongruity in y 
composition by an author who does 
not give, and who cannot give, the 
real, genuine, hearty, every-day lov| 
to his rustic or vulgar characters. 
We repeat that he goes in amongst 
these as a philosopher and moralist, 
not ‘as a companion; and his sketches 
shew them stiff, awkward, and unna- 
tural, as if they were sensible of his 
presence, and felt embarrassed by it. 
The poet, therefore, never being able 
to conceal himself, or to preveut his 
own disposition from giving their ge- 
neral hue to all his pieces, ought te 
preserve consistency in them, by 
causing his incidents and characters 
to attend, as satellites, the course o! 
his own mind, following its natural 
movements, and strictly dependent 
on itsinfluence. Parodies of “ the un- 
meaning repetitions, habitual phrases, 
and other blank counters which ai 
unfurnished or confused understad- 
ing interposes at short intervals, in 
order to keep hold of his subject, 
which is still slipping from hiw,’* 
must appear as mere awkward in- 
congruities in such compositions, 
and unpleasantly ruffle and disturb 
the sympathies of their readers. 

Let us take as an example the poem 
of the “ Sailor’s Mother.”—How 
poetically does it apen ! 


One morning—(it was cold and wet,— 
A foggy day in winter time) 
A woman on the road I met, 
Notcld, though something past her prime : 
Majestic in her person, tall and straight; 
And like a Roman matron’s was her mein 
and gait. 





* Coleridge. 


raria, Vol. 2d. 


—See his excellent criticism on Wordsworth’'s Poetry.—Biographia Lite- 
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The ancient spirit is not dead > 

(Ojdtimes, thought L, are breathing there ; 

Proud was 1 that my country bred 

Such strength, a dignity so fair: 

she begg’d an alms, like one in poor 

estate 5 : ; 
{ jook’d at her again, nor did my pride 
abate. 

ilere is most evident the grand ima- 
vination of the poet, ‘ drawing all 
things to one, making things animate 
aid inanimate, beings with their at- 
tributes, subjects with their accessa- 
ries, take one colour and serve to one 
eflect.’* We see in these lines the 
vision of a dignified female form, 
approaching through the gloom, with 
the trappings of poverty hanging 
about her like darker folds of the 
wintry mist; and in this way the 
subject should have been pursued, 
and all such subjects, by Mr. Words- 
worth.—In “the old Cumberland Beg- 
gar,” he has done so consistently :— 
this piece is altogether in harmony 
with the following lines, forming its 
noble conclusion : 


‘Then let him pass, a blessing on his head ! 

And while in that vast solitude to which 

‘She tide of things has led him, he appears 

‘lo breathe and live but for himself alone, 

{'nblamed, uninjured, let him bear about 

‘the good which the benignant law of 
Heaven 

Has “_ around him; and, while life is 
lis, 

ull let him prompt the unlettered Vil- 
lagers | 

To tender offices and pensive thoughts. 

—Then let him pass, a blessing on his head! 

And, long as he can wander, let him 
breathe 

The freshness of the valleys ; let his blood 

Straggle with frosty air and winter snows ; 

And let the chartered wind that sweeps the 
heath 

Beat _ gray locks against his withered 
ace. 

Reverence the hope whose vital anxiousness 

‘nives the last human interest to his heart. 

May never Hovusk, misnamed of In- 
DUSTRY, 

Make him a captive! for that pent-up din, 

Lhose life-consuming sounds that clog the 
air, 

Be his the natural silence of old age ! 

Let him be free of mountain solitudes ; 

And havearound him, whether heard or not, 

The pleasant melody of woodland birds. 

B. W are his pleasures : if his eyes have now 

That doomed so long to settle on the earth 

The not without some effort they behold 

‘© countenance of the horizontal sun, 
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Rising or setting, fet the light at least 

ind a free entrance to their languid ovbs. 

And let him, whore and when lie will, sit 
down 

Beneath the trees, or by the grassy bank 

Of high-way side, and with the little birds 

Share his chance-gathered meal; and, finally, 

As in the eye of Nature he has lived, 

So in the eye of Nature let him die. 


What the Edinburgh Reviewers 
might say to these lines it is scarcely 
worth while to inquire: the public 
will feel them properly, and honour 
the genius and sensibility from whence 
they proceed:—but, when, from the 
grand imaginative opening of “the 
Sailor’s Mother,” which we have 
quoted above, the poet drops us 
abruptly into the commonest collo~ 
quial language of the poor, clumsily 
given, and without the vivacity of 
reality,—we are startled and disap- 
pointed at first, and on consideration 
offended. We ask ourselves, why is 
this put into the shape of poetry 
at all, and furnished with rhymes and 
metre? Poetry includes ornamental 
qualities in its very essence: common 
scolding is not fit for poetry, however 
energetic; yet thenatural language of 
anger is well adapted for the poet’s 
use. Something, however, is to be 
done by him, beyond giving the mere 
passion, or feeling, or incident: he is 
to celebrate, and celebration supposes 
array, selection, and adornment. It 
is not of gold ore that the monarch’s 
crown is made, but of gold drawn 
forth from surrounding impurities, 
foreign to its nature and accidental to 
its condition. The naturalist may 
find it most interesting in its former 
state: but Mr. Wordsworth does not 
represent himself as a mere natura- 
list ;—it has been his endeavour, he 
says, to give the natural language, of 
his characters “ purified from what 
appears to be its real defects, from all 
lasting or rational causes of dislike or 
disgust.” This being his principle, we 
think him often wrong in his practice. 
¢* Dislike and disgust” are, to be sure, 
strong words; but, Coleridge has told 
him, with sufficient reason, that ‘it 
is impossible to imitate truly a dull 
and garrulous discourse, without re- 
peating the effects of dullness and 
garrulity.” 

One of three things seems neces- 
sary to be done, in order that bare 





? Charles Lamb upon the genius of Hogarth. 
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representations of common life may 
be made pleasant in works ot a poeti- 
cal cast. Ist. The author must be 
entirely lost in the composition, and 
the reader’s attention be solely at- 
tracted to the accuracy of the de- 
scription, creating a sense of delight 
by that quality alone, if for no other 
reason: or, 2dly, the reader must be 
made to lose himself, in regard to all 
his usual associations of ideas and 
feelings with circumstances, by being 
thrown into another period or place, 
where such associations would be in- 
applicable: or, 3dly, the sense of 
humour or pleasantry must he ex- 
cited in his mind, and contrast be 
thus rendered a source of amusement 
and satistaction. 

Mr. Wordsworth, in his familiar 
dramatic pieces, does not observe, 
or aim to observe, either of the two 
first conditions: and in regard to the 
third, whenever he attempts humour 
or pleasantry, he is positively bad. 
Nothing can be more uncouth than 
his attempts at levity of manner. ; A 
disagreeable sense of contrast and 
contradiction, is in every respect, then, 
excited by his compositions of this 
stamp,—and to this may be traced 
that portion of the public distaste 
which has been fairly experienced to- 
wards the author. But these objec- 
tionable compositions do not form 
one-fourth of his published works ; 
and the large mass of these is com- 
posed of high and pure poetry, ma- 
jestic in expression, exquisite in sen- 
sibility, philosophic in thought, lofty 
in imagination, and splendid in 
imagery. That no poetical power, 
equal to his, exists in the present day, 
would admit of no debate, if the ques- 
tion were only to be debated by those 
who are masters of the evidence. 
Who of our present poets has pro- 
duced such a passage as the follow- 
ing, which we quote as a specimen of 
his steady strain, vying in strength, 
dignity, and simplicity, with the 
greatest productions of the greatest 
spirits ? 





Say what meant the woes 

By Tantalus entailed upon his race, 

And the dark sorrows of the line of 
Thebes ? 

Fictions in form, but in their substance 
truths, 

‘Tremendous truths ! familiar to the men 

Of long-past times ; nor obsolete in ours. 

—Exchange the Shepherd’s frock of native 
grey 


Living 








Authors. March 

For robes with regal purple tinged ; conyo-: 

The crook into a sceptre ;—give the pon “ 

Of circumstance, and here the tragic My... 

Shall find apt subjects for her highest ar, 

—Annid the groves, beneath the shadoy 
hills, 

The generations are prepared ; the pangs, 

The internal pangs are ready; the dread 
strife 

Of pure humanity's afflicted will 

Struggling in vain witb ruthless destiny. 

Of his sonnets we say nothing, he- 

cause their excellence seems to he 

universally acknowledged. If tender 

melody, running in unison with pa- 

thos of story and sentiinent, be de- 

manded, where shall we find any 

thing to excel these lines :— ; 

As, on a sunny bank, a tender Lamb, 

Lurks in safe shelter from the winds of 
March, 

Screened by its Parent, so that little mound 

Lies guarded by its neighbour ; the small 
heap 

Speaks for itself;—an Infant there doth 
rest, 

The sheltering Hillock is the Mother's 

rave. 

If mild discourse, and manners that con- 
ferred 

A natural dignity on humblest rank ; 

If gladsome spirits, and benignant looks, 

‘That for a face not beautiful did more 

Than beauty for the fairest face can do ; 

And if religious tenderness of heart, 

Grieving for sin, and peaitential tears 

Shed when the clouds had gathered and 
distained 

The spotless ether of a maiden life ; 

If these may make a hallowed spot of 
earth 

More holy in the sight of God or Man ; 

‘Then, on that mold a sanctity shall brood, 

Till the stars sicken at the day of doom. 


Or poor Ellen’s complaint of the 
faithlessness of her lover :— 


—‘ Ah why,” said Ellen, sighing to her- 
self, 

‘** Why do not words, and kiss, and solemn 

ledge ; 

‘* And nature that is kind in Woman's 
breast, 

‘¢ And reason that in Man is wise and good, 

“ And fear of him who is a righteous 
Judge, 

‘* Why do not these prevail for human life, 

** 'To keep two Hearts together, that began 

‘* Their spring-time with one love, and that 
have need 

** Of mutual pity and forgiveness, sweet 

“* To grant, or be received—while that poot 
Bird, 

“—O come and hear him! Thou whe 

hast to me 

*¢ Been faithless, hear him, though a lowly 
Creature, 
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« One of God's simple children that yet 
know not 
« The universal Parent, how he sings 
«As if he wished the firmament of Itcaven 
“ Should listen, and give back to him the 
voice 
« Of histriumphant constancy and love.” 
But the object of this article is not 
so much to quote or to review, as to 
ofer some observations on Mr. 
Wordsworth’s poetry, considered ge- 
nerally. This we have imperfectly 
done, with reference both to its me- 
rits and its defects. It is more easy 
ta see and describe the latter than to 
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do justice to the former. His errors 
are, in a great measure, to be traced 
to his system; and in reading his 
works we find, in every page almost, 
reason to join with Coleridge in say- 
ing of the author—“< I reflect with 
delight how little a mere theory, 
though of his own workmanship, ine 
terferes with the processes of genuine 
imagination in aman of true poetic 
genius, who possesses, as Mr. Words- 
worth, itever man did, most assuredly 
does possess, “* THE VISION AND THE 
FACULTY DIVINE.” 








SENTIMENTALITIES ON THE FINE ARTS; 


BY JANUS WEATHERCOCK, Esq. 


(To be continued when he is in the Tumour.) 


No. II. 


Tout autour oiseau la voletoient, 
Et si tres-doulcement chantoient, 

(Ju’il n’est cueur qui n’en fust ioyeulx. 
Et en chantant en l’air montoient, 
Et puis Pun l'autre surmontoient 

A Vestivee a qui mieulx mieulx. 
Le temps n’estoit mie mieulx. 
De bleuestoient vestuz les cieux, 

Et le beau Soleil cler luisoit. 
Violettes croissoient par lieux 
Et tout faisoit ses devoirs tieux 

Comme nature le duisoit. 

Alain Chartier, Livre des quatre Dames., 


Through the trees the Sunné shone 
Upon the grass, with bright bemes 
With many glad glidy streamés, 
And eke the welkin was so faire, 
Blue, bright, and clere was the aire, 
Aud fuil attempered, sooth it was 
Neyther too cold, ne hot it was 


Ne’ in al! the welkin was no cloud. 


Janus,as youmay remember, Mister 
Editor, before agreeing to become a 
Contributor, made a bargain with you 
that he should be allowed to be a 
profound or as flighty, as serious or 
as comical, as personal or as imper- 
sonal, as general or as particular, as 
he pleased. You made some difficul- 
ty about it; but, on his saying that he 
would answer for his own discretion, 
and offering to produce an extract 
trom the Register of his parish to 
prove that he had arrived at the years 
of that quality, you consented, or ra- 
ther conceded, with a shake of your 
head, which seemed intended to ex- 
onerate you from the consequences 


Chaucer. 


of the measure. Phoebus, probably, 
did the same thing when Phaeton 
took the reins out of his hands. If 
your publishers find Janus doing mis- 
chief, they must act the part of Ju- 
piter, launch a thunderbolt at his head 
by the two-penny post, (you know his 
address), and tumble him from his 
car! In the mean time, it is his inten- 
tion to gallop on, in his own wild, but, 
he flatters himself, smart cavalier- 
like fashion. ' 

I (Janus) had made a tolerable din- 
ner the other day at George’s, and, 
with my mind full of my last article, 
was holding up a petit verre d'eau de 
vie de Dantzic to the waxen candle ; 
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watching with scient eye the number 
of aureate particles—some swimming, 
some sinking quiveringly, through the 
oily and luscious liquor, as if inform- 
ed with life—and gleaming, like golden 
fish in the Whang-ho, or Yellow-river 
pea by the way, is only yellow 
rom its mud) :—so was I employed, 
when suddenly I heard the day of the 
month (the 15th), ejaculated in the 
next box. This at once brought me 
back from my delicious reverie to a 
sense of duty. “ Contributions must 
be forwarded by the 18th at the very 
latest,” were the Editor’s last words to 
Janus, and he is incapable of forget- 
ting them. I felt my vigorous per- 
sonal identity instantly annihilated, 
and resolved, by some mystic process, 
into a part of that unimaginable plu- 
rality in unity, wherewithal Editors, 
Reviewers, and, at present, pretty 
commonly Authors, clothe themselves, 


when, seated on the topmost tip of 


their top-gallant masts, they pour 
forth their oracular dictaon the groan- 
ing ocean of London spread out huge 
at their feet.—Forthwith we (Janus) 
sneaked home alone—poked in the 
top of our hollow fire, which spouted 
out a myriad of flames, roaring plea- 
santly, as, chasing one another, they 
rapidly escaped up the chimney—ex- 
changed oursmart, tight-waisted, stiff- 
collared coat, for an easy chintz gown, 
with pink ribbonds—lighted our new 
elegantly-gilt French lamp, having a 
ground-glass-globe painted with gay 
tlowersand gaudy butterflies—hauled 
torth Portfolio, No. 9. and established 
ourselves cosily on a Grecian couch ! 
Then we (Janus) stroked our fa- 
vourite tortoiseshell cat into afull and 
sonorous purr; and, after that our 
tnuse, or maid-servant, a goodnatured 
Venetian-shaped girl, (having first 
placed on the table a genuine flask of 
a3 rich Montepulciano as ever voy- 
aged from fair Italia) had gently, but 
firmly, closed the door, carefully ren- 
dered air-tight by a gilt-leather bind- 
ing, (it is quite right to be particular) 
we indulged ourselves in a compla- 
cent consideration of the rather ele- 
gost figure we made, as seen in a 
arge glass placed opposite our chim- 
ney mirror,—without, however, mov- 
ing any limb, except the left arm, 
which instinctively filled out a full 
cut glass of the liquor before us, 
while the right rested inactively on 
the head of puss !— 








F Maret, 


It was a sight that turned all our 
gall into blood !—Fancy, comfortal)|. 
reader! Imprimis, A very good 
sized room. Item. A gay Brussel’s 
carpet, covered with garlands ¢/ 
flowers. Item. A_ fine oriving/ 
cast of the Venus de Medicis. [tey). 
Some choice volumes in still more 
choice old French maroguin, with 
water-tabby-silk linings ! Item. 
Some more vols. coated by the skill 
of Roger Payne, and “ our Charles 
Lewis.” Item. A piano, by Tom- 
kisson. Item. A Damascus sabre, 
Item. One cat. Item. A large New. 
foundland dog, friendly to the cat. 
Item. A few hot-house plants, on a 
white-marble slab. Item. A_ deli- 
cious, melting love-painting, by Fu- 
seli:—and last, not leastin our dear love, 
we, myself, Janus! Each, and the 
whole, seen by the Correggio kind ot 
light, breathed, as it were, through 
the painted glass of the lamp! ! !—— 
Soothed into that amiable sort of seli- 
satisfaction,so necessary to the body- 
ing out those deliciously-voluptuous 
ideas perfumed with languor, whicli 
occasionally swim and undulate, like 
gauzy clouds, over the brain of tle 
most cold-blooded men, we put forth 
our hand to the folio, which leaut 
against a chair by the sofa’s side, and, 
at hap-hazard, extracted thence 
Lancret’s CHARMING “ Ripas 
Irauien.” TJ. P. le Bas. Sculp. 
A Summer party in the greenwood shade. 
With lutes prepared, and cloth on herbage 
laid, 
And Ladies’ laughter coming through the 
air.— L. Hunt's ** Rimini.” 


This completed the charm.—We 
immersed a well seasoned prime peu 
into our silver inkstand three times. 
shakingoffthelooseink again lingering- 
ly, while, holding the print fast in our 
lefthaud, we perused it with half shut 
~ 8 dallying awhile with our de- 

ight. 

Fast and faster came the tingling 
impetus, and this running like quick- 
silver from our sensorium to our peli, 
we gave the latter one conclusive dip, 
after which we rapidly dashed off the 
following description “ couleur ¢¢ 
rose. 

Under the green-wood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And tune his merry note, 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither : 
Here shall he see, , 
2 
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vo enemies, but airy sweet-voiced 
women; quick to wound and quick 
ty heal,—-gently crushing out the 
»tours of the hyacinths, and violets, 
v<they bouad over the elastic grass, 
ty the varied divisions of the guitar, 
audmandolin!—Norare there wanting 
jockets of rush-bound tlasks of Tus- 
cane. sparkling like rubies with an 
ouethyst bloom! Such is the invi- 
+tion to this gay, green “ closset of 
layes,” and soine half dozen sifken 
vuliers have obeyed the summons. 
--The increasing heat of the day, 
siown by warm white heaps of 
fleeey clouds, has thrown into the 
ludies’ faces a captivating languor, 
more dangerous to their “ servants,’ 
and therefore to themselves, than the 
cool-cheeked, clear, quick-eyed brisk- 
ness of the fresh morning. 

About the middle of the picture, 
seated under a mossy-rooted elm, a 
giovanni, of a truly Italian cast of 
jeatures, is, with an open-eyed ecar- 
iestiess, pressing another ice-cooled 
bumper of Vino schelto upon the 
nymph beside him, whose-full under- 
lip, slightly dropped, seems to say ir- 
resolutely, “ Oh no! not another— 
lam quite afraid—I am indeed.” 
And well may she be so, for there 
is that, in the delicately cut nostril 
aud the acutely-sensitive projection 
of ber slightly turned-up nose, which 
tell _us, that in her “the Paphian 
Boy” has no need of assistance from 
* grape-abounding-Bacchus.” — A 
dark-haired girl, “ amorous of mis- 
chief,” curled on the daisy-powdered 
grass, leans on the round knee of her 
puzzled friend,—her Parmegiano hand 
shining white in the sun, while, with 
cul tuned up, and away from the 
spectators, she archly watches the 
‘truggle. The next thing, worthy of 
record, is a rustic marble table, co- 
vered with aclean cloth, French bread, 
baskets filled with heavy globes of 
érapes, china dishes of sweetmeats, 
ilagons of the aforesaid Tuscany, and 
loug-stemmed full-bodied glasses to 
“rink it out of. Behind this table we 
have another conflict. A Gallant— 
With lockes crull, as they were laide in 

presse. Canterbury Tales. 

And smallish in the girdlestede, 
Romant of the Rose. 
“ppears, at the first sight, to be 
putting Hamlet’s question to a slen- 
“r-jointed, bright-skinned little co- 
a Between, and in the cold 
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shade of two elms, is suspended a 
swing, containing a_ pearly girl, 
whirled into full carcer by the strenu- 
ous exertions of two lovers, one of 
whom bears, in his free attitude, and 
dress, the characteristics of a soldier. 
A wicked gipsy beneath her, lolls on a 
bank of green-springity grass, half 
hidden by 2 large rose-bush. There 
are other groupes scattered about, all 
enjoying themselves in ways be- 
commg the place and party, quite as 
much as those we have particularly 
deseribed:—But these we do not 
noose to intrude upon:—we shall 
therefore say a very few words on 
the landscape, end then, offering a 
few criticalremarkson the whole, con- 
clude this, our second Scntimentality. 

The happy set have chosen their 
spot uncommonly well. They are 
completely embowered in a natural 
saloon, composed ef siurdy thick- 
leaved elms, and slender dacacias, 
waving their feathery transparent 
tops in a gently-gliding air, just suf- 
ficiently strong to bend their young, 
yellow-green shoots.—In one corner 
runs a clear, cold stream, paved with 
gravel and silver sand, and tull of 
shining pebbles, flinging a hun- 
dred hues agaist the dancing sun- 
beams; while violets trail their leafy 
nets over the thick, soft, dark-green 
grass on the edges. 

There are a hundred such delight- 
ful nooks about 7.2-J7i//, within a 
quarter of an hour’s welk from the 


little inn at its foct—periect terre in- 


cognite to the cockney visitors, who 
would think themselves utterly lost 
if they attempted to penetrate any of 
these apparently inextricably-tan- 
gled bosquets.) 

The entrance to this luxurious re- 
cess, is through a short, narrow, ar- 
cade of mulberry trees, meeting at 
the top; terminated by the two elms 
composing the pillars of the swing.— 
Looking through the opening, we 
lose the little path behind the angle 
of a hedge-row, after it has made a 
few zig-zags; and the prospect is 
closed by some clumps of trees, with 
a range of light-blue hills peeping 
over their tops.—We are absolutely 
intoxicated with the bare idea of this 
warm nest; and feel how truly sooth- 
ing it is, even in imagination, to es- 
cape from our gray and watery sky 
without doors, to any such ‘ sunny 


spot of greenery” as the present.— 
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A land of trees, which reaching round about, 

In shady blessing stretched their old arms 
out: 

With spots of sunmy opening, and with 
nooks, 

To lie and read in, sloping into brooks. 

° . . . * * * 

And all about, the birds kept leafy house, 

And sung, and sparkled in and out the 
boughs ; 

And all above, a lovely sky of blue 


Clearly was felt, or down the leaves laughed 
through. 
. al . eo ° . « 


Places of nestling green, for poets made, 
Where, when the sunshine struck a yellow 
shade, 
The slender trunks, to inward peeping sight, 
Throng’d in dark pillars up the gold green 
light. Rimini, p. 67. 
It was at first our intention to fa- 
vour our readers with a few technical 
criticisms concerning impasto, scumh- 
ling, and glazing, &e. &c. for which 
we are eminently qualified—(for be it 
known with all due reverence, we 
possess the “ art pratique,” as well 
as “theoretique,” of painting); but 
our head now absolutely turns at the 
very thought of plunging into a bath 
of drying oil and turpentine, after the 
crystal well just mentioned :—sothat, 
begging leave to assure all Dilletanti 
and Cognoscenti, that the chiaroscuro 
is well conducted, the different sub- 
stances well discriminated, and that 
the swinging girl comes in a tender 
demi-tint against the sky, with warm 
reflexes, we shall bid our patient rea- 
der, or readers, a very good night: 
and high time it is, for the oil in the 
lamp is nearly exhausted, and the 
wine, in the flask, quite.— 
Thine, Dear Reader, 
And Your’s, Mr. Editor, 
Janus WEATHERCOCK. 


P.S. No. 1. We quite forgot a fop 
in the corner, with a satin cloak drag- 
ging on the ground ; his back turned 
upon two fair Mischiefs, and think- 
ing of nothing in the world but tun- 
ing his guitar; to support which, 
while he tightens a string with one 
hand and tries it with the other, he 
has aprie his coxcomical foot, in 
a truly alarming way, on the edge of 
the full wine basket, which actually 
tilts up under the weight !! How can 
people se so inattentive!! One of the 
neglected Damosels seems to enter- 
tain for him, and his works, a spirited 
and proper contempt. 
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N. B. We beseech our readers yi; 
to run mad after M. Lancret’s wor, 
at large. He is, in general, jy: , 
feeble imitator of the charming W q:. 
teau's manner, with as little of }\ 
substance as can be well imagined — 
The “ Repas Italien,” is a mira. 
lous exception. 

P.S. No.2. Rubens has Painted 
several pictures of these sort of sy). 
jects. One of them is the famoys 
‘Garden of Love,” known by the 
splendid and somewhat scarce print 
by Bolswert. 

It is wonderfully rich in stiff rose. 
coloured satins, marble _porticoes. 
“with ivy and the gadding ying 
o’ergrown, brazen fountains, spark. 
ling jewels, whirring “ foules small,” 
laces, little dogs, velvet hats, flowers 
and feathers. But it wants gou/.— 
The Flemish fair have an utter inca- 
pacity of feeling that tingling sense 
of delicate pleasure, so racily ex- 
tended, by the Frenchman, over his 
thin-skinned Italian Brunettes. 

Our favourite Stothard—* et & 
Brute!” has treated us with two or 
three crudely-coloured things, whic!) 
he means to be gay, and to that end 
he has done his utmost with his 
raw patent yellows, Antwerp blues, 
cold purples, violent rose-pinks, and 
verdigrease greens. But it won't do. 
Mr. Marshall, of Aldermary Churcli- 
yard, beats him hollow with respect 
to fine colours, after all. There is 
not a grain of vivacity in one of his 
figures, at least of Italian vivacity. 
They are only good little English 
boys and girls, in masquerade. In- 
deed, latterly, Stothard never conde- 
scends to make out a set of features 
at all. The only spirit his figures 
have, lies entirely in their attitudes, 
which have really a deal of na- 
ture,—(we are only speaking ot 
his imitations of Watteau, in more 
homely subjects he is unrivalled )— 
that is, they are elegant portraits 
of flaxen-headed boys and girls, uii- 
tiated in the mysteries of fashionable 
boarding-schools. And, truly, the 
sight of their innocent recreations 13 
very touching to an amiable mind, 
and would be so to us, were they 30 
intended; but, unfortunately, Mr. 
Stothard fancies, that, in their “ sim- 
ple cheeks sincere,” he has embodied 
the souls of the “noble and amorous 
dames” in Boccacio, or the Queen of 
Navarre’s licentious “Heptameron! 
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‘sken in that point of view, they 
san nothing but the lamentable 
spectacle of mawkish do-me-good in- 
ipidity. 
whe fact is, that Stothard has not 
the slightest knowledge of the man- 
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ners of what are called the higher 
classes, or any power of seizing those 
grand characteristic national traits, 
by which the inhabitants of the south 
are so vitally distinguished from those 
of the north. 
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‘ No. II. 


ON RETURNING TO THE COUNTRY FROM TOWN. 


Yer quiet meadows, and ye sighing trees, 

‘To dwell with you in peace I now am free ; 

Oh! that your loveliness could give me ease, 

And rouse my spirit into ecstasy ;— 

That I might tell, in strains of poesy, 

Of all the beauty spread o’er earth and heaven! 
Would that this high-born power to me were given 
In place of my soul’s lost tranquillity! 

Yet still I'd mournful think, how I would sit 

In happy days, watching the clouds that flit 
Before the moon, as if, in sport, to hide 

Her placid face from all the world beside ;— 
When wand’ring streams, and flowers, were to me 
Sources of heartfelt, silent, luxury! 


2 


Breathe, breathe upon me still, thou balmy air! 
Thy freshness calms the fever of my frame ; 

For I an panting come from whence thy name 
Alone is known; and thou must now repair 

The ills of deep disease, and deeper care ! 
Encompass, then, and clasp me,—let me feel 
Thy healthy kisses on my pale lips steal, 

Whilst my tired ears thy gentle whisp’rings share ! 
And, as thy touch revivifies my soul, 

I'll watch the glowing clouds that o’er me roll, 
I'll mark the trees that how at thy command, 
And all the waving verdure on the land, 

Until I yearn to float with thy pure breath, 

And yield me to thee in a sigh—of death! 


TO PAN. 


Why is it, Pan, that I can nowhere find 

Traces of thee? I’ve sought through forests wide, 
By many a deep embower'd fountain’s side ; 
Among the vales where stealing rivers wind, 

And all the haunts I deem’d most to thy mind, 

In vain, for thou art not!’ Yet have we still 
Stores of ripe — ruddy as thy cheeks, 


Young wanton 


ids, with all their pranks and freaks, 


And honey, milk, and almonds, at thy will. 
But ah! the Nymphs are wanting, who would bind 
Thy jovial temples with fresh ivy wreaths, 
Giving their light robes to each air that breathes ; 
They have forsook thy fields for gilded domes— 
And thou, neglected, hast found brighter homes. 
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POSTSCRIPT TO THE NEWS FROM ROME. 


Since the article, under the head 
« News from Rome,” has been print- 
ed off, we have received the follow- 
ing communication, which, enlarging 
as it does on an interesting subject 
noticed in the former, we are anxious 
to liy before our readers in the same 


Numer. It is highly gratifying to 
hea: of the favourabie impression 
made by our clever men on the minds 


of the continental professors and 
amateurs. In the art of painting, 
England was supposed by foreigners 
to be doing nothing ; and now they 
find that she Les been carrying to a 


high devree of excellence a style of 


art of which they themselves know 
nothing, and which bursts upon them 
with features of originality and power 
that almost take their breath away, 
while it establishes its consanguinity 
with the productions of the older 
masters that are most unanimously 
praised. On the Continent, with the 
finest things before their eyes, they 
have been going on dully and igno- 
rantly, embodying in their practice 
the faults which attend injudicious 
imitation, and those opposite ones 
which result from vam contempt. 
They have taken what would have 
been better let alone and neglected 
that, the spirit of which, at least, they 
ought to have endeavoured to seize. 
Of the ideal in form, as got at by the 


Greeks, through the profound study of 


nature, they know nothing ; — that 
seems to be a discovery quite peculiar 
to our own country, and though its 
splendour may for a moment be some- 
what obscured by accidental cireum- 
stances, it will be justly honoured 
hereaiter, and referred to as consti- 
tuting the most important era of mo- 
dern art. The continental style of 
drawing is hard, unmeaning, and 
talse ; and of good colouring the art- 
ists have not a notion. “At Rome,” 
says one of our correspondents, “ they 
know absolutely nothing of the pro- 
cess of vlanzing, though they see its 
effect in many old pictures. A pupil 
of Cammucini and Landi once sent to 
me for some glazing colours, because 
I had convinced him they were used in 
a ‘Titian he was copying, and, when 
he got them, he mixed them with 
wiite, and spread them over his pic- 


ture!” 





We allude only to the French ang 
Italians in these remarks: the first 
being bad, and the second worse, 
The Germans, whose works we haye 
had an opportunity of seeing, have 
great merit of a peculiar sort. ‘They 
act, as usual, on a mystical, or ra- 
ther fantastical idea ; but, in working 
on this, they evince great devotion 
of mind and will to their object, and 
much real power of conception and 
execution. 

The artists of the three nations, 
however, have recently had several 
opportunities of seeing what their 
i-nglish rivals can do, and a strony 
impression of surprise and admiration 
has evidently been made on their 
minds. The able and excellent Ca- 
nova, who has faults certainly, but 
who has genius of the highest order, 
has been the foremost to weiccime 
British artists, and to extol their 
merits. No one could better aflord 
to do this, and from none other would 
the testimony be so valuable. We 
shall soon have occasion to offer 
some remarks on this great master’s 
style and his particular works ; but 
at present we will not prolong the 
introduction to our correspondents 
communication. 

Rome, Jan. 20, 1820. 

I have already told you, that we 
have recently seen here quite a con- 
stellation. of English talent. Law- 
rence, Turner, Jackson, Chauwitry, 
and little Moore—to say nothing ot 
a milky-way of secondary geniuses. 
The first named ( Lawrence) has made 
a sensation beyond description. You 
will see a proof of the likelihood ot 
this in the works he has taken over 
with him: but you cannot figure to 
yourself the effect here of the con- 
trast they presented to the cold, in- 
sipid, weak things of the present 
school of Rome. ‘To the Italians he 
seemed to introduce a new art; and 
he gave them all plenty of opportu- 
nity to see, not only his works, but 
his manner of working, by leaving 
them freely open to inspection in all 
their different stages. With great 
liberality, and an utter absence of 
quackery and affectation, he admit- 
ted the public, without distinction or 

exception, between each sitting, ito 
the room where his pictwes were- 















120. ] 
He was regarded as a superior being, 
and a wonder, as indeed he was here. 
Ilis elegant manners made him so 
many friends ; and these and his ta- 
lents procured him so many distine- 
tions, that he could scarcely prevail 
on himself to quit the place. He 
lingered in it much longer than he 
intended, and his broken resolutions 
excited the ridicule of those who had 
not the same temptations to break 
theirs. Lawrence has declared that 
Rome supplies the test of the painter 
and the poet. It has, I believe, in- 
spired him with ‘ high resolves,” 
which I hope his return to London 
will not dissipate. His portraits of 
the sovereigns, &c. you will see ; but 
one small work which he has left here, 
exceeds, in the estimation of every 
body, all he has done beside, without 
exception. It is the head of Ca- 
nova, Which he did in London, entirely 
repainted ; and it may now be cited 
as the most poetical, elegant, enthu- 
siastic delineation of acute genius, 
without flattery, that has ever been 
executed. Its animation is beyond 
all praise. Per Bacco, che uomo é 
questo!” [T heard Canova ery out 
when it was mentioned. And then 
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the effect of the whole exceeds even 
the Emperor's. Crimson velvet, and 
damask, and gold, and precious mar- 
ble, and fur, are the materials which 
he has worked up to astonishing bril« 
liancy, without violating good taste, 
or the truth of nature. This painting 
is a present to his Holiness, and 2 
noble one it is. 

Jackson also has painted a head 
of Canova, which you will see to 
more advantage than we did, for it 
was unfortunate here in having the 
former picture to contend with. He 
has also copied Harlowe’s picture of 
Wolsey—but I remember this was 
no favourite of yours, and I scarcely 
think you will like the copy better 
than the original. 

Turner was here some time ; but 
did nothing for Rome, to our very 
great disappointment. His magic 
power would have confirmed the en- 
chantment of the Italians. He re- 
serves himself for London: but he 
has not been idle, having made innu- 
merable sketches of compositions, 
which he permitted nobody to see— 
not from illiberality, as some thought, 
but simply because they were too 
slight to be understood. 
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I will make a prief of it in my note-beok. 


Merry Wives of Windsor. 


No. Hil. 


Secret Society—A famous associ- 
ation of this nature existed in Ger- 
many, which was called La Con- 
trairie de la Rose-croix.* This fra- 
ternity was sought for carnestly by 
Deseartes, its professed object being 
that in which he was so ardently en- 
vaved, the search of truth. In spite, 
however, of all his pains, he could 
never light on one man who belonged 
to it; nevertheless, says Thomas, 
there is reason to believe that it cer- 
tainly existed, for it was much spoken 
of throughout the whole of ¢ iermany. 
It had its advocates and its enemies, 
who wrote for and against it; and, in 
1623, they did the philosophers who 
were Its members, the honour to 
bring them on the stage at Paris, in 
the theatre of the Hotel Burgogne. 


One of the principal rules of this 
society was, that every thing relative 
to it should remain hidden ; and how 
well this rule was kept, may be 
guessed by the useless search of 
Descartes. Its founder was said to 
be a German, born in the 14th cen- 
tury, and things little short of miracles 
are recorded of him. He had pro- 
foundly studied magic, which was 
then one of the most esteemed of 
sciences ; he had travelled in Arabia, 
Turkey, Africa, and Spain, and 
had every where made himself ac- 
quainted with the most famous sages 
and cabalists: he had learned from 
them all the secrets of nature, and 
all the methods of art; and, in 
the end, he established himself 
in a grotto of his native country, 





* The Rosicrusians—that famous society, so often mentioned, so little known. 
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where he lived in the ecstasies of 
solitary contemplation, to the great 
age of 106 years. He was in the 
habit of performing prodigies during 
his life ; and his relics were reputed 
to have the same power after his 
death. Thomas: says his history 
bears a resemblance to that of Apol- 
lonius Thyaneus. People supposed 
that a sun shone in the grotto, which 
had been his dwelling, and was his 
grave. There is something very 
sublime in this imagination. The 
association, formed by this extraor- 
dinary man, was charged with the 
important and difficult task of re- 
forming the sciences throughout the 
world. It would be worth some- 
thing to know what were the found- 
er’'s own notions in the various sci- 
ences :—not those of Newton, it is to 
be presumed. It is both curious and 
affecting to contemplate the ruins of 
theories, and fragments of systems, 
that lie strewing the face of the 
history of philosophy. What has 
become of the mighty and magnifi- 
cent doctrines of antient philosophy? 
Those which were the pride of their 
inventors, the admiration of their 
scholars, the astonishment of the 
people. They lie, like the ruined 
cities which Pliny saw on each side 
of him in his voyage :—like the re- 
mains of Tyre, and Sidon, and 
Nineveh,—like the dust of Carthage. 
Those proud cities, as the old French 
poet says, now in ruins, but— 

Dont la fierté, la force, et le pouvoir sem- 

bloit 
Menacer Punivers qui sous eux trembloit, 


The glories of these past systems 
are like the sun of the German magi- 
cian’s cave, which had no other func- 
tion but to shed a light on his tomb! 





Heretics.—Moreri says (Art. Here- 
tiques) that, from the commencement 
of Christianism, presumptuous and 
sensual spirits have appeared, who 
have revolted against the creeds of the 
church. Of these refractory people,who 
think for themselves, there follows a 
long list, at the head of which are the 
Agonyclites, who only pray standing, 
and will not kneel: the Christiano- 
categores, who worship images, and 
the Iconoclastes, who break them. 
There were also the followers of 
Durand de Valdock, who said that 
marriage was disguised fornication : 

3 
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the Patrobrusians, who said tha 

baptism could do but little good to 

little children: Abeillard’s disciples 

who said, we ought to believe only 

what we can understand: the Vay. 

dois, followers of Valdo, a merchant 

of Lyons, who made an assemblage 

of all the heresies of their age: the 

Flagellants, who preferred whipping 
to martyrdom! In the 14th century, 
as the same author informs us, there 

were the Bisoches, who were for com- 
munity of women, like Plato and 
the French revolutionists: the Be- 

guins, who said that any common 
man might be as good as a saint: 
the Dulcinists, who considered illicit 
intercourse an act of charity. Cesena 
and Oken were excommunicated by 
Pope John, for having said that 
Jesus Christ had no property. The 
Turpulins said it was only necessary 
to pray to God with the heart, con- 
demned churches, and went naked. 
Under the same head of heretics we 
find mentioned Wickliff and his fol- 
lowers: Jerome Huss of Prague: 
Jean de Roatius, who built a castle in 
Bohemia, which he called Mount 
Zion, and from whence he said the 
truth would issue one day; but, in 
the mean time, he made use of Mount 
Zion to send out armed men every 
day, for the purpose of levying con- 
tributions on the neighbouring 
country! Mr. Behain, a shepherd, 
who insisted that priests had no right 
to tithes, is of course, included in the 
list. Then follows Luther, and in 
the same page the Libertins, who said, 
that we could have in appearance all 
sorts of religions without having any: 
Castalion, who said we might follow 
any indifferently: the followers of 
David, a glazier of Ghent, who said 
he was the third David who was to 
reign over the earth: then comes 
Calvin: then Servetus, by his side, 
whom he burnt: but the worst of 
all, in Moreri’s opinion, seem to be 
the annointed, a sort of English Cal- 
vinists, who thought, that not to em- 
brace their doctrines was the only 
sin that one could commit in this 
world. TheOlliers, or Anti- Lutherans, 
seem innocent enough: the historian 
says, they regale themselves four 4 
tour, and are delighted to make good 
cheer. The Cordomans, qu? cov- 
choient péle-méle, are worse. Among 
the Jews are mentioned the Muso- 
rites, who worshipped rats and mice: 
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the Muscaronites, who adored the 
od of flies: the Serpenticoles, who 
worshipped serpents: and the Vitu- 
jicoles, who were devout to calves.— 
What are we to say to all this va- 
riety of belief ;—this tissue of absurdi- 
ties, incomprehensible subtleties, and 
cross profligacies? Nothing—but 
that we ought to draw from it a 
lesson of charity. If further proof 
were wanting, we might find it in 
the story of Ochin, who was hunted 
by the Pope into Switzerland, and by 
the Protestants from Switzerland 
into Moravia, where he died of the 
plague. He wrote a work which he 
called “ Labyrinths,” in which he 
showed, with much clearness, that 
they who maintain the doctrine of 
jrvcewill are entangled in four great 
‘and inextricable difficulties; and 
afterwards, that they who support 
the principles of necessity, fall also 
into four deep embarrassments: these 
constitute eight labyrinths: he then 
turns himself on all sides to get out, 
but not finding any issue, he puts 
up an ardent prayer, addressed to 
(rod, to deliver him from these 
abysses. In the conclusion, however, 
he plucks up spirits, and decides that 
the only way is to say, with Socrates, 
I only know that I know nothing.” 





Colley Cibber — Nokes— Liston.— 
What Lewis—gentleman Lewis— 
was in acting, Colley Cibber, “ co- 
median,” as he styles himself, is in 
the style of his‘ Apology for his Life:” 
equally quick, light, airy, and grace- 
ful,—with an equal dash of the cox- 
comb, and as much brazen good hu- 
mor, and condescending self-love. 
It is not our present intention, how- 
ever, to write a critique on this book, 
though it furnishes a good subject for 
an article—but to quote Cibber’s ex- 
cellent description of Nokes the comic 
actor, which we lay before our read- 
ers, first that they may be amused by 
its intrinsic excellence ; and secondly, 
because we think they will recognise 
in it many touches of resemblance to 
our Liston—our inimitable, and in- 
describable Liston, who is himself a 
convincing proof that the world is 
not going backward, as some philo- 
sophers pretend. 


Nokes, says Colley, was an actor of a 
quite different genius from any I have ever 
read, heard of, or seen, since or before his 
“me; and yet his general excellence may 
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be comprehended in one article ; viz. a plain 
and palpable simplicity of nature, which 
was so utterly his own, that he was often as 
unaccountably diverting in his common 
speech, as on the stage. I saw him once, 
giving an account of some table-talk, to 
another actor behind the scenes, which a 
man of quality accidentally listening to, 
was so deceived by his manner, that he 
ask’d hin, if that was a new play he was 
rehearsing ? It seems almost amazing, that 
this simplicity, so easy to Nokes, should 
never be caught by any one of his succes- 
sors. Leigh and Underhil have been well 
copied, though not equalled by others. But 
not all the mimical skill of Estcourt (famed 
as he was for it) though he had often seen 
Nokes, could scarce give us an idea of him. 
After this perhaps it will be saying less of 
him, when | own, that though I have still 
the sound of every line he spoke, in my ear, 
(which used not to be thought a bad one) 
yet I have often try’d, by myself, but in 
vain, to reach the least distant likeness of 
the Vis Comica of Nokes. ‘Though this 
may seem little to his praise, it may be ne- 
gatively saying a good deal to it, because I 
have never seen any one actor, except him- 
self, whom I could not, st least so far imi- 
tate, as to give you a more than tolerable 
notion of his manner. But Nokes was so 
singular a species, and was so formed by 
nature for the stage, that [ question, if 
(beyond the trouble of getting words by 
heart) it ever cost him an hour’s labour to 
arrive at that high reputation he had, and 
deserved. 

The characters he particularly shone in, 
were Sir Martin Marr-all, Gomez in the 
Spanish Friar, Sir Nicolas Cully in Love 
in a Tub, Barnaby Brittle in the Wanton 
Wife, Sir Davy Dunce in the Soldier’s 
Fortune, Sosia in Amphytrion, &c. &c. &c. 
To tell you how he acted them, is beyond 
the reach of criticism: but, to tell you what 
effect his action had upon the spectator, is 
not impossible: this then is all you will 
expect from me, and from hence I must 
leave you to guess at him. 

He scarce ever made his first entrance in 
a play, but he was received with an invo- 
luntary applause, not of hands only, for 
those may be, and have often been, partially 
prostituted, and bespoken ; but by a gene- 
ral laughter, which the very sight of him 
provoked, and nature could not resist ; yet 
the louder the laugh, the graver was his 
look upon it; and, sure, the ridiculous so- 
lemnity of his features were enough to have 
set a whole bench of bishops into a titter, 
could he have been honoured (may it be no 
offence to suppose it) with such grave and 
right reverend auditors. in the ludicrous 
distresses, which, by the laws of comedy, 
folly is often involved in; he sunk into 
such a mixture of piteous pusillanimity, 
and a consterna.on so ruefully ridiculous 
and inconsolable, that when he had shook 
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you to a fatigue of laughter, it became a 
moot point whether you ought not to have 
pity’d him. When he debated any matter 
by himself, he would shut up his mouth 
with a dumb studious powt, and roll his 
full eve into such a vacant amazement, 
such a palpable ignorance of what to think 
of it, that his silent perplexity (which 
would sometimes hold him several minutes) 
gave your imagination as full content, as 
the most absurd thing he could say upon it. 
In the character of Sir Martin Marr-all, 
who is always committing blunders to the 
prejudice of his own interest, when he had 
brought himself to a dilemma in his affairs, 
by vainly proceeding upon his own head, 
and was, afterwards afraid to look his go- 
verning servant, and counsellor in the face ; 
what a copious, and distressful harangue 
have I seca hinn make with his looks (while 
the house has bec in one continued roar, 
tur several minutes) before le could pre- 
vail with his courage to speak a word to 
him ! Then might you have, ai once, read 
in his face Vexation—that his own mea- 
sures, Which he had piqued himself upon, 
had failed. LEnvy—of his servant's supe- 
rier wit—Distress—to retrieve, the occasion 
lie had lost. Shame—to confess his folly ; 
and yet a sullen desire, to be reconciled and 
better advised, for the future! What tra- 
grey ever shewed us such a tumult of pas- 
vious, rising, at once, in one bosom! Or 
what buskin'd hero, standing under the load 
of them, could have more effectually moved 
his spectators, by the most pathetic speech, 
than poor miserable Nokes did, by this 
silent eloquence, and piteous plight of his 
features ¢ 
His person was of the middle size, his 
voice clear, and audible ; his natural coun- 
teaance grave, and sober; but the moment 
ate spoke, the settled seriousness cf his fea- 
tures was utterly discharged, and a dry, 
drolling, or laughing levity took such full 
possession of him, that 1 can only refer the 
tdea of him to your tmagination. In some 
of his low characters, that became it, he 
had a shuffling shamble in his gait, with 
%) contented an ignorance in his aspect, and 
an awkward absurdity in his gesture, that 
hail you not known him, you could not 
have believed, that, naturally, he could have 
had a giain of common sense. In a word, 
[ an tempted to sum up the character of 
Nokes, as a comedias, in a parodie of what 
Shakspeare’s Mark <Antony says of Brutus 
is a U1crli— 
“- His life was laughter, and the Indicrous 
So mixt in him, that nature might stand up, 
and say to all the world—this was an 
actor.” 





French and English Book Collectors. 
—The following character of the 
French and English Book Collectors 
hes been drawn by M. Ebert, 
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the Secretary of the Royal Library 
Dresden : 
“The French Collector is fond of 
proportion, and his library has an e). 
cyclopedical character: the Enylish 
Collector cares very little whether  (e- 
partment happens to be quite empty or 
not, and is merely guided by his inelj- 
nations. ‘The French Collector secks 
to unite, in his library, antiquity, ra- 
rity, and expensiveness, with instruc- 
tion, entertainment, and applicability 
to the wants of lite: the Knglishinan 
again, in his obstinate partiality, will 
sometimes pass a whole liie (Mac 
Carthy was an Englishman!) in tonn- 
ing a collection oi books in the iniaucy 
ot printing, or impressions on pareli- 
ment. The French Collector is 
guided by a fine taste and feeling 
(sometimes over-fine) only for what 
is beautiful, agreeable, and ap- 
propriate ; the Englishman his tre- 
quently a feeling only for what is 
striking, whimsical, and in the nature 
of caricature. Thus the Frenchman 
has a horror for the wood cuts in 
most of the impressions of the 15th 
and 16th century (Renouard, Ll. 
91.) ; the Englishman again, at least 
in the period of Dibdin’s Decameron, 
bought them up at almost any price. 
In his illustrated Copies, the Englis!- 
man mixes up, in a motley manucr, 
plates of every age, form, and value: 
the Frenchman selects only plates tor 
the works he iliustrates, of the same 
form, and of decided value. The 
French are fond of the earliest pro- 
ductions of their literature, and ev- 
deavour to obtain them, but with 
moderation, and at prices which bear 
a proportion to those of, treasures 0! 
greater, or at least more universal, 
merit: the English, when they see 
an old Caxton or Pynson, in which no 
one can have any enjoyment, lay 
aside all discretion and imoderation. 
From this very extravagance, the in- 
clinations of the English are perpetu- 
ally changing, whereas the libraries 
of the French who collect with mode- 
ration, and according to. principles, 
have upon the whole the same cha- 
racter now, which they possessed hal 
a century ago. Lastly, the French- 
man views the results of his industry 
as a collector with a light and cheer- 
ful feeling, and the Englishman with 
a heavy and proud feeling. ‘The for- 
mer, were it even from an innocent 
vanity, is always ready to show, and 
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ty communicate to others what he 
ossesses: the latter, with no less 
claims to admiration, hides his trea- 
sures in envious inaccessibility.” 

Such is Mr. Ebert’s account, and 
there is a gloss of truth over his pic- 
ture; but it appears to us that there 
-. a good deal of falsehood in the par- 
ticulars. When he speaks of the 
Freuch being fond of their old litera- 
ture, we think him quite opposed to 
the fact, and will almost venture to 
say, that old French literature is not 
only more collected, but more justly 
relished in England than in France. 


Extract from Lord Byron's Journal. 
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As to French moderation in collect 
ing, it arises from their want of pas- 
sion and of deep feeling in any pursuit: 
and their readiness to show their 
books is more owing to their general 
fondness for theatrical display, than 
to the kindness of their dispositions. 
If scholars wish solid favours done 
them by book collectors, they are 
more likely to be served in England 
than in France, by private hands; 
but the mob of curiosity-hunters will 
have most opportunities of gratifica- 
tion afforded them in the latter 
country. 








EXTRACT FROM LORD BYRON’S JOURNAL. 


[We offer the following scrap from the travelling memorandum book of 
tis celebrated peer and poet, with a good deal of satisfaction that it has 


been put in our power so to do. 


The passage has a direct, and very visible 


reference, to the grand scenery of Manfred, thet finest of all Lord Byron's 
poems, where the spirit of his genius seems wrestling throughout with the 


spirit of nature—the struggle being for the palm in sublimity. 


Lord Byron’s 


Muse is  ofimagination more compact” in this production, we think, than in 
any of his others: she never once descends to any thing earthy or grovelling. 
He has enveloped the poem, too, in a beautiful haze of mystery ,—graceful 
as the light clouds which he saw decking, and veiling, by turns, the proud 
crags, and threatening projections of the highest class of alps.—Mantred Nas 
always appeared to us a more genuine creation of Lord Byron’s mind than» 


any other of the pieces we owe to his pen. 


The melancholy is more heart-- 


= : the poet does not here seem to scowl his brows, but they drop under 
the weight of his thoughts. Tis intellect, too, is strongly at work in it,— 
wal the stern haughtiness of the principal character is altogether of an intel- 


lectual cast. 


The conception of this character is Miltonte. 


The poct has 


made him worthy to abide amongst those “ palaces of nature,” those “ icy 
halls, “where forms and falls the avalanche !”—Manfred stands up against 
me ——a scenery of the poem, and is as lofty, towering, and grand as 
ie piesa i: When we picture him in imagination, he assumes a shape 

‘height and independent dignity, shining in its own splendour amongst the 


s10wWy summits which he was accustomed to climb. 


The passion, too, in 


hey composition, is fervid and impetuous, but at the same time deep and 
a ; and it is not always thus in what Lord Byron has done. It is serious 
. sincere throughout. The music of the language is as solemn and as 
ouching as that of the wind, coming through the bending ranks of the inac- 
reps Alpine forests ;—and the mists and vapours, rolling down the gullies 
and ravines that yawn horribly on the eye, are not more wild and striking 


pas appearance, than are the supernatural creations of the poet’s fanc 
lose magical agency is of mighty import, but is nevertheless continual 


ly 


surmounted by the high intellectual power, invincible will, and intrepid phi- 


losophy of Manfred. 


ain first ideas of the descriptive passages of this beautiful poem, will be 
asily recognised in the following rapid sketches, made in the very moment 


ot actual observation. 


In the vivacity of these, too, may be seen proof that 


_ impulse was already in action. A poem might be predicted from 
ne? het prose notes. It need scarcely be added, that the noble author 
cue al ought of publication when he jotted these remarks on paper j—sin- 
an re of his talents has done him this wrong—if wrong it be. The 
Moe, therefore, of the observations in question is not to be regarded with 

erence to the strictest models of accurate writing. It is the strength, the 
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energy, the life, the rapidity of the touch which will attract the reader's 

notice :—he will be pleased also to see an exact transcript of the impressions 

which were made on so susceptible and rich a mind, by the most celebrated 

objects of natural magnificence which the earth can boast of Possessing. ] 
<< 


Sept. 22, 1816. — Left Thunn_ in 


a boat, which carried us the length of 


the lake in three hours. The lake 
small, but the banks fine.—Rocks 
down to the water’s edge. Landed at 
Newhouse. Passed Interlachen.— 
entered upon a range of scenes be- 
yond all description or previous con- 
ception. Passed a rock bearing an 
inscription—two brothers—one mur- 
dered the other—just the place for it. 
Atter a variety of windings, came to 
an enormous rock—arrived at the 
foot of the mountain (the Jungfraw) 
Glaciers—torrents—oue of these 900 
feet visible descent!—Lodge at the 
Curate’s—set out to see the valley— 
heard an avalanche fall like thunder! 
Glaciers enormous—storm came on— 
thunder, and lightning, and hail! All 
in perfection and beautiful. The tor- 
rent is in shape, curving overthe rock, 
like the tail of the white horse, stream- 
ing in the wind—just as it might be 
conceived would be that of the 
“Pale Horse,” on which Death is 
mounted in the apocalypse. It is nei- 
ther mist, nor water, but a something 


tide !—It was white, and sulp 


between both. Its immense height 
gives it a wave, a curve—a spread. 
ing here, — a condensation there. 
W onderful—indescribable. 

Sept. 23.—Ascent of the Wingren. 
The Dent dargent shining, like truth, 
on one side; on the other the clouds 
rose from the opposite valley, curling 
up perpendicular precipices, Like the 
foamof the ocean of hell, during a spring 

lury, 
and immeasurably deep in appear- 
ance. The side we ascended was of 
course not of so precipitous a nature ; 
but, on arriving at the summit, we 
looked down on the other side, upon 
a boiling sea of cloud, dashing against 
the crag on which we stood.—Arriv- 
ed at the Greenderwold ; mounted, 
and rode to the higher glacier—twi- 
light—but distinct—very fine—gla- 
cier like a frozen hurricane—star 
light, beautiful—the whole of the day 
was fine, in point of weather, as the 
day in which paradise was made. 
Passed whole woods of withered 
pines—all withered—trunks stripped 
and lifeless—done by a single winter! 





THE CONTRAST. 


Writien under Windsor Terrace, 17th Feb. 1520. 


I saw him last on this Terrace proud, 
Walking in health and gladness, 

Begirt with his Court, and in all the crowd, 
Not a single look of sadness. 


Bright was the sun, and the leaves were green, 
Blithely the birds were singing, 

The cymbal replied to the tambourine, 
Aud the bells were merrily ringing. 


I have stood with the crowd beside his bier, 
When not a word was spoken, 

But every eye was dim with a tear, 
And the silence by sobs was broken. 


I have heard the earth on his coffin pour, 
To the muffled drum’s deep rolling, 

While the minute-gun, with its solemn roar, 
Drown'd the death-bell’s tolling. 


The time since he walk’d in his glory thus, 
To the grave till I saw him carried, 
Was an age of the mightiest change to us, 


But to Aim a night unvaried. 
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We have fought the fight ;—from his lofty throne 
The foe of our land we have tumbled, 


And it gladden’d each eye—save his alone 
For whom that foe we humbled. 

A daughter beloved—a Queen—a son— 
And a son’s sole child have perish’d ; 


And sad was each heart, 


save the only one 


By which they were fondest cherish’d. 


For his eyes were seal’d, and his mind was dark, 
And he sat in his age’s lateness, 
Like a vision throned,—as a solemn mark 
Of the frailty of human greatness. 
His silver beard o’er a bosom spread 
Unvex'd by life’s commotion, 
Like a yearly-lengthening snow-drift, shed 
On the calm of a frozen ocean. 
Still o’er him oblivion’s waters lay, 
Though the stream of time kept flowing ;— 
When they spoke of our King, ’twas but to say 
That the old man’s strength was going. 


At intervals thus the waves disgorge, 
By weakness rent asunder, 

A piece of the wreck of the Royal George, 
For the people’s pity and wonder. 

He is gone at length—he is laid in dust— 
Deaih’s hand his slumbers breaking, 

For the coffin’d sleep of the good and just 
Is a sure and blissful waking. 

His people’s heart is his funeral urn, 
And should sculptured stone be denied him, 

There will his name be found, when in turn 
We lay our heads beside him. IH. 








GENERAL REPORTER. 
ie 
THE DRAMA. 


No. 


Minor Theatres.—This is a subject 
on which we shall treat, with satis- 
faction to ourselves, and, we hope, to 
the edification of the reader. Indeed, 
we are not a little vain of the article 
we propose to write on this occasion ; 
and wefeel the pen in our hands flutter 
its feathered down with more than its 
usual specific levity, at the thought 
of the idle, careless career before it. 
No Theatre-Royal oppresses the ima- 
sination, and entombs it in a mauso- 
leum of massy pride ; no manager's 
pompene pretensions choak up the 
Wvely current of our blood: no long- 
announced performance, big with ex- 
pectation, comes to nothing, and yet 


lil. 


compels us gravely to record its fab 
lure, and compose its epitaph. We 
have here “ ample scope and verge 
enough;” we pick and chuse as we 
will, light where we please, and stay 
no longer than we have a mind—say- 
ing “ this I like, that I loath, as one 
picks pears: "—hover over the Surry 
theatre; or snatch a grace beyond the 
reach of art from the Miss Dennett's 
at the Adelphi; or take a peep (like 
the Devil upon Two Sticks) at Mr. 
Booth at the Cobourg—and one peep 
is sufficient :—Or stretch our legs and 
strain our fancies (as a pure volun- 
tary exercise of dramatic faith and 
charity) as far as Mr. Rae and the 
2Q2 
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East London, where Mrs. Gould (late 
Miss Bufrell), makes fine work with 
Don Giovanni and the Furies! We 
are not, in this case, to be “ con- 
strained by mastery.”—Escaped from 
under the more immediate inspection 
of the Lord Chamberlain’s eye, fasti- 
dious objections, formal method, re- 
gular details, strict moral censure, 
cannot be expected at our hands: 
our “ speculative and officed instru- 
ments” may be well laid aside for a 
time. At sightof the purlieus of taste, 
and suburbs of the drama, criticism 
“‘clappeth his wings, and straitway 
he is gone!” In short, we feel it as 
our bounden duty to strike a truce 
with gravity, and give a furlough to 
fancy ; and, in entering on this part 
of our subject, to let our thoughts 
wander over it, sport and trifle with 
it at pleasure, like the butter-fly of 
whom Spenser largely and _ loftily 
sings in his Muiopotmos.— 


There he arriving, round about doth fly 
From bed to bed, from one to other border, 
And takes survey, with curious busy eye, 
Of every flower and herb there set in order; 
Now this, now that he tasteth tenderly, 
Yet none of them he rudely doth disorder, 
Nor with his feet their silken leaves deface, 
But pastures on the pleasures of each place. 
What more felicity can fall to creature 
Than to enjoy Delight with Liberty, 
And to be lord of all the works of Nature, 
Yo reign in th’ air from earth to highest 
sky: 
To feed on flowers, and weeds of glorious 
feature, 
To take whatever thing doth please the eye? 
Who rests not pleased with such happiness, 
Well worthy he to taste of wretchedness! 


li we could but once realise this 
idea of a buttertly-critic, extracting 
sweets from flowers, and turning gall 
to honey, we might well hope to soar 
sbove the Grubstreet race, and con- 
found, by the novelty of our appear- 
ance, and the gaiety of our flight, the 
idle conjectures of ignorant or mali- 
cious pretenders in entomology !— 

Besides, having once got out of the 
vortex of prejudice and fashion, that 
surrounds our large Winter Theatres, 
what is there to hinder us (or what 
shall) from dropping down from the 
vergeot the metropolis into the haunts 
ef the provincial drama ;—from tak- 
ing coach to Bath or Brighton, or 
visiting the Land’s-End, or giving an 
account of Botany-bay theatricals, or 

the establishment of a new theatre at 
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Venezuela? One reason that makes 
the Minor Theatres interesting j, 
that they are the connecting link, tha: 
lets us down, by an easy transition, 
from the highest pomp and _proudes; 
display of the Thespian art, to jt, 
first rudiments and helpless infancy, 
—With conscious happy retrospect, 
they lead the eye back, along the visi; 
of the imagination, to the villege 
barn, or travelling booth, or o}\- 
fashioned town-hall, or more gentee! 
assembly-room, in which Momus first 
unmasked to us his fairy revels, and 
introduced us, for the first time in 
our lives, to that strange anomaly in 
existence, that fanciful reality, that 
gay wakingdream, a company of stroll. 
ing players ! Sit still, draw close to- 
gether, hold in your breath—not a 
word, not a whisper—the laugh is 
ready to start away, “ like grey- 
hound on the slip,” the big tear of 
wonder and expectation is ready to 
steal down “ the full eyes and fair 
cheeks of childhood,” almost before 
the time. Only another moment, and 
amidst blazing tapers, and the danc- 
ing sounds of music, and light throb- 
bing hearts, and eager looks, the cur- 
tain rises, and the picture of the world 
appears before us in all its glory and 
in all its freshness. Life throws its 
gaudy shadow across the stage; 
Hope shakes hismany-coloured wings, 
‘“ embalmed with odours;” Joy 
claps his hands, and laughs in a hun- 
dred happy faces. Oh childish fancy, 
what a mighty empire is thine ; what 
endless creations thou buildest out o 
nothing ; what “ awide O” indeed, 
thou chusest to act thy thoughts, and 
unrivalled feats upon ! Thou art bet- 
ter than the gilt trophy that decks 
the funeral pall of kings ; thou art 
brighter than the costly mace that 
precedes them on their coronation- 
day ! Thy fearfullest visions are en- 
viable happiness ; thy wildest fictions 
are the solidest truths. Thou art the 
only reality. All other possessions 
mock our idle grasp: but thou _per- 
formest by promising ; thy smile 1s 
fruition ; thy blandishments are al 
that we can fairly call our own; thou 
art the balm of life, the heaven of 
childhood, the poet’s idol, and the 
player’s pride! ‘The world is but thy 
painting ; and the stage is thine et- 
chanted mirror.—When it first dis- 
plays its shining surface to our — 
how glad, how surprised are we! We 
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have no thought of any deception in 
the scene, no wish but to realise it 
ourselves with inconsiderate haste 
and tond impatience. We say to the 
air-drawngorgeous phantom, “ Come, 
let me clutch thee!” A new sense 
comes upon us, the scales fall off our 
eyes, and the scenes of life start out 
in endless quick succession crowd- 
ed with men and women-actors, 
such as we see before us—compa- 
rable to “ those gay creatures of the 
element, that live in the rainbow, and 
play i’ th’ plighted clouds!” Tappy 
are we who look on and admire ; and 
happy, we think, must they be who 
are so looked at and admired ; and 
sometimes we begin to feel uneasy 
till we can ourselves mingle in the 
gay, busy, talking, tluttermg, pow- 
dered, painted, perfumed, peruked, 
quaintly-accoutred throng of cox~ 
combs and coquettes,—of tragedy 
lieroes or heroines,—in good earnest ; 
or turn stage-players and represent 
them in jest, with all the impertinent 
and consequential airs of the origi- 
nals ! : 

It is no insignificant epoch in one’s 
lite the first time that odd-looking 
thing, a play-bill, is left at our door 
in a little market town in the country 
(say W——m in S——shire). The 
Manager, somewhat fatter and more 
erect, “as Manager beseems,” than 
the rest of his Company, with more 
of the man of business, and not less of 
the coxcomb, in his strut and manner, 
knocks at the door with the end of a 
walking cane (a badge of office !) aud 
a bundie of papers under his arm ; 
presents one of them printed in large 
capitals, with a respectful bow and 
a familiar shrug; hopes to give satis- 
faction in the town; hints at the libe- 
ral encouragement they received at 
W—ch, the last place they stopped 
at; had every possible facility aftord- 
ed by the Magistrates ; supped one 
evening with the Rev. Mr. J S$, a 
dissenting clergyman, and really a 
very well-informed, agreeable, sen- 
sible man, full of anecdote—no illibe- 
ral prejudices against the profession : 
—then talks of the strength of his 
company, with a careless mention of 
his own favourite line—his benefit 
fixed for an early day, but would do 
himself the honour to leave farther 
particulars at a future opportunity— 
speaks of the stage as an elegant 
amusement, that most agreeably en- 
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livened a spare evening or two in the 
week, and, under proper management 
(to which he himself paid the most 
assiduous attention) might be made 
of the greatest assistance to the cause 
of virtue and humanity—had seen Mr. 
Garrick act the last night but one be- 
fore his retiring from the stage—had 
himself had offers from the London 
boards, and indeed could not say he 
had given up all thoughts of one day 
surprising them—as it was, had no 
reason to repine—Mrs. F tole- 
rably advanced in life—his eldest son 
a prodigious turn for the higher walks 
of tragedy—had said perhaps too 
much of himself—had given univer- 
sal satisfaction—hoped that the youn 

gentleman and lady, at least, it 
attend on the following evening, when 
the West-Indian would be performed 
at the market-hall, with the farce of 
No Song No Supper—and so having 
played his part, withdraws in the full 
persuasion of having made a favour- 
able impression, and of meeting with 
every encouragement the place af- 
fords! Thus he passes from house to 
house, and goes through the routine 
of topic after topic, with that sort of 
modest assurance, which is indis- 
pensable in the manager of a country 
theatre. This fellow, who floats over 
the troubles of life as the froth above 
the idle wave, with all his little ex- 
pedients and disappointments, with 
pawned paste-buckles, mortgaged 
scenery, empty exchequer, and re- 
bellious orchestra, is not of all men 
the most miserable :—he is little less 
happy than a king, though not much 
better off than a beggar. He has little 
to think of, much to do, more to say ; 
and is accompanied, in his incessant 
daily round of trifling occupations, 
with a never-failing sense of authori- 
ty and self-importance, the one thing 
needful (above all others) to the heart 
of man. This however is their man 
of business in the company ; he is a 
sort of fixture in théir little state ; 
like Nebuchadnezzar’s image, but 
half of earth and half of finer metal : 
he is not “ of imagination all com- 
pact: ” he is not, like the rest of his 
aspiring crew, a feeder upon air, @ 
drinker of applause, tricked out in 
vanity and in nothing else ; he is not 
quite mad, nor quite happy. The 
whining Romeo, who goes supperless 
to bed, and on his pallet of straw 
dreams of a crown of laurel, of wav 
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ing handkerchiefs, of bright eyes, and 
billet-doux breathing boundless love: 
the ranting Richard, whose infuriate 
execrations are drowned in the shouts 
of the all-ruling pit; he who, with- 
out a coat to his back, or a groat in 
his purse, snatches at Cato’s robe, and 
binds the diadem of Cesar on his 
brow ;—these are the men that Fancy 
has chosen for herself, and placed 
above the reach of fortune, and al- 
most of fate. They take no thought 
for the morrow. What is it to them 
what they shall eat, or what theyshall 
drink, or how they shall be clothed ? 
« Their mind to them a kingdomis.”— 
It is not a poor ten shillings a week, 
their share in the profits of the the- 
atre, with which they have to pay 
for bed, board, and lodging, that 
hounds their wealth. They share 
{and not unequally) in all the wealth, 
the pomp, and pleasures of the world. 
They wield sceptres, conquer king- 
doms, court princesses, are clothed 
in purple, and fare sumptuously every 
night. They taste, in imagination, 
‘* of all earth’s bliss, both living and 
loving :"” whatever has been most 
the admiration or most the envy of 
mankind, they, for a moment, in their 
own eyes, and in the eves of others, 
become. The poet fancies others to 
be this or that; the player fancies 
himself to be all that the poet but 
describes. A little rouge makes him 
the lover, a plume of feathers a hero, 
a brazen crown an emperor. Where 
will you buy rank, office, supreme 
delights so cheap as at his shop of 
fancy? Is it nothing to dream when- 
ever we please, and. seem whatever 
we desire? Is real greatness, is real 

rosperity, more than what it seems? 
Vhere shall we find, or where shall 
the votary of the stage find, Fortu- 
natus’s Wishing Cap, but in the ward- 
robe which we laugh at; or borrow 
the philosopher’s stone but from the 
property-man of the theatre? He has 
discovered the true Elixir of Life, 
which is freedom from care: he 
quaffs the pure aurum potabile, which 
is popular applause. He who is smit 
with the love of this ideal existence, 
cannot be weaned from it. Hoot him 
from the stage, and he will stay to 
sweep the lobbies or shift the scenes. 
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Offer him twice the salary to go int, 
a counting-house, or stand behind 4 
counter, and he will return to po. 
verty, steeped m contempt, but eked 
out with fancy, at the end of a week. 
Make a laughing-stock of an actress 
lower her salary, tell her she is toy 
tall, awkward, stupid, and ugly ; try 
to get rid of her all you can—she wij] 
remain, only to hear herself courted, 
to listen to the echo of her borrowed 
name, to live but one short minute iy 
the lap of vanity and tinsel shew, 
Will you give a man an additional 
ten shillings a week, and ask him to 
resign the fancied wealth of the 
world, which he ‘ by his so potent 
art” can conjure up, and glad his 
eyes, and fill his heart with it?) When 
a little change of dress, and the mut- 
tering a few talismanic words, make 
all the difference between the vaga- 
bond and the hero, what signifies the 
interval so easily passed? Would 
you not yourself consent to be alter- 
nately a beggar and a king, but that 
you have not the secret skill to be so? 
The player has that ‘* happy alchemy 
of mind ;”—why then would you re- 
duce him to an equality with your- 
self?—The moral of this reasoning 
is known and felt, though it may be 
gainsayed. Wherever the players 
come, they send a welcome before 
them, and leave an air in the place be- 
hind them.* They shed a light upon 
the day, that does not very soon pass 
off. See how they glitter along 
the street, wandering, not where busi- 
ness but the bent of pleasure takes 
them, like mealy-coated buttertlies, 
or insects flitting in the sun. ‘They 
seem another, happier, idler race of 
mortals, prolonging the carelessness 
of childhood to old age, floating down 
the stream of life, or wafted by the 
wanton breeze to their final place o! 
rest. We remember one (we must 
make the reader acquainted with him) 
who once overtook us loitering by 
« Severn’s sedgy side,” on a fine 
May morning, with a score of play- 
bills streaming from his pockets, tor 
the use of the neighbouring villages, 
and a music-score in his hand, whic h 
he sung blithe and clear, advancing 
with light step and a loud voice: 
With a sprightly bon jour, he passed 





* So the old song joyously celebrates their arrival : 
“* The beggars are coming to town, 


Some in rags, and some in jags, and some ir velvet gowns.” 
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on, carolling to the echo of the bab- 
bling stream, brisk as a bird, gay as 
, mote, swift as an arrow from a 
twanging bow, heart-whole, and with 
shining tace that shot back the sun’s 
broad rays !—What is become of this 
fyourite of mirth and song? Has 
eare touched him? Has death trip- 
ped up his heels? Has an indigestion 
imprisoned him, and all his gaiety, in 
a living dungeon? Or is he himself 
lost and buried amidst the rubbish of 
one of our larger, or else of one of 
our Minor Theatres ? 


—* Alas! how changed from him, 
That life of pleasure, and that soul of 
whim!” 


But as this was no doubt the height 
of his ambition, why should we wish 
to debar him of it ? 

This brings us back, after our in- 
tended digression, to the subject from 
whence we set out,—the smaller thea- 
tres of the metropolis ; which we visited 
lately, in hopes to find in them a ro- 
mantic contrast to the presumptuous 
and exclusive pretensions of the legi- 
timate drama, and to revive some of 
the associations of our youth above 
described—The first attempt we 
made was at the Cobourg, and we 
were completely baulked. Judge of 
our disappointment. This was not 
owing, we protest, to any fault or 
perversity of our own; to the crust 
aud scales of formality which had 
grown over us; to the panoply of cri- 
ticism in which we go armed, and 
which made us inaccessible to 
“ pleasure’s finest point ;” or to the 
cheveur-de-fris of objections, which 
cut us oif from ail cordial participa- 
tion in what was going forward on 
the stage. Nosuch thing. We went 
not ouly willing, but determined to 
be pleased. We had laid aside the 
pedantry of rules, the petulance of 
sarcasm, and had hoped to open once 
more, by stealth, the source of sacred 
tears, of bubbling laughter, and con- 
cealed sighs. We were not formida- 
ble. On the contrary, we were 
“made of penetrable stuff.” Stoop- 
ing from our pride of place, we were 
ready to be equally delighted with a 
clown in a pantomime, or a lord- 
mayor in a tragedy. We were all 
attention, simplicity, and enthusiasm. 
But we saw neither attention, sim- 
plicity, nor enthusiasm in any body 
else; and our whole scheme of vo- 
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luntary delusion and social enjoyment 
was cut up by the roots. The play 
was indifferent, but that was nothing. 
The acting was bad, but that was 
nothing. The audience were low, 
but that was nothing. It was the 
heartless inditlerence and hearty con- 
tempt, shown by the performers for 
their parts, and by the audience for 
the players and the play, that dis- 
gusted us with all of them. Instead 
of the rude, naked, undisguised ex- 
pression of cuviosity and wonder, of 
overflowing vanity and unbridled 
egotism, there was nothing but an 
exhibition of the most petulant cock- 
neyism and vulgar slang. All our 
former notions and theories were 
turned topsy-turvy. The genius of 
St. George's Fields prevailed, and you 
felt yourself in a bridewell, or a 
brothel, amidst Jew-boys, pickpock- 
ets, prostitutes, and mountebanks, 
instead of being in the precincts of 
Mount Parnassus, or in the company 
of the Muses. The object was not 
to admire or to excel, but to vilify 
and degrade every thing. The au- 
dience did not hiss the actors (that 
would have implied a serious feeling 
of disapprobation, and something like 
a disappointed wish to be pleased) 
but they laughed, hooted at, nick- 
named, pelted them with oranges and 
witticisms, to show their unruly con- 
tempt for them and their art ; while 
the performers, to be even with the 
audience, evidently slurred their 
parts, as if ashamed to be thought to 
take any interest in them, laughed in 
one another’s faces, and in that of 
their friends in the pit, and most ef- 
fectually marred the process of thea- 
trical illusion, by turning the whole 
into a most unprincipled burlesque. 
We cannot help thinking that some 
part of this indecency and licentious- 
ness is to be traced to the diminutive 
size of these theatres, and to the 
close contact into which these un- 
mamnerly censors come with the ob- 
jects of their ignorant and unfeeling 
scorn. Familiarity breeds contempt. 
By too. narrow an inspection, you 
take away that fine, hazy medium of 
abstraction, by which (in moderation) 
a play is best set off: you are, as it 
were, admitted behind the scenes ; 
‘see the puppets dallying ;” shake 
hands, across the orchestra, with an 
actor whom you know, or take one 


you do not like by the beard, with 
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equal impropriety :—you distinguish 
the paint, the individual features, the 
texture of the dresses, the patch-work 
and machinery by which the whole is 
made up; and this im some measure 
destroys the effect, distracts attention, 
suspends the interest, and makes you 
disposed to quarrel with the actors as 
impostors, and * not the men you 
took them for.’—You here see Mr. 
Booth, in Brutus, with every motion 
of his face articulated, with his under- 
jaws grinding out sentences, and his 
upper-lip twitching at words and 
syilables, as if a needle and thread 
had been passed through each corner 
of it, and the gude wife still continued 
sewing at her work :—you perceive 
the contortion and barrenness of his 
expression (in which there is only 
one variety of bent brows, and close 
pent-up mouth for all occasions) the 
parsimony of his figure is exposed, 
and the refuse tones of his voice fall 
with undiminished vulgarity on the 
pained ear :—you have Mr. Higman 
as Prior Aymer in Ivanhoe, who used 
to play the Gipsey so well at Covent- 
garden in Guy Mamnering, and who 
certainly is an admirable bass singer: 
—you have Mr. Stanley, from the 
Theatre-Royal, Bath, and whom we 
thought an interesting actor there 
(such as poor Wilson might have 
been who trod the same boards, and 
with whom our readers will remem- 
ber that Miss Lydia Melford, in Hum- 
ws Clinker, fell in love) :—you 

lave Mr. Barrymore, that old and 
deserving favourite with the public in 
the best days of Mrs. Siddons and of 
John Kemble, superintending, we be- 
lieve, the whole, from a little oval 
window in a stage-box, like Mr. 
Bentham eying the hopeful circle of 
delinquents in his Panopticon :—and, 
to sum up all in one word, you have 
here Mr. H. Kemble, whose heredi- 
tary gravity is put to the last test, by 
the yells and grins of the remorseless 
rabble !— 

“My soul turn from them!”— 
“Turn we to survey,” where the 
Miss Demnetts, at the Adelphi The- 
atre, (which should once more from 
them be called the Sans Pareil) weave 
the airy, the, harmonious, liquid 
dance. Of each of them it might be 
said, and we believe has been said— 

** Her lovely Venus at a birth 
With two Sister Graces more 
To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore.” 


Such figures, no doubt, gave rise 
to the fables of ancient mythology. 
and might be worshipped. © They ro- 
vive the ideas of classic grace, ‘life, 
and joy. They do not seem Jike 
taught dancers, Columbines, and figy:- 
rantes on an artificial stage; but 
come bounding forward like nymphs 
in vales of Arcady, or, like Ita- 
lian shepherdesses, join in a lovely 
group of easy gracefulness, while 
“vernal airs attune the trembling 
leaves” to their soft motions. If 
they were nothing in themselves, 
they would be complete in one anc- 
ther. Each owes a double grace, 
youth, and beauty, to her reflection 
in the other two. It is the principle 
of proportion or harmony personified. 
To deny their merit or criticise their 
style, is to be blind and dead to the 
felicities of art and nature. Not to 
feel the force of their united charms, 
(united, yet divided, different and yet 
the same) is not to see the beauty of 
‘¢ four red roses on a stalk,”’—or of 
the mingled hues of the rainbow, or 
of the haleyon’s breast, reflected in 
the stream,—or “ the witchery of the 
soft blue sky,” or grace in the waving 
of the branch of a tree, or tenderness 
in the bending of a flower, or liveli- 
ness in the motion of a wave of the 
sea. We shall not try to defend 
ther against the dancing-schoo! cri- 
tics ; there is another school, different 
from that of the pied a plomh and 
pirouette cant, the school of taste and 
nature. In this school, the Miss 
Dennetts are (to say the least) deli- 
cious novices. ‘Theirs is the only 
performance on the stage (we include 
the Opera) that gives the uninitiated 
spectator an idea, that dancing can 
be an emanation of instinctive gaiety, 
or express the language of sentiment. 
We might shew them to the Count 
Stendhal, who speaks so feelingly ot 
the beauties of a dance by Italian 
peasant girls, as our three English 
Graces ; and we might add, as a far- 
ther proof of national liberality and 
public taste, that they had been dis- 
carded from one of our larger, to take 
refuge in one of our petty theatres, 
on a disagreement about a pound a 
week in their joint salaries. Yet we 
suppose if these young ladies were to 
marry, and not volunteer to put a 
thousand pounds in the pockets - 
some liberally disposed manager, W© 
should hear a very pitiful story o 
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their ingratitude to their patrons and 
the public. It is the way of the 
world. There is a Mr. Reeve at this 
theatre (the Adelphi in the Strand) 
of whom report had spoken highly in 
his particular department as a mimic, 
and in whom we were considerably 
disappointed. He is not so good as 
Matthews, who, after all, is by no 
means a_fuc-simile of those he pre- 
tends to represent. We knew most 
of Mr. Reeve’s likenesses, and that is 
the utmost we can say in their praise ; 


for we thought them very bad ones. . 


They were very slight, and yet con- 
trived to be very disagreeable. Farren 
was the most amusing, from a certain 
oddity of voice and manner in the in- 
geniousand eccentric original. Harley 
again was not at all the thing. There 
was something of the external dress 
and deportment, but none of the spi- 
rit, the frothy essence. He made 
him out a great burly swaggering 
ruffian, instead of being what he is 
—a pleasant, fidgetty person, pert as 
a jack-daw, light as a grasshopper. 
In short, from having seen Mr. Reeve, 
no one would wish tp see Mr. Harley, 
though there is no one who has seen 
him but wishes to see him again ; 
and, though mimicry has the privi- 
lege of turning into ridicule the loftier 
pretensions of tragic heroes, we be- 
lieve it always endeavours to set off 
the livelier peculiarities of comic ones 
in the most agreeable light. Mr. 
Kean was bad enough. It might 
have been coarse and repulsive 
enough, and yet like; but it wanted 
polut and energy, and this was inex- 
cusable. We have heard much of 
ludicrous and admirable imitations of 
Mr. Kean’s acting. But the only 
person who ever caricatures Mr. 
Kean well, or from whose exaggera- 
ons he has any thing to fear, is him- 
self—There are several other actors 
at the Adelphi who are, and must 
continue to be, nameless. There are 
also some better known to the town, 
as Mr. Wilkinson, Mrs. Alsop, &c. 
: his lady has lost none of her exu- 
craut and piquant vivacity by her 
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change of situation. She also looks 
much the same: and as you see her 
near, this circumstance is by no 
means to her advantage. The truth 
is, that there are not good actors or 
agreeable actresses enough in town to 
make one really good company (by 
which we mean a company able to get 
up any one really good play through- 
out) and of course there are not 
a sufficient number (unless by a mi- 
racle) to divide into eight or ten dif- 
ferent establishments. 

Of the Haymarket and Lyceum, 
which come more properly under the 
head of Summer Theatres, it is not at 
present ‘ our hint to speak ;” but we 
may shortly take a peep into the 
Surrey and East London Theatres,* 
and enlarge upon them as we see 
cause. Of the latter it is suflicient 
to observe, that Mr. Rae is the princi- 
pal tragic actor there, and Mr. Peter 
Moore the chief manager. After this, 
is it to be wondered at that Covent- 
garden is almost deserted, and that 
Mr. Elliston cannot yet afford to give 
up the practice of puffing at the bot- 
tom of his play-bills !— 

The larger, as well as the smaller, 
theatres have been closed during the 
greater part of the last month. There 
has been one new piece, the Anti- 
guary, brought out at Covent-garden, 
since our last report. It is founded, 
as our readers will suppose, on the 
admirable novel of that name, by the 
author of Waverley, but it is only a 
slight sketch of the story and charac- 
ters, and not, we think, equal to the 
former popular melo-drames taken 
from the same prolific source. The 
characters in general were not very 
intelligibly brought out, nor very 
strikingly cast. Liston made but an 
indifferent Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck. 
He was dressed in a snuff-coloured 
coat and plain bob-wig, and that was 
all. It was quaint and dry, and ac- 
cordingly inefficient, and quite unlike 
his admirable portrait of Dominic 
Sampson, which is one of the finest 
pieces of acting on the stage, both 
for humour and feeling, invention and 





* The story of the Heart of Mid Lothian was, we understand, got up at the Surrey ‘Theatre 
-‘st year by Mr. Dibdin, in a mest creditable style. A Miss ‘laylor, we hear, made an. 
inimitable Jenny Deans, Miss Copeland was surprising as Madge Wildfire, Mrs. Dibdin, 
a“ Queen Caroline, was also said to be a complete piece of royal wax-work, and 


for 


Danby dikes was done to the life. Would we had scen them so done ; but we can answer 
‘hese things positively on no authority but our own. If they make as good a thing 


of Ivanhoe, they will do more than the author has done. 
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expression. The little odd ways and 


antiquarian whims and crotchets of 


Mr. Oldbuck, even were they as well 
managed in the drama as they are 
exquisitely hit off in the novel, would 
hardly tell in Liston’s hands. Emery 
made an impressive Edie Ochiltree ; 
but he was somewhat too powerful! a 
preacher, and too sturdy a beggar. 
Mr. Abbott personated the haughty, 
petulant Captain Mac Intire to a great 
nicety of resemblance. Mr. Duruset 
as young Lovell “ warbled” in a man- 
ner that Jacques would not have 
found fault with. Miss Stephens 
sang one or two airs very sweetly, 
and was complimented at the end 
very rapturousiy and unexpectedly 
by the wrgallant Mr. Oldbuck. The 
scene on the sea-shore, where she is 
in danger of being overtaken by the 
tide, with her father and old Edie, 
haa an adinirable effect, as far as the 
imitation of the rolling of the waves 
of the sea on a London stage could 
produce admiration. The part of old 
Elspith of Craigie Burn Wood, was 
strikingly performed by Mrs. Fawcett, 
who, indeed, acts whatever she un- 
dertakes well; and the scene with 
Lord Glenallan, in which she unfolds 
to him the dreadful story of his life, 
was given at much length and with 
considerable efiect. But what can 
come up to the sublime, heart-break- 
ing pathos, the terrific painting ef 
the original work ? The story of this 
unhappy feudal lord is the most har- 
rowing in all these novels (rich as 
they are in the materials of nature 
and passion): and the description of 
the old woman, who had been a prin- 
cipal subordinate instrument inthe tra- 
gedy,isdone with amore masterly and 
withering hand than any other. Her 
death-like appearance, her strange 
existence, like one hovering between 
this world and the next, er like a 
speaking corpse ; her fixed attitude, 
her complete forgetfulness of every 
thing but the one snbject thet loads 
her thoughts, her preternatural self- 
possession on that, her prophetic and 
awful denunciations, her clay-cold 
and shrivelled body, consumed and 
sept alive by a wasting fire within, 
are ali given witha subtlety, a truth, 


a boldness and originality of concep. 
tion, that were never, perhaps, sur. 
passed. But the author does not 
want our praise; nor can we with. 
hold from him our admiration. 

Mr. Kean, the week before we saw 
him in Coriolamus, played Othello - 
and as we would always prefer bear. 
ing testhmony to his genius, to re. 
cording his comparative failures, we 
will here express our opinion of his 
performance of this character in the 
words of a contemporary journal, a 
short time back :— 


Mr. Kean’s Othello is, we suppose, the 
finest piece of acting in the world. It is 
unpossible either to describe or praise it 
adequately. We have never seen any ac. 
tor so wrought upon, so ** perplexed in the 
extreme.” ‘Ihe energy of passion, as it 
expresses itself in action, is net the most 
ternific part: it is the agony of his soul, 
shewing itself in looks and tones ef voice. 
In one part, where he listens in dumb de- 
spair to the fiend-like insinuations of Iago, 
he presented the very face, the marble aspect 
of Dante’s Count Ugolino. On his fixed 
eye-lids, ** horrer sat plumed.” In ano- 
ther part, where a ¢leam of hope or of ten- 
derness returns to subdue the tumult of 
his passions, his voice broke in faltering ac- 
cents from his overcharged breast. His 
lips might be said less to utter words, than 
to distil drops of blood, gushing from his 
heart. An instance of this was in his pro- 
nunciation of the line, ** of one that loved 
not wisely but tco well.” The whole ef 
this last speech was indeed given with ex- 
quis te foree andl beauty. We only object 
to the virulence with which he delivers the 
last line, and with which he stabs himself 
—a virulence which Othello would neither 
fecl against himself at the moment, nor 
against the “ turbaned Turk” (whom he 
had slain) at such a distance of time. His 
exclamation on seeing his wife, ** I canno: 
think but Desdemona’s honest,” was “* the 
glorious triumph of exceeding love ;” 2 
thought’ flashing conviction on his mind, 
and irradiating his countenance with joy. 
like sudden sunshine. In fact, almost every 
scene or sentence in this extraordinary ex- 
hibition is a masterpiece of natural passion. 
‘the convulsed metion ef the hands, and 
the inveluntary swellings of the veins in the 
forehead in some of the most painful situa- 
tions, should not only suggest topics of = 
tical panegyzic, but might furnish stucies 
te the painter or anatomist. 
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REPORT OF MUSIC. 
No. III. 


Tux lamented death of his late 
Majesty has suspended all public 
music( with other amusements ) nearly 
from the date of our last report. 
This Art entered amougst the most 
frequent gratificatious of the good old 
Monarch; and it was one which had 
a reflected influence from the throne 
back on the manners of the people,— 
forming one of the “ peaceable, pure, 
and homefelt delights” recommended 
to them through the example of their 
sovereign. The generality of our 
readers may not be aware how much 
of the evening solace of his Majesty’s 
life was derived from music. Besides 
the St. James's Band, the Queen’s 
Band, as it was called, was formed 
so early as 1777 ; and was gradualiy 
increased from eight to twenty mu- 
sicians. They periormed every night 
when the King was at Windsor. The 
concert consisted of selections from 
Handel ; began at seven, and ended 
at ten o'clock. The King made out 
the bills, which completely filled a 
piece of paper not exceeding a square 
of two inches. On Sundays an entire 
oratorio was performed, that instru- 
ment taking the melody within whose 
compass it best lay. Singers were 
occasionally engaged, and on court- 
days there were concerts at Bucking- 
ham-house. At the Wiudsor parties 
the present King used sometimes to 
play on the violoncello ; the Dukes of 
Cumberland and Cambridge on the 
flute and violin; Princess Augusta, 
who is a first-rate musician, on the 
harpsichord. His late Majesty held 
the talents of Madame Mara in the 
highest estimation; Messrs. Sale, 
Harrison, Vaughan, the Knivetts, 
Bartleman, Mrs. Bianchi Lacy, after 
Mara, were his Majesty’s chief fa- 
vourites. The King’s partiality, or 
perhaps prejudice, in favour of Han- 
del,* was carried to the extreme. 
He would scarcely endure to hear any 
other music, and this circumstance 
hot only proves the purity and sound- 
hess of his taste, but the pertinacity 
of his attachments. 

Those who are fond of tracing analo- 
gies will be at no loss to discover the 


characteristic attraction swhich linked 
the compositions of H[andel to the 
mind of the Monarch. Handel’s mu- 
sic is nervous, chaste, and thoroughly 
intelligible, because thoroughly sen- 
sible and expressive. [is tlights are 
those of a boid and masculine under- 
standing; and even his elegance never 
loses that intimate connexion with 
vigour which distinguishes the first 
attempts at refinement, begun whilst 
the natural strength is unimpaired, 
from those later ones which are to be 
likened to the voluptuous incitements 
used to stimulate appetites that are 
rendered languid by overwrought en- 
joyment. These, the true constituents 
of Ilandel’s style, were in perfect ac- 
cord with the elements of the King’s 
faculties, constitution, and habits. 
Rebust by nature, his pleasures (even 
his ‘intellectual pleasures) were all 
manly ; his sensations were too hearty 
and sincere to admit of much sophisti- 
cation—too healthful to need the pro- 
vocatives exhibited by modern art— 
tov regulated to endure the invitations 
which such words and music, as have 
lately been most admired, administer 
to vice in its most dangerous and al- 
luring forms. The King was moral 
even ti music: but his taste was nei- 
ther coarse nor indiscriminating. 
Athalia, and the songs of Acis and Ga- 
lutea, were amongst his first favour- 
ites; and of these chieily — Heart, 
thou seat of soft delight. The pas- 
sions, which are the customary sub- 
jects of musical description or imita- 
iion, cannot be more beautifully re- 
presented than they are in this sere- 
nata; yet they are delineated with 
the highest dignity, and with the 
truest power and pathos. The deli- 
cacy of his Majesty’s perception in 
this art, is no less marked by his hay- 
ing described Let the bright seraphim, 
in Samson, as “ a noisy, vulgar song.” 

The King’s love of music appeared 
to increase during the later years of 
his life, preceding his illness. To the 
suggestion of the provident monarch 
the noble fund for decayed musicians 
owes its annual benefit. His Majesty 
not only started the idea, but laid the 
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plan, which at first was that of an 
OVratorio at St. Margaret's, West- 
minster. But the expenses of this 
were tound to subtract so largely from 
the profit, that, at the request of the 
managers, an evening performance 
was substituted, which the King pro- 
mised to attend. The Messiah was 
chosen, and is always continued. The 
engagement of performers at the An- 
cient Concert includes theirgratuitous 
assistance at the rehearsal and benefit 
of the fund. 

A general diffusion of musical taste 
among the children of the Royal Fa- 
mily has been the natural consequence 
of the paternal example. The pre- 
sent Ning is a fine judge of music in 
all styles, and though, in consequence 
of a hurt in his arm, he has disconti- 
nued to play on the violoncello, he 
has a good base voice, and sings oc- 
casionally ; and his Majesty’s band of 
wind instruments, under the direction 
of Mr. Kramer, is esteemed to be the 
most perfect in Europe. Most of the 
other members of the family are not 
only fond of music, but practical mu- 
sicians. It ought to be mentioned, 
Shet the patronage our late monarch 


-extonded to the art was never ceasing. 


The suspension of all the concerts, 
wliich would generally have com- 
meuced in February, was the conse- 
quence of the King’s death. The An- 
cient Concert was to begin on the 23d 
of February. The first Vocal Concert, 
which was to have taken place on the 
25th of February, will now be on the 
10th of March. The Philharmonic is 
postponed to March 6th ; and a grand 
performance for the opening of the 
new rooms fitted up by the Harmonic 
{ustitution was to be given on the 28th 
of February. Drury Lane re-opened 
with a serious performance of music 
and recitation, the night after the 
King’s funeral; and, on the 18th of 
February, the Lent Oratorios began 
with an Epicedium at Covent Gar- 
den. A part of the performance 
alone bore any claim to such a title 
(4 funeral song), as Mr. Kalkbren- 
ner played new variations on Rule 
Britannia on the piano forte, Mr. 
Lindley a concerto on the violoncello, 
and the whole concluded with Beeth- 
ovens Battle Symphonia. 

These oratorios are placed this 
year under new and promising au- 
spices. Mr. Bishop is announced as 
the conductor, and Mr. Ware leads. 


[-March, 


The list of vocal performers is strong. 
Miss Stephens and Miss M. ‘Tree, 
Messrs. Braham and Bartleman, are 
amongst those already engaged. 

The oratorios at Drury-lane wil] be 
under the conduct of Sir G. Smart, 
whose tried ability ensures the most 
complete orchestra, and various se- 
lections of the highest order of musi- 
cal learning and taste. 

The Bath subscription concerts, un- 
der the direction of Mr. Ashe, though 
supported this season by a greater 
variety of eminent professors than 
ever known before, have not yet 
attracted that share of the public pa- 
tronage which is due to the enter- 
prise and exertions ef the manager, 
and the talents he has liberally em- 
ployed. Mrs. Salmon and Mrs. 
Ashe, Messrs. Vaughan and Bellamy, 
Mr. Mori as a concerto player, Mr. 
Loder as leader, Mr. Windsor at the 
piano forte, and Mr. Wilkins at the 
organ, opened the first with selec- 
tions from the Messiah, and the 
Creation. The second was composed 
of miscellaneous pieces. In these 
Miss Wood also assisted. The only 
novelty was a duet, “ Zn Celia’s face,” 
by Webbe, and sung by Messrs. 
Vaughan and Bellamy. The third 
concert was sustained by the same 
talents. At Mr. Ashe’s benefit, Mr. 
and Miss Naldi, and Signor Vinellini, 
gave an act of Il Fanatico per la Mu- 
stca. 

At Great Yarmouth there was a 
gratuitous musical performance in 
the church, on the day of the King’s 
funeral. Parts of the Messiah, and 
Judas Maccabeus, with Martin Lu- 
ther’s Hymn, made up the selection. 
Miss Venes was the only metropoiitan 
professor engaged. Between six and 
seven thousand persons attended, and 
the music was highly creditable to 
the amateurs of Yarmeuth, by whom 
it was planned and conducted, with 
the assistance of Mr. Eager, as leader, 
and Mr. Perry (of Norwich the com- 
poser of an oratorio entitled Elijah 
und the Priests of Baal) at the organ. 

The public will bave to sustain a 
loss in the absence of Mrs, Salmon, 
who has determined to leave this 
country for Italy at the end of this 
season, where she purposes to remant 
some time. 

It is not yet known whether Mara 
is engaged at the Ancient, but she 
certainly sings at the Vocal Concerts. 
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Mr. Bartleman has appeared, and 
his voice retains the brilliancy and 
ewer it possessed before his indis- 
»gsition. Upon his style it were su- 
nertluous to remark. His energy and 
powers being uninmpaired, his judg- 
ment will only be more matured by 
the reflection and study of so long a 
period of retirement. 

Our notice of publications will be 
found more extended this than last 
mouth ; and we may commence it by 
introducing to the knowledge of our 
readers, a new institution for pro- 
tecting and encouraging productions 
of talent in this art. We allude to 
the Regent’s Harmonic Institution, 
now about twelve months old, but 
scarcely yet tobe considered as having 
more than begun the comprehensive 
designs which its founders had in 
View. 

This institution, (says the prospectus) 
for the advancement of the science of music, 
is now opened to the public, with the ap- 
probation, and under the immediate pro- 


tection of his Royal Highness the Prince , 


Regent. It is formed upon a most exten- 
sive and liberal scale, and the management 
of itis intrusted to able and experienced 
persons, acting under the immediate direc- 
tion of a society of musical professors, who 
have raised, by subscription among them- 
selves, a large and adequate capital, for the 
purpose of printing and publishing elegant 
and correct editions of the best musical 
works, upon superior and durable paper ; 
for the encouragement of composers, for the 
delivery of lectures ; for collecting a library 
of reference, consisting of the most choice and 
rare musical works extant ; and for assem- 
bling under one view, for sale, piano fortes, 
harps, &c., carefully selected by the most 
undoubted judges, from the manufactories 
of all the most esteemed makers, with whom 
agreements have been entered into, in fur- 
therance of an object that must prove satis- 
factory and beneficial to the public, by of- 
fering a ficld for honourable rivalry and 
©pea competition. 

A very large sum has been em- 
barked in the prosecution of these 
objects ; and the rooms, nobly fur- 
nished for the purpose of music, and 
with a degree of taste that keeps pace 
with the progression of art and ele- 
gance, wereto be opened with a grand 
concert on the 28th of February,— 
too late a date for the particulars to 
be noticed in this article. The insti- 
tution has published a great number 

th of standard old compositions, 
and the works of living masters, both 
English and foreign. 
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The second number of National 
Airs deservedly precedes all the other 
publications which call for our regard. 
The time which the first has been be- 
fore the world, and its almost uni- 
versal reception, render the work 
well known. Its successor bears the 
marks of the same taste in selection, 
and the same presiding genius in the 
adaptation of the wore Mr. Moore 
is indeed the child of sensibility ; and 
he is also,—if we may trust to the 
general belief of the superior energy, 
force, and sensibility, with which 
a poet describes what he has felt, as 
well as imagined,—the spoiled child 
of love and luxury. He has revelled 
in all the ecstasies of sense, he has 
exalted those ecstasies by sentiment, 
and he has (almost) exhausted both. 
There is not to be found, we will 
venture to say, any collection of songs 
that presents so many beauties, puts 
so much into the power of a singer, 
of even moderate natural capacities 
—so fraught with all that really 
captivates the many, as these airs. 
They are at once simple, yet full 
of grace, and of various expres- 
sion. ‘They form also an elegant and 
a cheap publication. Not to possess 
them, will, we think, imply a want of 
taste and feeling, and an undue dis 
regard of contemporary ability. 

Our musical readers will probably 
have seen two volumes of selected 
glees, published some years ago, 
under the title of Convito Armo- 
nico. A third volume has appeared, 
and the present proprietors, Mr. 
Webbe, and Chappell and Co. pro- 
mise a continuation. The well known 
superiority of Mr. Webbe’s father, 
who can scarcely be said to hold a 
divided reign with any writer of 
glees, except it be Dr. Calcott, may 
be naturally supposed to bequeath to 
the son a peculiar fitness for the task 
of collecting for such a work. Clas- 
sical taste in the selection, skill in 
arranging the harpsichord part, and 
general accuracy, are the requisites. 
These are all displayed in the third 
volume. 

« Whilst on the Beach I wander ;” 

“‘ The parting hour is come, Love ;” 

«* Sweet is Love ;” 
three songs published by Power, are 
the production of Wesley Doyle, Esq. 
an amateur; and these ballads are 
obviously addressed to the inclina- 
tions and talent of amateur singers. 
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They are of short compass, bear the 
stamp of warm teeling, and are in 


a style between the plain ballads of 


a former age, and the highly orna- 
mented canzonetti of our own. We 
may recommend them as sweet and 
impassioned, and affording scope for 
the display of power, tone, and grace- 
ful expression, yet calling for those 
allowances which are readily given 
to all but professors. 

The Black Knight, a duet, the 
words from Ivanhoe, led us to anti- 
cipate the spirit of Richard and Friar 
Tuck, after the King had discovered 
the pitcher and the harp. But the 
words and the music of this duet re- 
mind us rather of the old epigram— 

By our pastor perplext, 

How shall we determine ? 

** Watch and pray,’ says the text,— 

** Go to sleep,’’ says the sermon. 

Thus, while the words call upon 
the fair one to awake, the notes irre- 
sistibly invite her to continue her 
slumbers. Yet, by thus giving sound 
the victory over the sense, it cannot 
be denied that Mr. Kiallmark has 
shewn himself a good conrposer. 

Mr. Kalkbrenner has this month 

added to his very numerous publica- 
tions a Polacca Rondo for the piano 
forte. Though it has undoubted me- 
rit in the admixture of a considerable 
portion of execution, with some notes 
of feeling and some of melody, as a 
whole it is below many of this great 
artist's later productions—La Bion- 
dina ta Gondoletta—tor instance. The 
difliculty with performers of such 
prodigious execution as Mr. Kalk- 
brenner seems to be, is to rid them- 
selves of those remembrances so 
strongly associated to the labour of 
a but which, after all, are va- 
uable merely as they imply the in- 
dustry they cost: in proportion as 
these are mingled with, and are lost 
in, melody, do we estimate the taste 
and teelingofacomposer. Inthesonata 
before us, this requisite is too much, 
though not always, neglected ; there 
is something too much of repetition 
to which Mr. K. is a little addicted, 
though the entire composition mani- 
fests vigour, sensibility, an intimate 
acquaintance with the art, and great 
command of the instrument. The 
introduction is, as we esteem it, the 
best part, and is set off by some good 
modulation. The theme too is lively 
and attractive. 
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Llewellyn, an air with variations 
by Mr. Kiallmark, is in the old, and. 
in our apprehensions, the exhausted 
style of such things, though good ot 
its kind. Triplets, quadruplets, or 
any other unbroken species of arpege 
gio, or musical phrase, applied by 
the help of modulation to the leading 
points of an air, have been so often 
heard, that whether Graztoso or Bril- 
lante, be affixed to the number; whe- 
ther they are given to bass or treble: 
whether they are engrafted upon « 
Scotch, aWelch, or an Italian theme: 
the thing isthe same. The ear anti- 
cipates from the first passage all that 
is to come, and the effect is that of a 
twice-told tale. 

Mr. Rolfe has printed two lessons, 
La Tristesse—and Tl Ritorno Feli- 
cita!! We clearly understand the 
title of the first, and admit the justice 
of its application; but “I] Ritorno Fe- 
licita” bafiles our ingenuity as much 
as our scholarship. Both are de- 
signed, we presume, for very young 
piano-forte players. The first con- 
tains little worth hearing or having ; 
the second is not of so unredeemed a 
character: but why, in the name ot 
common sense, “ Ll Ritorno Feli- 
cita?”’ 

Another Mass of Mozart’s carries 
forward Mr. Morello’s edition. It 
supports the former exeellence of this 
classical and highly valuable col- 
lection. 

Mr. Ries has produced variations 
upon an air iu Paer’s Griselda. The 
genius of this composer is certainly 
most singular, and he has displayed it 
in this work, assome other virtuosi have 
done, by the collection of moisters. 
We never saw a lesson abounding 1 
such peculiar constructions of harsh, 
chromatic, discordant, and eccentric 
passages. It may be prized as a cu- 
riosity, but it can never be esteemed 
for its beauty. 

We close our article with the no- 
tice of a grand trio for the harp, 
piano forte, and violoncello, or flute, 
by Mr. Bocksa. The construction Is 
simple, and there are no considerable 
difficulties, except perhaps in the vie- 
loncello part. As in this gentleman s 
other compositions, there are force, 
fire, and brilliancy in it ; and the trio 
appears well calculated for the united 
practice of amateurs, and the display 
of their accomplishments. 

Feb. 22, 1820. 
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Exhibition of Revelli’s Picture of the 
Spanish Inqusstiton. 

We expected to have found in this 
picture another specimen of the cold, 
snfecling severity of the modern 
French and Italian School of Art; but, 
entering, we were surprised by 
what appeared to be a Transparency, 
which bade defiance to the usual 
means of estimation by our feelings 
—ior it is an allegory ; and also by 
the rules of criticism, for it is unlike 
any picture, both in subject and 
treatment, that we ever before saw. 
That it was allegorical we were not 
at first aware. The naked figure of 
a voung woman, thrown headlong 
into fire—she bearing a sun on her 
head, and a torch in her hand,—we 
took very innocently for a virgin of 
the sun, and, to make the thing all 
right, laid the scene in Spanish Ame- 
rica. To be sure, a lady, decorated 
with peacock’s feathers, puzzled us a 
little, fer she was very prominent in 
a scene where she appeared to have 
n0 business. A reference, however, 
to the description of the picture, put 
us right, and it, in our humble 
judgments, wrong. We learned that 
the lady last mentioned, performed the 
character of Ambition, and that her 
‘riend, in a state of nudity and tor- 
ture, was T'ruth. “Pity ’tis tis truth,” 
said we to ourselves. The other 
figures in the scene, who personate 
yrauny, Fanaticism, Hypocrisy, Xe. 
are portraits of Philip Il. of Spain, 
Cardinal Ximenes, and the Grand In- 
quisitor Torquemado. Between alle- 
sory and identity we soon became be- 
wildered, and we left the picture with 
no other feeling than thatof surprise at 
the successful imitation of the bril- 
‘ancy and force of a transparency, by 
opaque colours, and a reflected light. 





The British Institution. 

The death of the late King occur- 
red a few days hefore the intended 
opening of this Exhibition. It wes 
“' course deferred till after the fume- 
ral. This circumstance obliges us 
‘o limit our observations, in the pre- 
sent Number ‘of our Magazine, to a 
‘ew of those pictures, whose merits 
“ppear to us ‘most strongly to claim 
attention, 


The present Exhibition does not 
raise the character of British art above 
the level of several preceding ones. 
There is no want of merit in the pic- 
tures themselves, but there is a want 
of importance in their character. The 
practice of the art seems to be sunk 
to a means of money-getting—as if 
the young artists studied the Antique, 
and the Ready Reckoner at the same 
time. Now, genuine inspiration 
in art cannot inhabit the same breast 
with fears of disappointment, and 
obedience to fashion. 

The picture which most struck us, 
and which has since haunted our re- 
collections like a powerful dream, is 
No. 277—Alpine Mastiffs re-animating 
a distressed traveller, by Edwin Lands 
seer. 

From the convent on the Great St 
Bernard, Alpine Mastiffs trained to the 
service (and which are the largest dogs in 
the world) are sent forth in couples et the 
the seasons ef greatest peril to travellers 
who may be passing the mountain. The 
dogs are provided, one with a small keg 
of brandy attached to his collar, the others 
with warm woollen drapery; thus accou- 
tred, they search along the dangerous pass, 
and when they find a traveller overwhelmed 
with snow, from a storm or an avalanche, 
the utmost of thcir canine exertions is in- 
mediately called into action to relieve him. 
If at too great distance from the convent 
for their barking to be heard, one of the 
dogs is taught to return to give notice to the 
benevolent monks of that establishment, 
whilst the other remains to administer 
warmth and comfort to the distressed tra- 
veller. 


This beautifully conceived, and 
powerfully executed picture, exercises 
a complete mastery over our feelings. 
The episode in Thomson’s Winter 
rushes to our recollection; but the 
painful emotions it is calculated toex- 
cite, are alleviated by the appearance 
of relief to the unfortunate wanderer, 
which is conveyed in the painting by 
the sagacious actions of the dogs. 
One excites warmth by licking the 
hand of the traveller; whilst the 
other clears away the snow, and 
howls to apprise the inhabitants of 
the convent of their discovery. The 
simple and savage grandeur of the 
scene is here associated with the most 
touching humanity, and the combi- 
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nation awakens feelings of pity and 
admiration. As a work of art this 
production possesses merits of the 
highest order. It is finely studied: 
the drawing of the animals is correct 
in form, and noble in character ; the 
back ground is grand and appropriate. 
The convent is dimly seen, and some 
of the monks are following the sounds 
of the dogs to the spot where the dis- 
tressed traveller is extended. The 
colour and effect are admirably ma- 
naged to relieve the eye from too 
much white, which the snow would 
have produced in unskilful hands. 
The extraordinary artist is not yet 
more than seventeen ; and already he 
equals Sneyders, or any other great 
name, as an animal painter, in cor- 
rect and vigorous delineation of form 
and character; while he rises infi- 
nitely above them all in his power of 
exciting our best feelings by their 
agency. We are unable to anticipate 
the effect of such talents when in their 
mature state. 

Wilkie has three pictures. No. 
213, A Highland Whiskey Still, is one 
of this great artist’s finest productions. 
The sight of what is gomg forward 
would excite the envy of a whiskey 
fancier, the old man so heartily en- 
joys the taste and Jook of a liquor of 
which he appears to be a profound 
judge. As a specimen of art, this 
picture is admirable. Every thing 
in itis truly represented in colour, 
form, and texture. The chiaro scuro 
is finely managed. No 17, A High- 
land Veteran, is a clever picture. No. 
109, Bacchanalians, has some very 
beautiful painting in it; but the forms 
of the ladies are not to our taste; nor 
should we suppose them to be to Mr. 
Wilkie’s, judging from his Scotch 
lasses. No. 141. Macheth on the 
blasted hcath—the witches disappearing. 
J. Martin. This picture disappoints 
us. The scene of Macbeth’s inter- 
view with the wierd sisters, is in 
Scotland, and this circumstance should 
have controuled Mr. Martin’s pencil, 
and have led him to represent, if not 
locality, at least the characteristic of 
Scottish scenery. The omission of 
these is a fault which we think will 
strike every one with as much force 
as we felt it. The colour of this pic- 
ture, though mannered, is more free 
from Mr. M.'s peculiarities than any 
other that we recollect. There is a 
visionary awfulness in the appearance, 





or we should perhaps say disappear. 
ance, of the witches, which a line o¢ 
light, intended to represent lightning. 
seriously injures. The army appears 
too numerous to be conducted against 
a rebellious thane of that period, jy, 
Scotland ; and the sky and rocks are 
too fluttered, and painted with to, 
equal a force and texture. But with 
all these objectionable parts and qua- 
lities, it is a picture of great merit, 
and inferior only by comparison with; 
the artist’s other works. Having a 
high admiration of his genius, we 
wish that he would confine his efforts 
to subjects in which his imagination 
might take unbounded flight. His 
Jericho and Babylon were of this 
class ; and in these he was more suc- 
cessful than he has been on the blast- 
ed heaths of Scotland. 7. 





Balneum Bathshebe.— Rembrandt 
pinzit. J. Burnet fect. 
first she took from her 
The fiery weed, that was her utmost wear. 
Unbutton'd her next rosy robe, and loosed 
The girdle that her slender waist enclosed. 
Unlac’d her buskins ; all her jewell'ry 
Took from her neck and breasts, and all 

laid by 
Upon a golden-studded chair of state. 
Chapman's Hymn to Venus. 


That inherent love of scandal, 
which has always existed even from 
the earliest ages, has gotten the better 
of good Catholics’ reverential feel- 
ings, and accordingly few galleries are 
without some memento of this mis- 
demeanor of the royal poet. The 
strangest thing is, that the old books 
of devotion absolutely swarm with 
them. “It would occupy a sum- 
mer’s week,” says Mr. Dibdin, “to 
look over the prints in the hundreds 
of breviaries, offices, and hours,which 
contain representations of this popu- 
lar subject, and which differ not less 
in the size than in the manner of its 
treatment. Sometimes this fair ‘ Mu- 
sidora’ is introduced in place of a ca- 
pital initial ; but she is more gene- 
rally represented within the initial it- 
self.” ‘She is not unfrequently ele- 
vated up one floor, where the bath is 
conveyed: and in that situation she 
is made to catch the attention of the 
monarch.” (Raffael has treaied it 
upon this principle). ‘ Simon Vos- 
tre, (in a volume of Heures, §vo. 
1506), who was fond of voluptuous 
ornaments, and who loved ‘a certall! 
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- cons air’ to be diffused over his 
hooks, has surrounded the fair Bath- 
cheba with female attendants, hold- 
‘ye fruits, perfumed water, and a 
mirror.” The “ ladye” stands in a 
<ort of gilt brass tub ;—the front of 
which is embellished with the open- 
mouthed head of a Eoa, spouting out 
a silver stream which runs through 
the said tub, from an elegant foun- 
tain, rough with Arabesque carvings. 


Infinite streams continually did well 

Out of this fountain, sweet and fair to see, 

The which into an ample laver fell, 

And shortly grew to so great quantity, 

That like a little lake it seem’d to be, 

Whose depth exceeded not three cubits 

height, 

That through the waves one might the bot- 
tom see, 

| pav'd with jasper, shining bright, 


tre 
‘ 


: seemed the fountain in that sea did 
sail upright. 

The ground is covered with plants 
that look like parsley ; and “all the 
margent round about” is green, with 
shining-leaved laurels, and fragrant 
orange trees, sighing forth their faint, 
hut over-coming perfume. ‘ Some- 
times, however, the bath is situated 
with a proper regard to female deli- 
cacy, la very sequestered spot, and 
the water, instead of being contained 
“ina brass tub,” is confined within 
an excavation of the ground, sur- 
rounded by marble pavement.”— 
Biographical Decameron, vol. I. 
]). 70, et sec . 

_ This last description of Mr. Dib- 
dims is guite germane to the matter— 
itis a nice beginning for our account. 
. Phere is; of course, according to 
rembrandt’s knowing plan, but one 
ight in the picture ; but ‘that is a 
piercer,” and comes slap where it 
should, or rather where it should not, 
upon the “ dainty corps” of ‘ Bath- 
_ pringing out the tippet, sleeve, 
ron free oe vet of an aged 
tacles on ms grail f, ily jr a the 
eect: »18 carefully cutting the 
svitened corns of the fair murderess 
of King David’s peace. It then 
— upon the small-tooth comb, 
. patter, a dusky Indian attendant 
“a noothing her mistress’s “ yellow 
sie! », _¢rystalling humours drop- 
"gs; slides downwards to the edge 
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glistening with golden flowers, glow- 
ing white linen, &c. Then it sweeps 
broadly up the marble steps; and 
finally, after a little spitting and 
sputtering, expires, like a dying squib, 
behind the glancing necks of twodark, 
rich-starred peacocks, in the corner 
of this old hoary grot, which served 
Uriah’s dame for a bathing house. 

On the further side of the water, 
some obscure rocks are surmounted 
by the battlements where Judah’s 
Monarch took his stand: end, in the 
centre of the print, the city, which 
has a wild preternatural air, like the 
strange architecture seen inthe depths 
of a dying fire, stretches far onwards, 
till its limits are confused into the 
hot, dun, mysterious, deathlike sky. 

We never saw the criginal, from 
which Mr. Burnet has made this spi- 
rited and glowing etching ; but hav- 
ing a pretty good knowledge of the 
works of Van Ryn, we can easily 
imagine the rich prominent impas/y 
of the high lights,—the war gth, 
depth, and transparency of the thin 
shadows, “ black as night “—and the 
gorgeous, dim splendour of the back 
grounds, which show like ruddy gold 
through a diaphanous brown curtain. 
—We are free to confess that the 
fishy Dutchwoman, representing or 
disfiguring the person of Bathsheba, 
does not exactly warrant the King of 
Israel’s enamoured burst, redolent of 
“ Nard and Cassia,” 


May that sweet plain, that bears her plea- 
sant weight, 

Be still enaincll’d with discolour’d flowers ! 

That precious fount bear sand of purest 
gold ; 

And, for the pebble, let the silver streams 

Play upon rubies, sapphires, chrysolites ; 

The brims let be embraced with golden 
curls 

Of moss, that sleeps with sounds the wa- 
ters make ; 

For joy to feed the fount with their re- 
course 

Let all the grass that beautifies her bower 

Bear manna every morn instead of dew. 

George Pecle. David and Bathsheba. 


The corn-cuttinig business, too, is 
not exactly in the French taste ;—but. 
then it is natural, “ bien naturel,” 
and is sure of exciting universal sym- 
pathy! What more can be effected 
even by the Incendio del Borgho 

This print might be easily takem 
for an original etching by the em 
ror of light and shade, with sucha 
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full gusto has Burnet (who is an ex- 
cellent painter as well as engraver) 
entered into every foamy splash, and 
wisking sweep, of Rembrandt's in- 
comprehensible brush. 


Provincial Ar tiguitics of Se Vand. 
—A work is now in course of publi- 
cation on the Provincial Antiquities 
of Scotland, which, as far as it goes, 
(only three parts are out) leaves all 
similar productions at an immeasur- 
able distance >—Turner’s “ Southern 
Coast,” engraved by the Cooks—and 
Turner and Hakewill’s Italy, ex- 
cepted. ‘The principal object, we 
are willing to flatter ourselves, is to 
give us “ Suthrons,” wk») have not 
had the good fortune to see Old Sco- 
tia’s magnificent and sublime scenery, 
‘** arrayed mm gossamery haze,” some 
idea of these hern-trequented foun- 
tains, flashing cataracts, deen clens, 
where nought is heard but the scream 
pt the solitary faleon; and those de- 
sou'te brown heaths, andgrey towers, 
hauntes! by the ghosts of other times, 
which haye kindled such “ celestial 
heat” in the boseuins of Beattie, Burns, 
Scott, Llogg, Leyden, Gillies,* &c. 
This design will, we think, be com- 
pletely accomplished ; supported as 
it is by the grandly-poetical, yet 
faithful pencil of *‘ our Turner,” the 
unambitious sweetness and truth of 
Calcott, the scrupulous fidelity ot the 
Rev. J. Thomson, and the careful ex- 
actitude of Edward Blore (the archi- 
tectural draghtsman), Hugh Wil- 
liams, Ar. Nasmyth, &e. &c. Their 
united efforts being ably seconded by 
dseorzge Cook: his brother's clever 
pupil Hollis (who is nearly oualified 
to render himself a very formidable 
rival to his master); and Henry le 
Keux. Messrs. Finden and Wool- 
noth, who have manufactured one 
plate a-piece, are, no doubt, good 
pains-taking men ; and their tooling 
is fair and honest, without trick, but 
still they are mere cutters of copper, 
and canmot be sutfered to stand up in 
the same rank as the Cooks, who, 
with all their taults and negligences, 
(of which they have a very heavy 
burden, particular/y William) are still 
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artists. H. le Keux must look sharp; 
he is improving rapidly; but his leaf. 
ing wants a little freedom. Let him 
study good impressions by Vivares 
for his trees and foregrounds, which, 
joined to the light delicacy of George 
Cook’s distances, will render him ay 
engraver of no common merit. Joby 
le Keux has favoured us with a paltry 
stiff etching, which ought to be cay. 
celled. Mr. Lizars is rather an inge. 
nious man; but he hath had his due, 
and “ mee,” of praise meted out to 
him. 

Why have we no plates here by 
that worthy successor of Woolet, 
Middiman ; the first landscape en- 
graver (take him altogether) of the 
day? 

Where are old Landseer, and John 
Pye ?—* Coming, Sir, if you will 
have patience.” We will. Indeed, 
Messrs. Rodwell and Martin have 
shewn such a very handsome and li- 
beral feeling with regard to faulty 
plates, in all their recent embellished 
tours (causing them to be re-engrav- 
ed, and presented gratis to the sub- 
scribers) that we do not hesitate to 
express our full conviction, that they 
will sparenotroubie orexpense to ren- 
der every succeeding number of the 
Scotch Views more and more worthy 
of the extensive patronage which we 
trust it will experience. Let them 
however avoid introducing any of 
Charles Heath’s manufactured plates 
into such an important and beautitul 
work as the presernt.—‘ Like meets 
with like” when it (the factory) is 
set in motion in order to give a 
fashionable publicity to the pretty, 
lady-like triflings of Miss Battye, and 
the heavy, iil-chosen views of the 
Norwich Claude: but no mortal pa- 
ticnce could endure to see the wild 
sweep of the giant Turner's brush, 
wrought down into a smooth and 
equable littleness by minikin burins. 

Enough of engravers—had ones, we 
mean. Now for painters. Imprimis. 
H.W. Williams is a very clever fel- 
low, and would appear to greater ad- 
vantage if he were well engraved by 
Middiman or Hollis, and were not ar- 
rayed against a giant. Even as 't 





* The amiable author of that nervously-sensitive poem, ‘+ Childe Alarique,’ 


* $ve. 


** Sir Edward Longueville,’ a novel, in 2 vols. 12mo. ; many beautiful papers, full of 
elegant feeling, in Sir Egerton Brydges’s ** Ruminator,” (2 vols. cr. 8vo. 1815) and 
several sonnets in the latter gentleman's ‘* Sylvan Wanderer." 8vo. Printed at the pr 


vate press of Lee-Priory. 
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‘« he has made a good fight of it. 
There is a gentle feeling about his 
drawing of Borthwick Castle: the 
cellow gleams of the sun strike wa- 
terily on the distant hay-fields ; and 
the whole landscape 1s flooded by a 
warm showery light, which contrasts, 
not disagreeably, with the view of 
the same place, by Turner; where a 
furious wind tears the gathering 
clouds to rags, and drives them across 
che sky in a thousand fantastic, 
broken, jagged shapes. The burn 
hisses, twists, and chafes into boiling 
foam, as it hurries along with it in 
its angular course, stones, sticks, 
withered leaves, and weeds.—One 
fancies he hears the loose stones come 
thundering down from the tower. 
The dead leaves fly twirling from the 
bending, thick-rustling, trees, while 
the old splintered trunks creak in 
the storm. ‘Che Rev. J. Thomson is 
botanically accurate in his fore- 
grounds, and—( we will let him down 
gently )—rather heavy altogether. 
We criticise this gentleman as a pro- 
fessor, for he is too good to be con- 
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sidered merely in the light of an ama- 
teur, and therefore we offer our ad- 
vice to him, in good earnest, that he 
introduce into his pictures some of 
the accidents of nature, and a greater 
diversity, and more studied arrange- 
ment of his chiaroscuro. S. Bols- 
wert’s fine prints, after Rubens, and 
the landscapes of Breughel “ de Ve- 
lours,” will show him what we mean 
in both instances, and teach him 
how to lock for these things in the 
painter’s scfest guide, Nature.— 
Blore’s architectural merits are well 
known. Edinburgh, from St. An- 
thony’s Chapel,” by Calcot and G. 
Cook, is quite perfect. The most 
minute finishing is combined, in a 
wonderful manner, with a grand 
massy effect, like Rembrandt. As 
we never heard but of one man (of 
acknowledged judgment) who at- 
tempted to blame Turner, we con- 
ceive it worse than useless to praise 
him. It is quite sufficient notice of 
the accompanying letter-press, to 
mention the name of the author— 
Walter Scott. 
Janus WEATHERCOCK. 








GLEANINGS FROM THE FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


Arabian Traveller —The articles 
in the Journal des Savans are not 
often amusing, but they are generally 
got up with sufficient knowledge of 
the subject of the book reviewed. A 
dry learned analysis is all the writer 
pretends to give ; but as some of the 
first scholars of France are concerned 
in this journal, its object is usually 
respectably accomplished. There 
would surely, however, be no harm 
done by giving a livelier air and fuller 
Proportions to their articles. All 
that would be interesting to the ge- 
neral reader, seems in general to be 
carefully avoided: and we see no 
reason tor this. The usual quantity 
of Chinese and Hebrew type might be 
squeezed in with other more intelli- 
gible matter in addition, so that the 
inere learned would not lose, and 
those who are not merely learned 
Would gain in satisfaction. A re- 
markable instance of the systematic 
dryness of this work, is furnished in 
a article of the number for January, 
which we have now before us. The 
tubject is the Latin translation of the 


Travels of am Arabian, Ebn-Batouta, 
in the fourteenth century. He quit- 
ted Tangiers, his native place, it ap- 
pears, in the year 1524, ard travelled 
for twenty years; in the course of 
which time he visited Egypt. Syria, 
the provinces of the Greek E:mpire, 
Tartary, Persia, India, Ceylon, Java, 
and China. Returning to Africa, he 
crossed the Straits of Gibraltar, and 
made the tour of Spain: subsequently 
he visited the interior of his own quar- 
ter of the world, passing amongst the 
Negro nations, and visiting, among 
other of their chief towns, the mys- 
terious Tombuctoo. Certainly this 
account of the scope of the work, and 
the notice of its author, are calcu- 
lated to excite curiosity in no slight 
degree ; but Mr. Silvester Sacy, the 
learned orientalist, who writes the 
article in the Journal des Savans, fur- 
nishes nothing to gratify it. He en- 
ters into some questions of dates 
and names, and criticises the merits 
of the translation from the Arabie 
It is the more provoking that he 
should so confine himself, inasmuch 
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as we find him observing that “ it is 


impossible to doubt the good faith of 


the traveller: and, if we have reason 
to notice his extreme credyplity, this 
is no reason for doubting Vis sincerity 
when he recounts what he has ac- 
tually seen and heard. Sometimes 
he enters into very minute details, a 
trait of simplicity which is another 
proof of his fidelity.” The French 
writer seems to think it necessary to 
apologise for these minute details, 
and we would have accepted his apo- 
logy more willingly had he given us 
some ofthem. The Latin translation 
is by a M. Kosegarten,ayoung Swede, 
who has made himself a proficient in 
the languages of the East at Paris. 
According to the traveller, it is the 
Nile that passes by Tombuctoo: the 
passage in which he states this may 
thus be translated from the French: 
~——‘* From Karsckhou the Nile de- 
scends to Kabara, afterwards to Sag- 
ha, ‘Tombuctoo, and Kok, &c. then 
to Youi, the most considerable of the 
Negro kingdoms, then to the Nubian 
territories, to Donkola, and lastly to 
the Cataracts, where the Negro coun- 
try terminates.” 

Relivious Feeling in England —A 
French journal observes, ‘ The spirit 
of society in England is a religious 
spirit: it is so according to the prin- 
ciples of its legislation even, for the 
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sanctity of an oath forms the founda. 
tion of the whole. If it were sup- 
presse, or if impiety prevailed suffj- 
ciently to cause it to be neglected, the 
whole of English Legislation would 
be to be re-cofistructed. What | 
mean is, that they would in that case 
be obliged to do in England what we 
are now doing in France; that is to 
say, turn and return phrases called 
laws ; for to form a regular legisle- 
tion without a God, or society with- 
out religion, is impossible. ‘The im- 
pieties of tlie pamphleteer Carlile 
have been condemned in England by 
the voice of the public, according to 
the spirit of the public which is reli- 
gious, and in the public interest which 
lies in preserving a legislation of which 
the oath forms the great basis. It 
was attempted to open a subscription 
in favour of this man; but public 
opinion raised itself against such a 
step. And yet when political senti- 
ments only are concerned, the Eng- 
lish know well how to reconcile the 
support due to courageous writers 
with the act of condemnation which 
the laws prescribe. It is sometimes 
necessary for public-spirited men to 
take views even above the laws them- 
selves, for the sake of awakening the 
minds of men, and fixing attention 
on questions of great public interest.” 
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ON TEMPERATURE AS 


By far the most important circum- 
stance which man has to regulate for 
the preservation of his health, is the 
TEMPERATURE, or degree of heat, in 
which he lives ; for it will appear in 


AFFECTING HEALTH. 


the sequel, that at least three-fourths 
of the diseases which prevail, are 
caused by hurtful changes in this.— 
Natural philosophers have not yet 
been able to tell us what heat is ;*— 





* Heat has got the technical name of caloric from the Chemists, and is rega 
chem, as a subtile fluid pervading all things, something as water does a sponge. 
invisible, and without weight, but most evident in its effects upon other bodies. 
ing to the quantity present in any body, it expands it, 
it. Ice, water, steam, are the three states in which water may exist ac 
degree of heat, and they serve to exemplify its action on bodies generally. 
mature of heat to distribute itself uniformly in bodies, so that a hot and ‘cold body, 
together, soon become of the same middle temperature. A body with more caloric 


rded by 
It is 
Accord- 
and softens, melts, or volatilizes 
cording to the 
It is in the 
put 


in it 


than the human hand, if applied to it gives the sensation called hot or warm—one with 


less caloric again, gives that of cold. In the first instance, 
law of equal distribution, is passing to the hand, and in th 
ilcat penetrates some bodies very readily, the metals for instance, 





the caloric, according to the 
e latter it passes from 1t-— 
aud these are called 
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yithough their attention has long been 
directed to it, as the most important 
jent in all the great phenomena ot 
vature, comprehending living as well 
ys dead matter. We have succeeded 
however in gaining knowledge of the 
laws of its action, aud we are certain 
hat its great source is the sun. When 
speaking of the temperature of the 
oarth, the little heat artificially pro- 
duced for the purposes of the social 
arts, by fire, electricity, &c. scarcely 
Jeserves mention: but the influence 
of the sun is so great upon our com- 
‘ort and indeed our existence, and is 
so distinctly seen and ielt by all, that 
we find a general disposition prevail- 
ing among nations uninstructed in 
more exalted notions of Deity, to con- 
sider the sun as the God and author 
of the universe; and accordingly he 
has often been the idol of their wor- 
slip. 

Owing to the globular form of the 
eath, certain parts of it receive a 
much greater proportion of the sun’s 
rays than others. About the equator, 
for instance, where these rays fall 
alfiost perpendicularly, the heat is 
wuch greater, than towards the poles, 
whither they come with increasing 
obliquity until at last they,pass the 
earth without touching it. In conse- 
quence of the importance of heat to 
animals and vegetables, we see the 
effects of this unequal distribution ex- 
hibited in the most striking manner, 
by the different appearance of the 
earth's surface near the equator and 
near the poles. Near the equator there 
isa profusion and Juxuriance of animal 
and vegetable life, occupying every 
possible space, and seeming to have 
wend. ‘Towards the poles again, we 
have to contemplate only naked rocks 


and mountains, or vallies covered with 


ice aud snow instead of flowers, trees, 
aud happy animals: while, in theinter- 
mediate temperate climates, we find 
every intermediate degree of fertility, 
varying however with the seasons, for 
in the winter the sun retires for a time 
aid leaves the fields cold and fruitless, 
and he comes back again in summer, 
and life and joy return with him. 
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The nature of this dependence of 
animal and vegetable bodies upon the 
temperature in which they are placed, 
is such, that each climate has species 
peculiar to itself, and suitcd to it 
only. Man alone, lord of the creation,. 
ofiers to ourview the singular anomaly 
of the same species living in all cli- 
mates, 2s if all were equally adapted 
to him. The explanation of this has 
been given in a former paper, where 
it was shown, that his reason, by 
giving him a controul over external 
nature, and particularly overthe prime 
circumstance of temperature, enables 
him to produce his natural warm cli- 
mate, and to make for himself a com- 
fortable home, wherever he goes. His 
means for this purpose are, clothing, 
and habitations warmed by fires. 

It is one of the extraordinary facts 
in nature which we may admire, but 
cannot explain, that the animal body 
is endued with the power of preserv- 
ing in itself, with great uniformity, the 
temperature which is natural to it, 
although that of the air, and other 
things around it, may be ranging from 
many degrees below the freezing point, 
almost to that at which water boils. 
The blood of a healthy man is found of 
98 degrees of heat in Iceland, and no 
higher on the burning plains of Africa ; 
—and for the sake of experiment, per- 
sons have even remained, for a con- 
siderable time, in appartments where 
the air was heated so as to raise water 
to the boiling point, and to cook any 
kind of provisions, and still the heat 
of the body continued at the natural 
standard. 

When any ordinary change of ex- 
ternal temperature is made gradually, 
such is the admirable constitution of 
the healthy human frame, that it bears 
it with impunity, but when it happens 
more rapidly, danger arises, pro- 
portioned to the suddenness of the 
event. Even the slow annual change 
of season, in the degree which we ex- 
perience in thislatitude, produces some 
diseases, which are chiefly observable 
in the spring and autumn; the quicker 
diurnal change causes many more, from 
the chills of night alternating with the 





good conductors ; through others it 


passes 


very slowly, as furs, feathers, &c. and these 


we called bad conductors. If we touch iron in a cold day it carries the heat from our 
nd so much more rapidly than feathers or blankets do, that we very naturally adopt the 


vulgar error of the latter being really warmer than the former. 
f our arts, but as I have said, the great nay 


y in several ways for the purposes o 


tural source of it is the sun’s ray. 
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heats of noon day. But the most 
dangerous of all, are those violent and 
instantaneous fluctuations which arise 
from the artificial modes of influencing 
temperature, by the clothing, close 
rooms, and fires, of civilized life— 
A man will rush into the freezing air, 
from a room heated to the temperature 
of India; or, after having been warmly 
clad, will go out into the cold damp 
air of night, in the thin Cress of a ball 
room, &c. &c.—These are the changes 
of temperature, which, every year, 
destroy so many thousands of the in- 
habitants of these islands. But we 
are now so accustomed in Britain to 
Rear of colds, consumptions, rheuma- 
tisms, and the whole train of diseases 
belonging to the same family, that we 
have almost come to consider them, 
as the necessary concomitants of our 
situation, the unavoidable scourges of 
our land and climate, of which we 
may deplore the existence, but against 
which it is almost useless to try pre- 
caution. And this error of opinion 
prevails very generally, although, in 
almost every single instance of serious 
disease of the kind in question, the 

arty concerned may say, “ had I 
avoided such or such a circumstance, 
which I easily might, I should still 
have been well.” After an event like 
that which has lately caused so much 
sorrow in the nation, the untimely 
death of a prince of the royal blood, 
in consequence of his unhappy neglect 
to change his wet boots after walking 
in the snow,—most people are likely, 
for some time, to take some precaution 
against a similar accident; but, un- 
fortunately, this lesson, and a multi- 
tude of resembling ones, which might 
be so salutary, if properly considered, 
are soon forgotten, and the same 
apathy and general carelessness again 
obtain. 

A few occurrences of the two last 
months, which have come under my 
observation, may be noticed here, as 
exhibiting succinctly the common 
forms of disease at this season, and the 
close and immediate connexion be- 
tween fluctuation of temperature and 
the existence of the maladies in ques- 
tion. “Ihey will form useful subjects 
of reflexion to persons who may find 
themselves in similar situations, and 
will rouse attention to the niles of 
prevention which are to follow.— 

Ist. A lady, accustomed to pass her 
winter in warm rooms, threw open 





her window to invite some persons 
into her house, whose carriage had 
breken down near it, and she remain. 
ed for some time exposed to the cold 
north-east wind, which was then blow. 
ing. In the evening she was affected 
with shiverings, and flushings of heat; 
next day the whole head hecame the 
seat of violent erysipelas or St. An- 
thony’s fire, and she continued dan- 
gerously ill for three days. 

2d. The same lady had come to 
town aboutamonth before : her maid, 
a strong young woman, sat on the 
box during the journey, and was ra- 
ther thinly clad ; on the second day 
after her arrival she was seized with 
rheumatic fever and great swelling of 
all the joints; nor is she as yet per- 
fectly recovered. 

3d. A house surveyor had heen to 
Hampstead on business, and got wet 
in returning to town. He neglected 
to change his dress, and had inflam- 
mation of the lungs in consequence, 
which was not subdued until he had 
lost eighty ounces of blood. 

4th. Two ladies received a visitor 
in their drawing room where there 
was no fire, and sat there in interest- 
ing conversation for an hour. One 
of them, who was not very well at the 
time, had an alarming attack of fever 
afterwards, with delirium. 

5th. A mother going to dine in the 
city, imprudently carried her child 
with her, and brought it home again 
at a very late hour in a coach, which 
was damp. The child was next morn- 
ing attacked with croup, or inflam- 
mation of the wind-pipe ; and, al- 
though prompt medical assistance 
was afforded, it had an exceedingly 
narrow escape. 

6th. A gentleman coming to town 
slept in a damp bed at an inn, on the 
road, and immediately became asth- 
matic. One or two other members 
of the family had suffered from this 
disease; but it might never have 
taken place in him, had no occasion 
of excitement occurred. 

7th. A young lady had caused 
some flower-pots to be removed from 
the windows, to an apartment on 
the ground floor for the winter, and 
she frequently went thither to visit 
them. ‘The room was often cold and 
damp, and on several occasions she 
felt herself shivering before she left it- 
One day she was seized there with 
cough, and discharged from the lungs 
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y a tea-cupful of blood: a dan- 


nearly , . 
cerous state of the chest still con- 


tinues. 
sth. Several cases have occurred 


ef catarrhs or common colds being 
occasioned by persons sittng m 
draughts or currents of air, or near an 
It closed door or window. 

Now it is evident that these cases, 
which constitute a fair sample of our 
winter maladies, had all their origin 
in sudden or considerable vicissitudes 
oi temperature, and might have all 
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been avoided by attention to this 
rule—to heep the temperature as uni- 


Jorm as possible, and, when change is 


unavoidable, to make it: gradual— 
With this rule in our mind, we shall 
proceed in our next paper to consider 
the kinds and manner of clothing 
which best suit us ; the general prin- 
ciples which should regulate the 
warming of our houses; the methods 
of management to avoid disease in 
going to routs, balls, theatres, and 
similar assemblies, in travelling, &c. 
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ConstDERING that agriculture is of 
higherand more intrinsic importance toa na- 
tion than either manufactures, conmmerce, or 
what are generally termed arts, it certainly 
is extraordinary that these latter should 
have made such rapid progress in improve- 
ment, especially within the last half-cen- 
tury, while agriculture has remained, speak- 
ing with reference to its general] state, 
nearly stationary. In saying this, we are 
not forgetful that, under the influence and 
exauiple of our late excellent King, an 
increased taste for agricultural pursuits has 
been excited and disseminated in the coun- 
try; and that epulent, elevated, and in- 
tellizent individuals, have recently made 
great cfforts to rescue the science in question 
from the degraded condition to which ig- 
horance and prejudice have, from time im- 
memorial, confined it. These efforts, there 
ismuch reason to believe, if neither do- 
mestic disorder, nor foreign war, intervene 
to divert the public mind from the cultiva- 
tion of the arts of peace, will produce per- 
manent good ; for already they afford ex- 
auples of the most important improve- 
ments to the practical husbandman. In- 
deed one would say, that it is impessible 
that the liberality, ability, and capital, now 
embarked in the cause of agriculture, 
should fail to produ nefici 

produce the most beneficial 
results. 

_‘the present state of agriculture, be- 
hind as it is in the general progress of 
knowledze, suggests the propriety of re- 
ferring to its general history. ‘There is, in 
ost states, a disposition fondly tocherish the 
unprofitable but brilliant arts, rather than to 
foster those which more immediately apply 
to the substantial happiness and welfare of 
the people. The endeavours of the several 
royal academies on the Continent, have, in 
general, been confined to the promotion of 
re are called the fine arts, and the dif- 
z aga of natural philosophy. In 
foe & ' colleges, and other institutions 
rall ucation, the same omission is gene- 

Y apparent ; and, excepting those which 


were founded under the royal sanction in 
France, and one in Switzerland, none ape 
pear to have been instituted before the 
commencement of the present century, for 
the specific consideration and improvement 
of agriculture. During the last fifty years 
it has been considered of somewhat more 
importance in the German universities, 
while the progress of it in Russia, under 
the patronage of the late Empress, was 
attended with the most happy eflects to her 
dominions. 

Certain it is, that this country, like its 
neighbours on the Continent, has not. been 
sufficiently attentive to the more useful and 
domestic arts of cultivation; but has une 
justly and unwisely preferred the sciences, 
which are purely ornamental. ‘The insti- 
tution ef the Royal Society, the Antiqua- 
rian, the Academy for Sculpture and Paint- 
ing, are evidences in support of the ob- 
servation. ‘lhe Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts and Sciences is the only char- 
tered company which made agriculture an 
object of its peculiar care, until, by a ju- 
Cicious determination of the legislature, in 
the year 1793, a Board was instituted for 
this especial purpose. On the utility and 
beneficial consequences of this establish- 
ment, some observations, on a future oc- 
casion, may be offered : it cannot, however, 
but appear very extraordinary, that an in- 
stitution for the encouragement and pro- 
tection of husbandry should so long have 
been delayed, under so wise, so watchful 
a legislature as that of Great Britain, es- 
pecially when it is acknowledged that the 
arts, the manufactures and cominerce of 
the country, all primarily derive their su 
port, and owe their prosperity, to the cul- 
tivation of the soil. So early as the Com- 
monwealth, a celebrated writer, not less be- 
loved for his general philanthropy than 
conspicuous for his profundity (Samuel 
Hartlib), expressed, in a valuable treatise 
on Husbandry, much regret that a public 
institution, under the sanction of govern- 
ment, was not established for promulgating 
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the theory of agriculture, and directing its 
operations. This suggestion appearing 
among other apposite reflections, wes con- 
sidered of sufficient importance to entitle 
him to the favour of the Protector, who 
rewarded him with a pension; but it is 
much to be lamented, that the convulsions 
at that time prevented the adoption of the 
salutary measures recommended by ,this 
able individual. 

The example of America is highly worthy 
of our attention in this respect. What ts 
it that induces such numbers to mizrate 
from all quarters of Europe to that inviting 
fruitful country ? ‘Ihe cause is manifest. 
In America all tind roop! And in con- 
templating the conspicuous place which the 
new world now fills in the scale of empires, 
justice demands that we should chiefly at- 
tribute to the skilful application ef labour 
in the cultivation of the land, the present 
internal prosperity of the United States, 
and the commanding attitude assumed by 
them towards others. 

To bring the value of this inestimable 
employment nearcr home, we may mene 
tion, that the efiurts which have been made 
to reform and improve the economy of ru- 
ral affairs in Scotland, when the austerity 
of the climate is duly appreciated, are al- 
most incredible. ‘Ihe science of agricul- 
ture has there greatly engaged the studious 
and philosophic, while its best practice 
has been taken up by the epulens with an 
undaunted ardour and spirit which have 
been gradually diffused through all ranks 
of society, and have produced the most 
beneficial consequences. To this zealous 
appropriation of talent, labour, and capital, 
may principally, if not wholly be ascribed 
the wonderful progress which has been 
made in improvements ef every description 
in Scoiland: not only in the cities and 
towns, but im the villages, and in the fields 
—in the sea-ports and on the coasts. 
** Where agriculture prospers, there the 
arts thrive, but where the earth lies uncul- 
tivated, there the other arts are necessarily 
destroyed.” 

Happily for Nowh Britain, agriculture 
has become the fashionable pursuit of its 
resident noblemen and country gentlemen ; 
and it is to this cireumstance that the ob- 
serving traveller owes the unspeakable joy 
of recognizing in those peasants now reap- 
ing abundant fields, and whe are comfort- 
ably clothed and securely lodged,—the same 
persons whom he had left a few years since 
—the inhabitants of wretched huts on the 
barren heath, destitute of en-ployment, and 
suffering, half clad, all the inclemencies of 
a long and rigorous winter. The perse- 
vering labours of some individuals, and the 
application of capital to promote the growth 
of corn under all the disadvantages of a 
northern climate, of soil, and other physi- 
cal, as well as moral imped{ments, have 
been truly surprising. ‘These Successful ef- 
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forts still continue with unabated zea) ang 
emulative industry; and on compariny 
them with the few exertions made in thi, 
country, the North Briton has reason to 
reproach the want of energy shown by hi: 
more favoured neighbours of the south. 
‘the progressive advancement of agricy). 


ture in Great Britain has been though: to 


have travelled, Itke civilization in the world 
at large, from cast to west. ‘The coneral 


character of the castern coast of the island 
is a shelving flat, and on that account bet. 
ter adapted to the growth of all sorts of 
grain, than the more western counties, 
where the inequalities of the surface unpro- 
fitably retard, or bid defiance to, the epera- 
tions of the plough. Further, their proxi- 
mity to the great Atlantic Ocean, produces 
such constant humidity of climate as is un- 
geniable to the growth ef good corn. 

It is very natural for every one ergaged 
in experimental undertakings to be impa- 
tient of their results. In the pursuit of any 
new idea, accident frequently produces a 
sudden, unsought for sucecss, which great 
labour, both of mind and body might not 
have effected. In proportion to the celerity 
with which experiments are made, are in- 
dustry and the desire to prosecute enquiry, 
stimulated. ‘Thus encouraged, the experi- 
mental philosopher proceeds with fresh zcal 
to further discoverics. ‘lo this circumstance 
may be ascribed the wonderful hghts that 
in the course of a few years, have bx 
thrown on the different branches of Dnush 
manufactures, especially these in wich : 
knowledge of chemistry is indispensable to 
their prosperity. 

From the gradual operations of nature i 
the production of vegetables, neither su 
fortuitous events nor speedy results can ct- 
tend the experiments of the practical far- 
mer. If in any new species of manure « 
improved mode of tillage, he contemplates 
a more profitable return from his next crop, 
he must wait the season for threshing be- 
fore the value of his experiment, can, wit 
precision, be ascertained. ‘This interval is 
long and tedious—he cither loses the relist 
for the measure, and becomes careless as to 
the event, or, if not, it most frequently hap- 
pens, that by some accident he is prevented 
from making the trial so accurately, as to 
encourage the repetition of it by his neig»- 
bours, or to induce a further experiment on 
his own part, on an extended scale. ‘Ihe 
length of time thus occupied, in conjunction 
with other difficulties and disadvantages. 
have operated to repress the desire of 
making such essays—to render abortive 
many valuable designs of improvement, 
and consequently to retard the progressive 
improvement of agriculture ; to this moral 
cause may be added very many others, that 
have equally contributed to the same la- 
mentable end,—that of chaining in the fet- 
ters of ignorance the first parent of science - 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


(London, Feb. 24.) 


Tue general state and prospects of com- 
merce have experienced so little variation 
since our last Report, that they do not seem 
to call for any particular observations, be- 
yond such as will be found under the heads 
of the various articles which we have occa- 
sion to notice. The opinion of enlightened 
merchants appears, however, as far as our 
information extends, to authorise favourable 
expectations of the spring trade. Of course 
it is not yet time to judge of the effects of 
the new Russian tariff, of which we have 
before had occasion to speak ; but there can 
be little doubt of its being advantageous to 
some branches of British commerce. This, 
in fact, is the Opinion entertained of it in 
Russia itself, the principal merchants and 
manufacturers of Moscow having presented 
to the Emperor, according to the foreign 
papers, a strong remonstrance against some 
of the articles, especially that allowing the 
importation of printed calicoes, which they 
would have wholly prohibited. Their re- 
presentations do not seem to have met with 
any success, as anew ordinance on the subject 
has been issued confirming the former. 

Cufice.—Towards the end of January the 
Coffee market was very dull, which was 
chiefly attributed to the interruption of the 
navigation by the ice, which of course pre- 
vented exportation. At the beginning of 
February, the inquiry greatly revived, and 
t. Domingo, which had been selling at 
12s. a 127s. for money, realised 129s.; but 
the prices have since very greatly declined. 
On the 1th, at a public sale, large parcels 
ot good ordinary Jamaica sold at 117s. 6d. 
a Ils. and fine ordinary at 118s. 6d. a 
121s. which greatly damped the market ; 
these prices are full 4s. per cent. lower than 
Wlat Was previously considered as the mar- 
ket price by private contract, and 10s. per 
cent. lower than the last regular public sale 
British Plantation Coffee. On the 18th 
a were two public sales, one of British 
- ntation, which sold at about the same 

Tisasin the preceding sale : iniddling Do- 
minica sold 130s.a 131s. 3 middling Deme- 
_ 133s. a 134s. The second sale was 
rg dager was withdrawn at 116s. But 
re as since been sold by private con- 

acts and it is stated, on good authority 
that St. Domingo, in bags, has been sold so 
wad beg for money; 120s. with the 

credit and terms, is probably the 


If the followin i 
g curious statement, drawn 
"P at Hamburgh, be correct, and it has the 


Vor gt rise in the prices must ensue, 


_ Comparative Table 6f the Stock of Coffee 
in Europe at the close of the years 1818 
and 1819 respectively : 








Isl8. Ibs. 1819. Ibe. 

London about! 13,478,000 [about 6,990,000 
Liverpool 4,500,000 2,500,000 
Other British ports 1,800,000 1,000,000 
Hambureh 8,500,600 3,500,000 
Bremen 2,500,000 2,000,000 
Amsterdam &,009,000 8,000,000 
Rotterdam 12,040,000 4,500,000 
Antwerp 4,500,000 1,500,000 
Ports of the Baltic 1,800,000 900,000 
Copenhagen 1,400,000 125,000- 
France 8,000,000 5,000,000 
Italy 2,500,000 1,500,000 
Total abont 69,878,000 37,255,000 
Deficiency at the close of 1819, $2,123,000 


Sugars. — At the beginning of this 
month the demand for Muscovades was not 
so extensive as for a fortnight preceding ; 
there have been some trifling fluctuations 
in the course of the month. At a public 
sale on 22d, of Barbadoes and Tobago Su- 
gars, the former being much wanted by 
the trade, and the stock greatly reduced, 
the whole went off freely from 2s. to 4s. 
per cwt. higher than at the last public 
sale; and White at 78s. to 8ls. Mid. 82s. 
to 86s. The Tobago Muscovades were very 
good, and Brown sold at 57s. 6d. to 59s. 5 
fair quality 60s. Gd. to 63s. The event of 
this sale is considered to be very favourable 
especially for good sugars. Very extensive 
deliveries continue to be made from the 
West-India warehouses. 

The refined market is very unsettled : 
the quantity in the hands of the trade is 
limited; yet some considerable parcels 
bought some time ago, to be delivered this 
month, have been brought to market to be 
resold; which has caused a further de- 
pression. 

Two large parcels of East-India sugars, 
brought forward by public sale last week, 
went heavily, and the greater part of the 
2800 bags offered was taken in. 

The last accounts from ae om state 
both the Sugar and Coffee market to be 
heavy. 

Cotton.—The Cotton market has been 
in general heavy during the last month both 
at London and Liverpool ; but within these 
few days the demand for exportation has 
revived. At Liverpool too, there has been 
very good demand; though large arrivals 
have caused the prices to decline in a small 
degree. The last prices reported are, Per- 
nambuco in bond 16d.; good Masanham 
15d. ; Ord. Surats 63; Bengal ordinary to 
fair 6} to G3 ; and a few superior 8} ; and, 
duty paid, Minas Novas 15{ ; good Baha- 
mas 134 132, 700 Bengals common ys 
lity are reported to be taken at 7d., 


- hard for Manchester account. 
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East India Sale 14th Feb. Sualtpetre, 
Comp. 1000 tons; a few lots sold at Sls. 
Gd., but the greater part was passed, no of- 
fer being made above 31s. the taxed price. 
Privilege 2G), sold 20s. Gd. to 33s. chiefly 
Sls. Gd. and 32s. Pepper, black, Comp. 
6000 bags—all sold with great briskness 
4 to Gi. Cinnamon, Comp. 851 bales 
first quality, one third sold Us. Id. to 9s. 3d. ; 
619 bales second quality, only a small part 
sold at Bs. ld. ; 36, third quality, sold 7s. 1d. 


7s. 2d. Cloves, Comp. 625 bags all sold, 
3s. Bd. to bs. Od. Mace, Comp. 297 casks 
a Os - 


first quality, half sold, 7s. 1d. 
second quality all sold, Ss. 8d. to Gs. 1d. 
Nutmegs, Comp. 306 casks net garbled ; 
5 garbled, 4s. Id. to 4s. 2d.3; 190 casks 
garbled abroad; chiefly sold 3s. Id. to 
ss. 2d. Oil of Mace, Comp. 40 cases sold 
at 4d. Cussia Lignea licensed, 725 chests, 
Zi. 3s. to Zl. Ys.3 a few lots Fl. Ils. to 
7/. lds. Sago licensed, 2700 bags, 13s. to 
lis. Ginger licensed, 505 bundles, 235. Gd. 
to 26s. Long Pepper, 716 bags, 27s. to 
ads. There has been but little business 
doing in spices since this sale; the prices 
then obtained may be considered as the 
market currency. Cinnamon obtains a 
small premium. 

Ricc.--On Friday 18th, 4900 bags Ben- 
gal Rice fair quality offered for public sale 
found no buyers—all taken in at 13s. 

Mungecl. 144 bags sold by public sale 
at Gus. Gd. to GAs. 

Iudigo.— there is an extensive demand 
for Indigo, 500 chests of the last sale have 
been disposed of, all round, at a premium 
of 4d. per Ib., and the general premium of 
the last India sale may be stated Gd. to 9d. 
A farther rise may be expected, as the 
Kast India Company's sale declared for 
20th March is considered to be too small 
to-meet the demand. 

Tva.— here is an improvement in the 
price of Tea. The East India Company 
have declared a sale of 6,690,000 Ibs. for 
7th March. 

Baltic Produes.—Tallow.—The opinion 
stated in our last report of the probable inn. 
provement in the Foreign ‘allow trade. has 
been fully realised. ‘Ihe demand for home 
consumption has lately been extensive, and 
the supply of Town ‘Lallow has been found 
quite inadequate to the request. On the 
16th, the town market was 70s. which was 
4s. Gd. higher than the preceding week ; 
the principal holders of foreign would not 
sell under 60s. ; for arrival, Sts. a 57s. al- 
ready paid. ‘he demand for Flar conti- 
nues steady. There is very little demand 
for Hemp, and the market languid. 

Oils.—The prices of Oils are rather giv- 
ing way: Greenland has been sold at £28; 
and southern at £27; Gallipoli is held at 
£78, and is rising. 

drish Provisions.—There have been so 
few sales lately that the prices are nominal. 

Npiriis.—.\ government contract for 
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70,000 gallons having been taken at the 
end of last month, at 2s. 3d. per gallon 
which was much lower than had been anti. 
cipated, had for a time rather an unfavour. 
able effect on the market ; but it soon re. 
vived, and the prices continued to impr 


chieily in request, had advanced in the 
middie of the month from 2d. to 4d. per 
gallon; and the unexpected declaration of 
a government contract for 100,000 gallons 
gave an additional impulse to the market. 
‘This contract was, however, taken on the 
2ist, at a much lower rate than was ex- 
pected, and under the market currency, a 
part at 2s. 3d. but the greater proportion at 
2s. 34d. ‘Ihis circumstance will probably 
have an unfavourable effect on the market. 
Brandy, in which extensive business was 
done at the beginning and middle of the 
month, at an advance in price, is not quite 
s0 much in demand within these few days, 
and the advance is hardly supported.—Gr- 
neva has experienced but little variation ; 
the price is, however, rather improved. 

Tvbacco.— there is more demand, and, 
from the high prices realised for the cars 
goes, a further rise is anticipated. 

Corn.—the prices of the best qualities 
have rather improved on the late market 
days; but in comparing the averages with 
those of last month, there will be found 
to be a trifling decline. 


FoREIGN COMMERCE. 
Russia, SwreDeEN, Prussia, DENMARK. 


Archengel, 24 Jen.—The demand for 
our articles is still very limited. Some con- 
tracts have been made for wheat at 18 r. ; e1- 
ther for that in the magazines, or for new 
corn at the option of the purchaser; Oats 
7 r., Wiatscha linseed 27$ to 20 r. Tar, 
for delivery in June 7 r. ristles 47 §- 
A few purchases of Siberian Tallow have 
been effcctec at 118 to 1184. 

Riga, 29th Jan.— Flax. — About ten 
days ago there seemed to ve an increased 
demand, but it has since subsided. Mari- 
enburg brown is et 45 r.3 do. cut 37 to 
38 r., all the money down, to be delivered 
at the end of March. ‘The last price paid 
for flax on the spot, was for Thiesenhausen, 
and jMiniana Rakitzer, 42 r.; cut Bad- 
stub 34; Risterthruband 27 to 28 r. Tow 
15 r. per ship Ib. 

Grain.—Little has been doing of late; 
the prices thouch nearly nominal may be 
noted as follows :—Courland Wheat 99 t 
105 r.; Polish and Russian do. 60 to 
Courland Rye, on the spot, 55 r. for de- 
livery at the opening of thenavigation 53$r- 
with 10 per cent. down. Courland Barley 
45 to 46 r. Oats are inquired for at 40 © 
41, but the holders will not now sell at that 
price. 


Hemp without demapd, and has lately 
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,in declined in price: Rhine may be 
wasily had for delivery at the end of May, 


ay 
at 101 to 102 r. with 10 per cent. down, 
for delivery in June at 103, and in July at 
110. For outshot, to be delivered at the 
end of May 80 r., all the money down, are 
asked, or 90 r. with 10 per cent. down ; 
for Pass Hemp 78 r. all down. 

Hon» Oil.—Though the demand is not so 
brisk, vet solid holders insist on 4 r. all 
down, for delivery at the end ef May. It 
might perhaps be had for 92 of holde:s Who 
are more in want of money. With 10 per 
cent. down, the price is WO r.; 110 ready 
money is asked for what is here on the 
spot. 

Tullox.—Though yellow crown has been 
purchased at 147 r. all down, for delivery, 
143r. are now asked; or 160 x. with 10 

er cent. down. 

St. Petersburg, 1th and 25th Jan.— 
Flaxy.—From the total want of demand the 
price 1s fallen to 140 r.3 and unless the 
demand revives is likely to decline further. 
Corn, no demand. Jfemp. As the holders 
insisted on their prices for Rhine even when 
the demand was moderate, it was to be 
presumed that prices would improve with 
the demand; this is now the case: that on 
the spot is at 97 to 100 r. according to qua- 
lity; there are also more buyers for de- 
livery, and 92 r. all down, are readily paid 
for delivery in June or July: and in fact 
there are more buyers than sellers at that 
price; and 93 r. all down, have in some 
instances been offered in vain for delivery 
in June: contracts for the very best qua- 
lity to be delivered in June and July, 
have been made at 97 r. with 27 down: 
but that of unexceptionably goed qua- 
lity may be had at 95 r. with 20 r. 
down. Qutshot and half Rhine are held 
at b0r., and 70 r., but only 78, and 68 r. 
the prices last paid, are offered. ‘The Rus. 
sians insist on 77 to G7 r. ail down for de- 
livery in June and July last, but only 75 
w 6 r. are offered them. 
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Hemp Oil.—Solid holders insist on 94 r. 
but others sell readily at 915 copecs. ‘The 
first ask $75 copees, with 175 down; the 
latter willingly take 960 cop. with 160 cop. 
down.—J?otaskes. 77 r. all paid, ave in 
vain offered to sclid holders for delivery ; 
they insist on G0 r. which sum must be 
paid for that required for home consuimp- 
tion— Tullow is rising, the demand having 
improved. About 400 casks of Yellow and 
Soap Tallow have lately been solid; the 
first at 141 a 142 r. the latter at 122 r. all 
peid: to day (11th) the holders insist on 
145 r. for the former, while 143 r. are of. 
fered: that on the spot, which was lately 
sold at 145 r. is now held at 147 r. Soap 


"Tallow, on the spot, has been sold at 128 x. 


and may be still had at that price: the 
price asked for delivery 125 r. all down. 
‘there is no demand for White, which may 


be had for 130 x. all down, or 135 r. with ° 


35 down. 

Since the publication of the new Tariff, 
the demand for import articles has become 
extremely dull with very few exceptions. 
Best Hamburgh refined sugars are pur- 
chased at 48 to 51 r. ‘To meet the local 
demand for the moment, there are no con- 
signments to the interior. Crushed lumps 
33 to 34h r. Coffee, though not much in 
demand, maintains its price. Ord. not 
to be had under 63 r. Mid. in sacks has 
been purchased at 73 r., and the finest at 
82r. The Tariff having fixed the duty on 
tin at 10 copecs in silver, the whole stock 
here has been bought up, and 200 r. are 
asked for the best ox of 450 plates. 

The Emperor has published an order that 
the duties fixed in the new Tariff shall be 
charged upon all goods imported, without 
any exception whatsoever, even if they are 
for the court, for the Emperor himscli, and 
the Imperial family ; only the ministers of 
foreign powers shall continue to receive a 
certain quantity of effects duty free, accord- 
ing to the existing regulations. 








CRITICAL NOTICES OF NEW LOOKS. 


(To be continued monthly.) 


I. Song to David, hy the late Christo- 
prer Smart, M.A. A new edition, 
I2mo. Rodwell and Martin, London. 

his is a curiosity ; but luckily its 
inerit does not end in this. It is said 
to have been composed by Smart (the 
tanslator of Horace), while mental 

‘rangement rendered it necessary 
to confine him in a mad-house ; and 
itis added, that, being denied mate- 
ile for writing, he scratched the 

ords on the wainscot with the end 


of a key. We venture to receive 
thisaccount, however, cum granosalis; 
—a poem of 516 lines-is rather a long 
one to have been so set down. We 
take the truth to be, that much of it 
was in that manner preserved ; but, 
as Smart’ published the whole of it 
when he was so far sane as to be at 
liberty, we imagine that he arranged 
aud completed it after his liberation. 
It bears, however, internal evidence 
of its birth-place ; or at least, that its 
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author was “ of imagination all com- 


pact.” Shakspeare describes this 
quality as the characteristic of three 
classes of men, and we take it that 
Smart's claim to be ranked in two of 
these (that of the lunatic, and the 
poet), is established by this work. 

But there is another remarkable 
circumstance attending this poem. 
After its publication, it was unac- 
countably lost ; so that Anderson and 
Chalmers (each the compiler of a 
portly corpus pocticum), and Southey 
and Campbell, (who give us only the 
quintessence of our long line of bards) 
could never discover more than three 
or four stanzas of it. The present 
Editor does not think that copies of 
at were quite so rare as has been re- 
ported ;—but, be that as it may, its 
singularity and deserts were such as 
well intitled it to the republication 
which it has now obtained. We may 
be permitted to say, however, that 
we should have been glad to have 
had a little information given us as to 
the way in which the recovery was 
made. Without this, who shall an- 
swer that the present production is 
genuine. Internal evidence convinces 
us that it is so:—but it may not strike 
every one else in the same light. 

As its title imports, this is a reli- 
gious poem in honour of the royal 
Psalmist. In an address to this 
poetic king, his excellencies are des- 
evibed, and an illustration of his pre- 
cepts is attempted. 

In the fourth stanza, the author 
applies these twelve characteristics to 
David:— 

Great, valiant, pious, good, and clean, 
Sublime, contemplative, serene, 
Strong, constant, pleasant, wise. 


And he proceeds to illustrate these 
qualities in the twelve subsequent 
verses. ‘The attribute of strength is 
Amely drought out, us they say in 
painting. 

Srong—in the Lord, who could defy 
Satan, and all his powers that le 

In sempiternal night ; 

And hell, and horror, and despair 
Were as the lion and the bear 

Te his undaunted might. 

The serenity of the mind of the 
Jewish king is coupled witha beau- 
tiful allusion, 


XIII. 


Serene—to sow the seeds of peace 
Remem)'ring when he watch'd the fleece, 
How sweetly Kidron purl'd. XII. 
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But the description of David's «. 
cred songs of praise to the Creator, js 
by far the grandest part of the poem: 
He sung of God—the mighty source 
Of all things—the stupendous force 

On which all strength depends; 

From whose right arm, beneath whose eyes 
All period, power, and enterprise, 


Commences, reigns, and ends. xvi}, 


The world—the clustering spheres he made, 
The glorious light, the soothing shade, 
Dale, champaign, grove, and hill ; 
The multitudinous abyss, 
Where secrecy remains in bliss, 
And wisdom hides her skill. 


Tell them, Iam, JEHOVAH said 

To Moses; while earth heard in dread, 
And, smitten to the heart, 

At once above, beneath, around, 

All nature without voice or sound, 
Replied, O Lord, Tuovu arr. XL. 


The doctrine that all created things 
redound to the glory of God, and by 
displaying their beauty and _ perfec- 
tions may figuratively be said to 
adore him, is exemplified in about 
twenty stanzas. In these, however, 
the author’s malady appears actively 
at work in association with his ima- 
gination. After citing spiritual and 
animated beings as the vehicles (if 
we may so speak) of adoration, he 
produces all the glories of summer 
and winter, as objects which join in 
swelling the mighty clouds of incense 
impelled upward by all nature to- 
wards its great author: 

The laurels with the winter strive ; 
The crocus burnishes alive 
Upon the snow-clad earth : 
For ADORATION myrtles stay 
To keep the garden from dismay, 
And bless the sight from dearth. XI. 





It ends, with what the author calls 
“an amplification in five degrees: 
that is, five subjects of comparison 
are highly wrought up in praise of 
David. This part contains some 
beautiful and well selected imagery 
—we give specimens: 

Sweet is the dew that falls betimes, 
And drops upon the leafy limes; 

Sweet Hermon’s fragrant air : 
Sweet is the lily’s silver bell, 

And sweet the wakeful tapers® smell 

That watch for early prayer. LXXIL. 
Sweet the young nurse, with love intense, 
Who smiles o’er sleeping innocence : 

Sweet when the lost arrive : 
Sweet the musician's ardour beats, 
While his vague mind’s in quest of sweets, 

The choicest flowerstghive. LXxUb 
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the lion—like a coal 
all—like a bastion’s mole 
His chest against the foes : 
Strong the gier-eagle on his sail, 
strong.against tide th’ enormous whale 


Strong is 
His eye-b 


Emerges, as he goes. LXXVI. 
Reauteous the fleet before the gale ; 
Beauteous the multitudes in mail, 

Rank’d arms, and crested heads : 
Beauteous the garden’s umbrage mild, 
Walk, water, meditated wild, 

And all the bloomy beds. 


Beauteous the moon full on the lawn ; 

And beauteous, when the veil’s withdrawn, 
The virgin to her spouse : 

Beauteous the temple, deck'd and fill’d, 

When to the heav’n of heav’ns they build 
Their heart-directed vows. LXXIxX. 


LXXVIII. 


Glorious the sun in mid career ; 

Glorious th’ assembled fires appear; 
Glorious the comet’s train : 

Glorious the trumpet and alarm ; 

(orious th’ Almighty’s stretch’d-out arm ; 
(ilorious th’ enraptured main: LXXXIV. 


Glorious the northern lights astream ; 

Glorious the song, when God's the theme ; 
Glorious the thunder’s roar: 

Glorious hosannah from the den ; 

Gilorious the catholic amen ; 


Glorious the martyr’s gore : LXXXV¥. 


(ilorious—more glorious is the crown 
4)f Him, that brought salvation down 
By meekness, call’d thy Son ; 
Thou thet stupendous truth believ'd, 
And now the matchless deed’s atchiev’d, 


DETERMIN’D, DARED, and DONE. 
LXXXVI. 


We have now put our readers in a 
condition to see that there is poetic 
power of no ordinary kind displayed 
inthe “ Song to David.” They will 
also see in it symptoms of the author’s 
state of mind, in a frequent vagueness 
of meaning, in an abruptness of tran- 
sition, and sometimes in the near 
neighbourhood of the most incon- 
gruous ideas. As for example— 


Open and naked of offence, 
Man s made of mercy, soul, and sense : 
(rod arnn'd the snail and wilk. XLII. 


On the whole, the readers of this 
poem may expect to have their ap- 
prehension put to some little proof; 
but they cannot fail we think to be 
highly gratified with the originality, 
the feeling, and the melody of “ The 
“ong, In general. It is like some 
of our ancient Cathedrals imperfect, 
unequal, and with strange anomalous 
Parts of no perceptible use or beauty ; 
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yet exquisite in the finishing of other 
parts, and in its general effect appras 
priately solemn and splendid. 





I]. Poems descriptive of Rural Life 
and Scenery. By John Clare, a 
Northamptonshire Peasant. 12mo. 
Taylor and Hessey. 

An esteemed correspondent intro« 
duced the interesting author of this 
little volume to public notice, in our 
first number, and we have now be- 
fore us the offering itself of the hums 
ble and rustic poet, which will, we 
hope, make good what has been al- 
ready done for him. John Clare 
cannot be put forth as the rival of 
Burns, for the latter, as has been ree 
marked of him by others, is misrepree 
sented when described as an unlete 
tered peasant. The intellectual powe 
ers of Burns were aided by education 
almost as far as education can aid, 
for it is more than doubtful whether 
the higher branches of academical 
tuition have any effect in quickening 
the fancy, or even strengthening the 
judgment. ‘There is even reason to 
believe that their effect, on the former 
faculty at least, is prejudicial rather 
than advantageous. Burns was placed 
amongst intelligent and thoughtful 
persons: the powers of his mind 
were excited by grave and sublime 
themes, which occupied much of the 
conversation that passed in his hears 
ing; and he possessed, from his youth, 
a general knowledge of the events of 
the day, and of the contents of his- 
tory, as well as of literary incidents 
and characters. 

John Clare’s situation has been, 
and is, in every respect, far more une 
toward. A feelingly and neatly 
written introduction is prefixed to 
this volume, which details the case of 
his family and himself, and, in sodoing, 
proves that noone has ever poe 
ped the Muse with zeal, in despight 
of a greater number of painful cir= 
cumstances, caused by poverty and 
distress, weighing on, and depresse 
ing, his spirits: 


John Clare, the author of this volume, 
was born at Helpstone, near Peterborough, 
Northamptonshire, on the 13th of July, 
1793. He is the only son of Parker and 
Ann Clare, who are also natives of the same 
village, where they have mag resided 
in extreme poverty; nor are they aware 
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that any of their ancestors have been in 
better circumstances. Parker Clare is a 
farmer's labourer, and latterly he was em- 
ployed in threshing; but vivlent colds 
brought on the rheumatism to such a de- 
gree, that he was at length unable to work, 
or even to move without assistance. By 
the kind liberalicy of Lord Milton he was 
then sent to the Sea-bathing Iniirmary at 
Scarborough, where he found great relief ; 
but returning home part of the way on foot, 
from a desire to save expenses, his exertions 
and exposure to the weather brought on the 
pain again, and reduced him to a more de- 
plorable state than ever. He is now a help- 
less cripple, and a pauper, receiving aa al- 
lowance of five shillings a week from the 
parish. 

John Clare has always lived with his pa- 
rents at Helpstone, except for those short 
periods when the distance to which he was 
obliged to go for work prevented his return 
every evening. At his own home, there- 
fore, he saw Poverty in all its most affect- 
ing shapes, and when he speaks of it, as 
in the Address to Plenty, p. 48, 


** Oh, sad sons of Poverty ! 
Victims doom'd to misery ; 
Who can paint what pain prevails 
©’er that heart which want assails ? 
Modest Shame the pain conceals : 
No one knows, but he who feels” —— 


And again: 


** 'Toiling in the naked fields, 

Where no bush a shelter yields, 

Needy Labour dithering stands, 

Beats and blows his numbing hands ; 
And upon the crumping snows 
Stamps, in vain, to warin his toes’—— 


He utters ** noidly-feign’d poctic pains: * 
it isa picture of what he has constantly 
witnessed and felt. One of our poets has 
gained great credit by his exterior delinea- 
tions of what the poor man suffers ; but in 
the reality of wretchedness, when ‘ the iron 
enters into the soul,”’ there is a tone which 
cannot be imitated. Clare has here an un- 
happy advantage over other poets. ‘The most 
miserable of them were not always wretched. 
Penury and disease were not constantly at 
their heels, nor was pauperism their only 
prospect. But he has no other, for the lot 
which has befallen his father, may, with too 
much reason, be looked forward to as his 
own portion. In the * simple annals of the 
poor” want occupies a part of every page, 
except, perhaps, the last, where the scene 
changes to the workhouse; and then the 
burthen which is taken from the body is 
laid upon the spirit: at least it would be so 
with Clare; for though the contemplation 
of parochial relief may administer to some 
minds a thankless, hopeless sort of consola- 
tion, under the pressure of extreme distress, 
yet to the writer of the following lines it 





must be the highest aggravation of afilic. 
tion :— 
** Oh, may I die, before I’m doom'd to s: ek 

‘That last resource of hope, but il! Sup- 

plied ; 
To clam the humble pittance once a week. 

Which justice forces from disdainfyl 

pride !”° (p. 78.) 

While such was the destitute condition 
of his parents, it may seem extraordinary 
that Clare should have found the means to 
acquire any learning whatever; but by ex- 
tra work as a ploughboy, and by helping his 
father morning and evening at threshing, 
he earned the money which paid for his 
education. From the labour of eight weeks 
he generally acquired as many pence is 
would pay for a month’s schooling; and 
thus in the course of three years he receiy- 
ed, at different times, so much instruction 
that he could read very well in the Bible. 
He considers himself to have derived much 
benefit from the judicious encouragement ot 
his schoolmaster, Mr. Seaton, of Glinton, 
an adjoining parish, from whom he some- 
times obtained three-pence a week in re- 
wards, and who once gave him sixpence 
for repeating, from memory, the third 
chapter of Job. With these little sums 
he bought a few books. 

When he had learned to read tolerablywell, 
he borrowed from one of his companions 
that universal favourite, Robinson Crusoe, 
and in the perusal of this he greatly increas- 
ed his stock of knowledge and his desire for 
reading. He was thirteen years of age 
when another boy shewed him Thomson's 
Seasons. ‘They were out in the fields toge- 
ther, and during the day Clare had a good 
opportunity of looking at the book. It 
called forth all the passion of his soul for 
poetry. He was determined to possess tle 
work himself; and as soon as he had saved 
a shilling to buy it with, he set off for Stam- 
ford at so early an hour, that none of the 
shops were open when he got there. It 
was a fine Spring morning, and when he 
had made his purchase, and was returning 
through the beautiful scenery of Burghley 
Park, he com his first piece of poetry, 
which he called * ‘the Morning Walk.” 
This was soon followed by the ‘ Evening 
Walk,” and some other little pieces. 

The following passage, also taken 
from the Introduction, conveys, We 
think, very just ideas of the kind ot 
poetical merit that distinguishes this 
collection : 

Clare, it is evident, is susceptible of ex- 
treme pleasure from the varied hues, forms, 
and combinations in nature, and what he 
most enjoys, he endeavours to pourtray for 
the gratification of others. He is most 
thoroughly the Poet as well as the Child of 
Nature; and, according to his opportun- 
ties, no poet has more completely devoted 








1920.] 
simself to her service, studied her more 
dosely. or exhibited so many sketches of 
hor ynder new and interesting appearances. 
Tae is some merit ia all this, for Words- 
worth asserts, *¢ that, excepting a passage 
or two in the Windsor Forest of Pope, and 
some delightful pictures in the Pocms of 
Lady Winchelsea, the Poetry of the period 
‘ote-vening between the publication of Pa- 
wadise Lost, and the Seasons [60 years] 
Joes not contain a single new image of ex- 
vorpal nature.” But Clare has no idea of 
excelling others in doing this. He loves 
che fidlds, the flowers, ** the common air, 
the sun, the skies;”? and, therefore, he 
«ries about them. He is happier in the 
oresence of Nature than elsewhere. He 
‘yaks as anxiously on her face as if she were 
.living friend, whom he might lose; and 
hence he has learnt to notice every change 
in her countenance, and to delineate all the 
elicate varieties of her character. Most of 
his poems were composed under the imme- 


diate impression of this feeling, in the fields, 
or on the road-sides. 


We shall give one more quotation 
from the Introduction, with the view 
of conveying to the reader an idea of 
the forlorn state in which this poor 
young man has been hitherto placed, 
with sensibilities of no ordinary quick- 
ness, exposed to the rude and lace- 
rating casualties of poverty and ser- 
vitude : 

This song, ** The Meeting,”” was writ* 

at Helpstone, where Clare is again re- 
siding with his parents, working for any 
one who will employ him, but without any 
regular oceupation. He had an engage- 
ment during the greater part of the year 
with Mr. Wilders, of Bridge-Casterton, 
two miles north of Stamford; where the 
river Gwash, which crosses the road, gave 
him asubject for oneof his Sonnets. (p. 203.) 
lis wages were nine shillings a week, and 
his food; out ef which he had to pay one 
shilling and sixpence a week for a bed, it 
being impossible that he could return every 
night to Helpstone, a distance of nine miles : 
vit at the beginning of November, his em- 
ploy ‘rt proposed to allow him only seven 
“ustings a week, on which he quitted his 
service and returned home. 


In one of his letters he says,— 


If my hopes don’t succeed, the hazard: is 
bot of much consequence ; if I fall, I am 
*cvanced at no great distance from my low 
condition : if I sink for want of friends, my 
old friend Necessity is ready to help me, as 
before. It was never my fortune as yet to 
meet advancement from friendship: my 
fate has ever been hard labour among the 
most Vulgar and lowest conditions of men ; 
aad very small is the pittance hard labour 
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allows me, though I always toiled even be- 
yond my strength to obtain it. 


An intense feeling for the scenery 
of the country, a heart susceptible to 
the quietest and least glaring beau- 
ties of nature, a fine discrimination 
and close observation of the distin- 
guishing features of particular rural 
seasons and situations, and, a melan- 
choly sense of the poet’s own heavy, 
—and as he has had too much rea- 
son to consider it,—hopeless lot ;— 
such are the qualities of character 
most prominent in these poems, and 
which shed over them a sweet and 
touching charm, in spite of some in- 
accuracies and incoherencies in their 
language and arrangement. The sen- 
timent is every where true, and often 
deep: there is no affectation visible : 
no bad taste, at least not in the seri- 
ous pieces: the discontent expressed 
is not querulous: the despondency is 
not weak :—the author feels acutely 
the calamity of his fortune, but he 
preserves, in the midst of his distress, 
a quick eye and an open heart for the 
works of Providence, and an un- 
changeable faith in its goodness. 

Nothing in these pieces has touched 
us more than the indications they af- 
ford of the author’s ardent attachment 
to places, that can have witnessed 
little but his labour, his hardships, 
and his necessities. It would seem, 
that, in the dearth of congenial so- 
ciety, and the absence of benefits 
from the hands of his fellow men, his 
love and gratitude had turned to- 
wards the inanimate scenes of nature, 
and fastened with more than usual 
force on the recollection of favourite 
spots. The first poem of the collec- 
tion, ‘‘ on Helpstone,” his native place, 
illustrates this amiable tendency in a 
very remarkable manner: the con- 
clusion runs in a strain of correct and 
harmonious poetry, which is really 
calculated to excite astonishment, 
when the situation of the writer is 
taken into account. 


Thou dear, beloved spot ! may it be thine 

'To add a comfort to my life’s decline, 

When this vain world and I have nearly 
done 

And Time's drain’d glass has little left to 
run. 

When all the hopes, that charm’d me once, 
are o’er, 

And warm my soul in extacy no more, 

By disappointments prov’d a foolish cheat, 

Each ending bitter, and beginning sweet 5 
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When weary age the grave, as rescue, seeks, 
And prints its image on my wrinkled 
cheeks, — 

Those charmsof youth, that I again may see, 
May it be mine to meet my end in thee: 
And, as reward for all my troubles past, 
Find one hope true—to die at home at last! 

The feeling of the descriptive parts 
of these poems causes them to steal 
upon the reader with all the moral 
and poetical influence that belongs to 
the objects themselves. We do not 
think that the following verses, taken 
from a poem to “ Evening,” need fear 
a comparison with those of Collins. 
Now grey-ey'd hazy Eve's begun 

To shed her balmy dew, 
Insects no longer fear the sun, 

But come in open view. 

a a s ° ° 


Now from each hedge-row fearless peep 
The slowly-pacing snails, 

Betraying their meand’ring creep, 
In silver-slimy trails. 

The dew-worms too in couples start, 
But leave their holes in fear ; 

For in a moment they will part, 
If aught approaches near. 

‘The owls mope out, and scouting bats, 
Begin their giddy round ; 

While countless swarms of dancing gnats 
Each water-pudge surround. 
« . * . ° 


While echoes weak, from hill to hill 
Their dying sounds deplore, 

That whimper faint and fainter still, 
‘Till they are heard no more. 


‘The breezes, once so cool and brief, 
At Eve’s approach all died ; 

None's left to make the aspen leaf 
Twirl up its hoary side. 

But breezes all are useless now 3 
The hazy dun, that spreads 

Her moist’ning dew on every bough, 
Sufficient coolness sheds. 


The flowers, reviving from the ground, 
Perk up again and peep, 

While many different tribes around 
Are shutting up to sleep. 


Now let me, hid in cultur’d plain, 
Pursue my evening walk, 
Where each way beats the nodding grain, 
Aside the narrow baulk ; 
While fairy visions intervene, 
Creating dread surprize, 
From distant objects dimly seen, 
That catch the doubtful eyes. 
And fairies now, no doubt, unseen, 
In silent revels sup ; 
With dew-drop bumpers toast their queen, 
From crow-flower’s golden cup. 
» ° + . ® 


Oh, loveliest time! oh, sweetest hours 
The musing soul can find ! 

Now, Evening, let thy soothing powers 
At freedom fill the mind. 


Some touching and harmonious 
verses on a lost greyhound follow 
these: but the “ Address to Plenty” 
seems to us fuller of poetical fancy 
than almost any other piece in the 
collection. 


Hills and dales no more are seen, 

In their dress of pleasing green ; 
Summer's robes are all thrown by. 
For the clothing of the sky; ~ 
Snows on snows in heaps combine, 
Hillocks, rais’d as mountains, shine, 
And at distance rising proud, 
Each appears a fleecy cloud. 
Plenty, now thy gifts bestow ; 
Exit bid to every woe: 

‘Take me in, shut out the blast, 
Make the doors and windows fast ; 
Place me in some corner, where, 
Lolling in an elbow chair, 

Happy, blest to my desire, 

I may find a rouzing fire ; 

While in chimney-corner nigh, 
Coal, or wood, a fresh supply, 
Ready stands for laying on, 

Soon as t’other’s burnt and gone. 
Now and then, as taste decreed, 

In a book a page I'd read ; 

And inquiry to amuse, 

Peep at something in the news ; 
See who’s married, and who's dead, 
And who, through bankrupt, beg their 

bread : 

While on hob, or table nigh, 

Just to drink before I’m dry, 

A pitcher at my side should stand, 
With the barrel nigh at hand, 
Always ready as I will’d, 

When "twas empty, to be fill'd ; 
And, to be possess’d of all, 

A corner cupboard in the wall, 
With store of victuals lin’d complete, 
That when hungry I might eat. 
Then would I in Plenty’s lap, 

For the first time take a nap ; 
Falling back in easy lair, 

Sweetly slumb‘ring in my chair ; 
With no reflective thoughts to wake 
Pains that cause my heart to ache, 
Of contracted debts long made, 

In no prospect to be paid ; 


Troubles, then no more my own, 
Which I but too long had known, 
Might create a care, a pain ; 

Then I'd seek my joys again : 

Pile the fire up, fetch a drink, 

Then sit down again and think ; 

Pause on all my sorrows past, 

Think how many a bitter blast, 

When it snow’d, and hail’d, and blew, 
I have toil’d and batter’d through. 
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.) ease reflective pain, 
ruy sports I'd fall again, 
rat ne clock had count.d ten ; 
\" . Pd sock my downy bed, 
i.cv. Lanpy, and well fed. 
. ¢ yeep the morn in vain, 
‘the rinry misted pane ; 
iwht bawl the restless ceck, 
‘he londstongued village clock ; 
Sod the dail might limp away, 
Wing soon the dreary day : 
.y should never waken me, 
1nd-nendent, blest, and free ; 
.or, as usual, make me start, 
Yawning sigh with heavy heart, 
: to ope my sleepy eyes, 


Weary sull, 1a pain to rise, 
Wih aching bones and heavy head, 
i han when I went to bed. 


Wirh nochiag then to raise a sigh, 
Oh how happy should I liz 
| the clock was eight, or more, 
ceed as heretofore. 


The *‘ Sunmer Eventing” is another 
very fine picture, pleasantly harmo- 
', all through, to the pensive co- 

: or the poet’s disposition. 


'he sinking sun is taking leave, 


‘ 
’ 


int sweetly gilds the edge of Eve, 
wile hadwiog clouds of purple dye 
“lon hang the western sky, 
vy cowd croaking over head, 
'Hustening to the woods to bed. 
(outng sits the lonely dove, 
(alln.e home her absent love. 
* * ” * « 
2 hay-cock’s moisten’d heaps, 
Started frogs take vaunting leaps ; 
And along the shaven mead, 
Junping travellers, they proceed : 
Wuck the dewy grass divides, 
losteniag sweet their speckled sides ; 
1 the grass or flowret’s cup, 
‘tJ. the dew-drop bounces up. 
Now tuc blue fog creeps along, 
‘Aad the bird's forgot his song : 
1 were, now sleep within their hoods; 
~w ics Dutton into buds ; 


+ 


oa soiling dew the butter-cup 
“outs his golden jewels up ; 
“ic tose and woodbine they 
again the smiles of day. 
a 41 the willow’s wavy boughs, 
|, 2) Sngtng, miliss her cows 3 
hile tue brook, as bubbling by, 
\s 14 mnuring melody. 
ick and Dob, with jostling joll, 
‘” eward drag the rumbling roll ; 
' 3.003 Ralph, for Doll to wait, 
~--S sim o'er the pasture gate. 
; ~ S to fold their sheep begin 3 
‘toud barking drive them in. 


** 


j 


Doo 


yee now along the road 
sneward bend beneath their load ; 
“ trorn the long furrow’d seams, 


7 e 
fy 


Shima . 
men looge their weary teams : 
or. I. 
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Ball, with urging lashes weal'd, 
Still so slow to drive a-field, 
Eager blundering from the plough, 
Wants no whip to drive him now ; 
At the stable-door he stands, 
Looking round for friendly hands 
‘ru loose the door its fast’aing pin, 
And let him with his corn begin. 


* 2 7° . 7 


The night-wind now, with sooty wings, 

In the cotter’s chimney sings ; 

Now, as stretching o’er the bed, 

Soft 1 raise my drowsy head, 

Listening to the usiering charms, 
‘That shake the elm tree’s mossy arms: 
‘Lill sweet slumbers stronger creep, 

Deeper darkness stealing round, 
‘Then, as rock’d, I sink to sleep, 

*Mid the wild wind’s lulling sound. 

We wish rather to be profuse of 
our extracts than of our observations 
in this case. The latter might be 
regarded with jealousy ; but the for- 
mer put the case of Jolin Clare fairly 
before those to whom an appeal in 
his behalf is made by one who has 
counselled and superintended this in- 
teresting publication. If any person 
can read the compositions it contains, 
and afterwardsreflect without emotion 
on the fate of the author, should he 
be still doomed to pursue the weary 
way in which his life hath hitherto 
proceeded, either such person is very 
differently constituted from what we 
would wish to be, or our estimate of 
the poetical merit of the book is more 
grossly wrong than we are willing to 
believe it will be found. It has been 
said of this poor young man, that, 
amongst poets, “he is, perhaps, the 
least favoured by circumstances, and 
the most destitute of friends, of any 
that ever existed.” He certainly 
does not merit to be left so circum- 
stanced; and if he should be so left, 
he may find consolation in the con- - 
sciousness that his distress is at least 
unmingled with disgrace to himself, 
while it attaches much odium else- 
where. We are happy that we are 
able to conclude this notice with a 
copy of some lines, sent by John 
Clare to the gentleman who kindly 
ushered him to public notice in our 
Magazine. The introduction to the 
poems which we have quoted from, 
is by another hand, and is done with 
much talent and feeling. 
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ADDRESS 
To a Copy of Clare’s Poems, 
Sent to Octavius Gilchrist, Esq. 


To thine and mine, our topmost friend, 
I send thee, little book, and know too 
Thou wilt not wish, at journey’s end, 
A better set of friends to go to. 
‘Lhey’re none o’ those where pride prevails, 
As fine to thee as they may seem ; 
Hadst thou for author Prince o’ Wales, 
‘| hou’dst meet no more froin their esteem. 


And plain and simple as ye seem, 
In value scarcely worth a groat, 
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I know ye'll meet a friend's esteem, 
And doubtless get a gilded coat. 

Lord knows, I could not chuse but langh 
‘Yo see ye fixt among your betters, ~ 

Upon the learned shelves set off, 
And flashed about wi’ golden letters. 


And then—I know thy spark 0° pride— 
Set off i’ thy exalted station, 
Strutting i’ glas-case side-to-side 
*Mong wits of almost every nation. 
Should thou and I chance meet again, 
When all this kindness to thee’s shown, 
Thou'lt turn thy nose up wi’ disdain, 
And think’t disgrace thy Dad to own. 








LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, &c. 


By the indefatigable exertions of Profes- 
sor Kieffer, aided by the advice of “aron 
Sylvester de Sacy, the New Testament of the 
Turkish Bible having been completed at 
Paris, preparations are making to accom- 
plish the printing of the whole Bible, under 
the same superintendence, with all possible 
dispatch. 

The eighth Report of the National So- 
ciety states, that there are 1467 schools for 
the poor on Dr. Bell’s system; and the 
14th Report of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, that there are 297 schools 
upon the Lancasterian plan, making a total 
number of schools upon the new system of 
1764. 

M. Jomard, of the academy of Inscrip- 
tions and Belles Lettres, has lately pub- 
lished a ** Notice on the Numerical Signs 
of the Ancient Egyptians,” which explains 
the figures employed by the Egyptians to 
express all the numbers formerly used by 
them, from one to ten thousand. 

A Gun, on an entirely new construction, 
has lately been invented. It weighs less 
than the ordinary musket, though composed 
of seven barrels, one of the usual length, 
and in the same position; around it, at the 
breech, are the six others, of about three 
inches in length. The whole being charged, 
and the priming placed in the magazine 
chamber, which is also the hammer, it is 
preserved dry, and a quantity just suffi- 
cient escapes to supply each charge. ‘The 
simple act of cocking places each of the 
short barrels success‘vely in connexion with 
the long one, and that of shutting the pan 
primes it, so that seven discharges may be 
effected in 30 seconds; and if the long 
barrel be rifled, produces the effect of a 
rifle gun, withsut the labour or deformity of 
the ball, produced by the ordinary mode 
of loading. It is perfectly safe and accu- 
rate, every port being so guarded as to 
pre ent the possibility of danger. 

Professor Meinacke, of Halle, has just 
succeeded in producing a brilliant ilumi- 
nation, by means of electric light, with the 





aid of an artificial air, inclosed in glass 
tubes. As the electric sparks propagate 
themselves to infinity, the Professor thinks 
it will be possible to light up a whole city 
with a single electrifying machine, and at 
a very t:ifling expense, by the adoption and 
probable improvement of the apparatus he 
has already invented. 

We learn that Mr. Greenslade, of Hert- 
ford, is actively employed in collecting ma- 
terials for a History of that ancient City, 
and solicits communications from the lite- 
rary public. 

The Reverend Philip Bliss has com- 
pleted his new edition of Anthony a Wood's 
Athena Oxonienses, in four quarto volumes. 
This valuable body of English Biography 
contains upwards of two thousand two hun- 
dred lives, and there are very few of that 
large number which have not received cither 
corrections or additions from the pen of the 
present editor. 

A plan is in contemplation for the esta- 
blishment of a grand college at Adrianople. 
It has been patronized with zeal by Baron 
Sakellarios, one of the richest Greek mer- 
chants settled in the dominions of the Em- 
peror of Austria. 

A Memorial of some interest has been 
presented to the Chamber of French De- 
putics, on the subject of Wrought Iron 
Bridges, by M. Poyet, Architect to the Mi- 
nister of the Interior, &c. The principal 
advantages of the bridge proposed are— 
First. Great strength, each arch bearing the 
weight of 984 tons, 7‘) pounds, witueut 
the necessity of constructing abutments ‘er 
the support of the last arch. Second, phe 
piles may be raised at dhe distance of Yo 
130 feet from each other, which diminishes 
expense and facilitates navigation. Third. 
The bridge may be constructed with great 
expedition, because the iron is wrought 1 
the usual way, and only a slight scaffold 1s 
requisite for raising it. Fourth. It may be 
repaired without obstructing the saa 
way. Fifth. It may be raised or loweree 


at pleasure, leaving only the piles standing: 
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sixth. A portion of the bridge may be 
rised between two piles, sufficient for the 
assace of siuips. 

Mr. Phillipson has undertaken the task 
of preparing for publication the Heraldic 
Visitation of the County Palatine of Dur- 
ham, by William Flower, Esq. in 1575, 
~ntaining upwards of fifty pedigrees of the 
principal families of the county, each em- 
hJlished with a wood cut of the arms and 
quarteriags then entered. 

Mr. James Ilbery having made consi- 
jerable advances towards the completion of 
his 4to. History of Waltham Abbey, again 
solicits communications, more particularly 
in the biographical department of the last 


century. 
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Mr. Bywater has constructed a small 
Model of a Ship, in such a manner as to 
exhibit, by actual experiment, the principal 
magnetic phenomena mentioned by Captain 
Flinders, in his voyage to New Holland. 
From a minute attention to the subject, 
My. B. has devised a plan, which, in all 
probability, will remedy, by very simple 
means, the defect arising from the local at- 
traction, pointed out by Captain Flinders, 
and thus be of real advantage to the science 
of navigation. 

A Roller Pump, on an improved prin- 
ciple, for which a patent has been obtained, 
has for some time past been erected at Wor- 
cester; it will throw up 900 gallons in a 
minute. 





POLITICS AND PUBLIC MANNERS. 
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HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL SUMMARY OF PUBLIC EVENTS. 


(To be continued Monthly.) 


The late King’s Reign and Charac- 
ter-—George III. the late Sovereign 
of these realms, was born on the 4th 
June, 1738, and he died the 29th 
January, 1820. His age, therefore, 
at his death, fell only a few months 
short of 82 years. More than the 
nine last of these were spent in re- 
treat from public and even private 
lite; the close seclusion of the King 
having been rendered necessary by a 
malady of the mind, to the weight of 
which were added, in the latter part 
0! this melancholy period of suffering, 
the infirmities of deafness and blind- 
ness. His Majesty, during the course 
of his reign, was more than once 
visited by derangement of his intel- 
lectual faculties ; but this sad ten- 
dency appeared to have no effect on 
lis habitual strength of mind and 
Justness of judgment. After each 
recovery, the royal intellect seemed 
to be fully restored to its naturally 
masculine tone. But, since the month 
of November, 1811, when his last 
illness became public, it is understood 
that no intermission of the dreadful 
disease has occurred. The King’s 
grief for the loss of his amiable child, 
the Princess Amelia, is ascertained to 
ave been the immediate cause of the 

*t ‘ailure of the royal faculties. 


During the life time of the Queen, 
the precious charge of the person of 
the incapacitated Sovereign was en- 
trusted to her Majesty; and, in dis- 
charging the duties of guardian, she 
was assisted by a council of noble- 
men and statesmen, holding their 
commission by Act of Parliament. 
To this council was confided the duty 
of examining the physicians appointed 
to superintend the royal patient, 
whose official reports of the state of 
the King’s health were published to 
the nation once a month. On the 
death of the Queen, his Majesty's 
second son, the Duke of York, was 
appointed guardian of the royal person 
—the council still remaining to parti- 
cipate in the discharge of this delicate 
and important duty. 

The late King ascended the throne 
the 25th October, 1760, having then 
more than completed his 22d year. 
On the sth September, 1761, he 
married his Queen, the Princess 
Charlotte of Mecklenburg Strelitz, 
whose death preceded his Majesty’s 
by fourteen months. 

From the date already mentioned 
as that of the commencement of the 
last mental malady of the late King, 
his eldest son, the Prince of Wales, 
has discharged the functions of the 
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head of the government, with the title 
of Regent : ‘he is now, of course, ac- 
cording to the constitution of these 
realms, our Sovereign Lord, George 
[V ; and has been proclaimed as such 
throughout the — 

The funeral of the late King took 
place in St. George's Chapel, Wind- 
sor, on Wednesday, the 16th of Feb- 
ruary. The ceremony was conducted 
with much pomp, and the public 
manifested great interest in all that 
related to the last marks of respect 


appointed to be paid, in the name of 


the nation, to one who had reigned 
over it during so long and so eventful 
a period. Some particulars that have 
been published in the newspapers, 
regarding the death and burial otf liis 
late Majesty, together with other 
pieces of information connected with 
his person and reign, will be found 
recorded in this number of our Mega 
zine, under the head “ Dou até 
News.” 

The death of George TI. urlike 
that of his successor, whose loss we 
now deplore, was sucden, and unpre- 
ceded by apparent iUlness. On the 
5th of October, 1760, he was seized 
at his palace, at Kensington, with a 
violent disorder, fell Cown speech- 
less, and soon expired. The imme- 
diate cause of his death wes the 
rupture of the substance of the right 
ventricle of the heart, by which the 
circulation was stopped in an instant. 
The Chronicler of the period states, 


that “‘he died at the \ ery point of 


time when the terror of his erms, the 
po wer of his kingdoms, and tiie wis- 
dom of his government, were all raised 
to almost as high a pitch as they 
could possibly arrive at: they were 
indeed at that height of prosperity 
and glory, as never had been exceced- 
ed in the reign of the most fortunate 
of his predecessors.” * 


It was under the administration of 
the first Pitt that this condition of 


public affairs existed ; and it is inte- 
resting to consider it in comparison 
with what would be a fair description 
of the state of the country at the mo- 
ment of the death of Georre III. In 
disposing the mind to this comparis 
son, what a rapid succession of 
objects of the first interest and 
importance, rushes over the epece ef 
the past 60 veare. of it stretches ont 
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t 
in the eye of the imagination A ¢op. 
tinuous stream of tumultuons 
violent events sweeps over the why! 
of this line, rendering the sight di, 
and confounding the faculty o 
servation. New interests with y,)- 
names have sprung up in the inter 
and old appellations, where they 
retained, no longer convey the , 
ideas which were attache “d to thy 
The moralcharacter ef the world: 

he said to have undergone a mighte 
change: it isno longer the same ply- 
net that it was 70 years age. And | 
is this change which ferme the mos 
important subject for consideration; 
for, if the relative situations of t}y 
great kingdoms be now regerdes, ( 
difference between the « ppearance o! 
tlie face of Europe at present, and its 


‘ - 


aspect on the accession of George 3} 
though considerable, would uct 
itself lead the observer to cone! 
that the revolution in the reai 

{ things was so great es it actucliy is. 

"Flan wildy idk Welinined to bo 
eland at the death of George f1. « 
not eclipse, or rather cannot be icra 


moment put on enecuality, wit 
which hes illustrated her Liston 
curing the last years ef the reien o 
George III. The traveller 1 whocnits 
theh umb lescem rvotoneofour cultive- 
tednortherncountries, and visits tl ese 

ebodes of Nature’s highest 1 —_ 


cence, where she is “ enthroned in 
icy halls” emongst the glaciers ef th 
Alps, or where Andes, 


Locks from his throne of cleuds c'e | 
the world: 


Coes not increase the strpencors ° 
inspiring character of the views tc- 
fore him, more than they are enlarge? 
and elevated to the historicalinguirer 
who, from the page thet recor the 
pot Bi campaigns of Prince i eré- 
nand, turns to those that will perpe- 
tuate the remembrance of the wars ©! 
Spain end Belgium. The qualities 
of skill, and courage, in officers anc 
troops, may have been equally mari- 
fested, to the honour of individvels. in 
the less eventful battles of Mince? 
end Emesdorff; but the cases anc 
consequences of these conflicts &ré 
elready scercely remembered, except 
by the curious in historical matters. 
while the late military events wl! 
ever remain prominent objects in the 
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notice of posterity, and will be asso- 
<jated on the tongue with those of 
Cressy, of Agincourt, and even of 
those famous battles ot classical anti- 
guity, the names of which still fire 
the imaginations of the ambitious and 
the valiant. The interest which the 
-haracter and fortunes of Napoleon 
Buonaparte had excited in the public 
breast; the remembrance of all the 
casualties which hereditary greatness 
and established power had experien- 
ced in the struggle with this extraor- 
dinary adventurer; the excitement 
of mind produced by a contest which 
more closely affected opinion, and 
involved more of fate, than any pre- 
vious one of modern history; the 
concentration of the long and fierce 
strifeintoone point of contact between 
England and her great enemy; the 
near presence of the Sovereigns of 
Europe; the agitation of popular 
interests; the trial of skill and re- 
sources between the two greatest 
commanders of the time; British 
pride and French boasting brought to 
adecisive issue; the liberty and, per- 
haps, the life of ene, who held an 
Emperor's name and dignity, atstake; 
an ancient royal family awaiting, on 
the borders of the kingdom trom 
whence they had been expelled, the 
result of the armed league of Europe 
in their behalf :—such were the claims 
onattention, andthe motives to anxie- 
ty, which combined to give intensity to 
the feelings with which the people of 
Europe contemplated the concluding 
strugcles of what may be termed the 
revolutionary war. In that war the 
last and most decisive blow was 
struck by our country ; the most re- 
markable man of the age fell into her 
hands as captive; with him fell the 
Babel structure of the French Revo- 
lution; and all the menaces which, 
n the pride of his “ o’er vaulting 
ambition,” he had hurled at England’s 
head, emboldened by the conquest of 
tie continent, were turned, in one 
instant, into so many testimonies to 
her strength, courage, and perseve- 
rance. 

in the comparison, therefore, of 
the two periods—that of theaccession 
and that of the death of the late King 
—the country has no reasonto deplore 
2 diminution of glory ia the progress 
' years, Never before had , 
' England been so illustrated by 
Victory, or her national character 
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been so manifestly exalted in the face 
of friends, rivals, and enemies, as at 
the conclusion of that war, which 
George Ii. maintained, with vigour 
and perseverance, throughout a long 
period of difficulty and almost hope- 
less evil,—and which became crown- 
ed with fame and victory in the decline 
of his life, after that the loss of his 
faculties had left him unconscious of 
occurrences—altogether unwitting of 
time, place, persons, and seasons. 

But whenthe Chronicler of the year 
1760, records the acknowledged pros- 
perity of the country, and the ad- 
mitted wisdom of the government, at 
that period, the comparison between 
the results of the two reigns becomes 
less clearly advantageous to the lat- 
ter. We do not by any means, how- 
ever, consider that the character of his 
late Majesty, either asa monarch ora 
man, is necessarily depreciated by 
this:—the times themselves have 
heen “out of joint,”"—and he who 
was obliged to hold the sceptre of 
rule in such times, had reason to ac- 
cuse the spite of Fortune, in that he 
was “born to set them right,” or to 
appear as anagent in mischiets, which 
probably no human prudence could 
have averted. It isa great mistake to 
suppose, when ene line of conduct 
has terminated in certain calamities, 
that the immediately opposite would 
have assuredly led to success end 
advantage. The tendencies of things, 
when great events are hatching in the 
womb of time, are not to be repressed, 
or baulked:—to anticipate them 
would be madness, not wisdom, in 
so weak a creature as man; and the 
discomfiture which follows his efforts 
to keep them back, is often less owing 
to the folly of his plans than to the 
irresistible force of the causes which 
nature has set in motion. What 
would a Whig ministry have done 
with the French Revolution to strip 
it of its terrors, and render it harmless 
in its progress, more than a Tory? 


Could they lull the winged wind asleep ? 
Arrest the rolling world, or chain the 
deep ? 


Events might not have rum ia pre- 
cisely the same channel, had their 
system of policy been adopted ; bnt 
the seeds of explosion hed come in 
eontact with the vast strata of com- 
bustidie raatter, ond a deluge of tire, 
and throes and shakings ot the earth, 
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were inevitable. Nothing short of 
the king of England and his ministers 
leading up the carmagnole dance, 
would have satisfied the associated 
brethrenof human regeneration. Were 
they who had commenced their march 
towards the land of Promise,—the 
millennium of blessedness,—likely to 
be stopped in their course, to travel 
by the slow stages of acts of parlia- 
ment? It would have been as easy 
to have persuaded Alexander the 
Great to rest quietly in Macedou, 
when his youthtul eye first began to 
glow at the fair prospect of a world 
to conquer. It was not the degree 
of authority, but the thing itself that 
had become intolerable; and intoler- 
able, too, in imagination and feeling, 
more than in actual experience. 
Burke knew this, and proclaimed it: 
—but what good could he do by his 
advice, or what harm by withholding 
it? He had the merit of discerning, 
more accurately than others, a phe- 
nomenon over which he had as little 
controul as others. And the system 
which he recommended was neither 
morally better, nor politically more 
expedient, than that against which 
he raised his warning and anathema. 
It had another fault, too;—it was 
not practicable. 

It we revert back to the chief mo- 
ments of crisis, and the principal 
points of debate and difficulty, pre- 
sented by the eventtul history of the 
last thirty years, we shall not find it 
vasy, even now, to pronounce in what 
respects the policy which has actually 
been pursued was erroneous, or has 
been mischievous. No candid and 
reflecting man, we apprehend, will 
now undertake to say, with reference 
to any one public occasion of great 
importance, occurring during this pe- 
riod, that such and such measures 
ought certainly to have been followed, 
in lieu of what were adopted by his 
majesty in council, or carried through 
parliament at the recommendation of 
the king’s advisers, and under the in- 
fluence of the crown. If the minister 
had clung to peace under all the anx- 
ieties and fears which the awful agi- 
tation of the French volcano dissemi- 
nated through kingdoms,—who will 
take upon him now to read in the 
—- of events a demonstration 
of the safety, or even the comparative 
propriety, of such a resolution? Our 
debt and embarrassment are said to 


- 


be the consequences of the war ; and 
so, in one sense, they certainly are. 
but would opulence and comfort have 
been the fruits of peace? Who, see. 
ing what he has seen, will dare to 
say sof The principle of aggression 
as essentially belonged to the spirit 
of the revolution, as it did to that 
of moslaism atits commencement.—It 
was not the crimes of men so much as 
the instincts of jacobinism,—restless, 
devouring, insatiable, and untame- 
able,—that rendered the revolution 
fearful. The spectacle it presented 
was that of human nature swelling 
and foaming like an outrageous sea, 
seeking to overpass all limits,—to 
reverse all principles of order,—to 
possess itself of the privileges of a 
higher state of being, that they might 
serve for the gratification of the pas- 
sions and desires of a lower! They 
who say, that if this, or that, had 
been conceded to the revolutionists, 
they would have been appeased, and 
remained quiet, might as well pre- 
tend that by doling morsels of dog’s 
meat to a Bengal tiger, you would 
cure him of his appetite for blood, 
and render it safe to trust your hand 
within his jaws! The revolution was 
not to be considered as the measure ot 
a party, or as an organized system of 
action, dependent on councils that 
might be influenced, or orders that 
might be revoked. The “ bickering 
wheels” of its “adamantine car 
were impelled onward by pride, ig- 
norance, and frenzy, which submis- 
sion pampered and resistance pro- 
voked. We profess, therefore, we do 
not see how a compact could have 
been made with it, for the preserva- 
tion of honour and independence, 
aloof and in entire separation trom 
this phenomenon of the period. To 
treat it with indifference was equally 
impossible, for its influence spread 
itself on all sides. To stand on hos- 
tile defence, there‘ore, was, if our pre- 
sent reasoning be correct, the duty of 
the British government. 

Such, certainly, was the personal 
feeling of the king, and the principle 
of the long and memorable admimis- 
tration of the second Pitt. When we 
come to inspect the bare acts of au- 
thority, we must not expect to find 
them decked and dressed out in all 
the pomp, and splendour, and fasci- 
nation of speculative phigospay 
‘* musical as is Apollo’s lute” int 
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mouths of persons, who, inasmuch as 
they do nothing, are the less impeded 
») what they choose to say. The 
array of maxims, the flood of senti- 
ment, and the thunder of appeal, 
were chiefly with the opposition,— 
and we are far from wishing that 
there had been no opposition. It 
would not do to discontinue the 
sound of such words as “ Liberty,” 
«Rights of Man,” “ Justice,” and 
«Social Improvement.” The French 
revolution supplied certainly a fine 
theme for declaiming these terms, and 
nothing like their reality can exist 
where there is not a taste for de- 
claiming them,—and a disposition to 
consider all events with an eye ren- 
dered keen by jealousy in favour of 
the principles which they represent. 
All we contend for is, that, while 
perhaps the common habits and pre- 
possessions of hereditary power and 
high rank, took the more active and 
immediate part in resolving the will 
and directing the judgment of the 
sovereign and his cabinet in regard to 
the measures pursued towards revo- 
lutionary France, the bias of the 
king’s known feeling on this subject 
Was consistent with good sense and 
fidelity to his public duty. The tact 
of his mind in this respect was a just 
one: he might not even be aware of 
all the merit of the impulse by which 
he was urged; but its real consti- 
tuents were, that unsubmitting inte- 
grity by which his constitutional 
character was distinguished, and that 
just sense of practical propriety 
which equally belonged to it, and 
which gave a tone and consistency to 
his manners, causing them admirably 
to assimilate with the taste of the 
English people. 

The result of the long war, thus 
waged with the sanction of his ma- 
jesty, has been success in regard to 
its specified and understood objects, 
more complete and signal than the 
most sanguine had dared to antici- 
pate. When our posterity shall look 
back on the late period of convulsion, 
there will appear, in their eyes, but 
two powers in the world; England 
and France :—these two will include 
all the interest of the history of the 
time: and, at the conclusion of the 
agitation, one only will be seen stand- 
ing erect—and that one will be Eng- 
land! She will appear, however, 
bearing deep marks of the tremendous 
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conflict, exhausted, complaining, aud 
restless:—but is the policy of her 
monarch to be therefore blamed? 
Could he speak from his tomb (his 
spirit taking advantage of that res- 
toration which will now be eternal) 


-he would say,—* The honour of 


England has been preserved untar- 
nished, while that of the greatest 
powers of the continent has been in 
succession lost :—she has been pre- 
served from a long endurance of ca- 
lamities and indignities, such as they 
have been visited with :—and, at this 
moment, she is placed in perfect in- 
dependence, mistress of herself, and 
her condition,—free to employ what- 
ever remedies may be best calculated 
to remove evils, which, at all events, 
are not coupled withdisgrace. These, 
it must be confessed, are of a heavy 
weight; and sacrifices, and even in- 
creased distress for the moment, may 
be inseparably connected with the 
measures that must be adopted in 
order to cure such evils: but wisdom 
and resolution are still sufficient ta 
cure them,—and they may be got rid 
of at a less expence of disaster than 
other nations have been compelled to 
sustain during the late turbulent pe- 
riod, without the satisfaction of pre- 
serving themselves from insult, or 
avoiding permanent loss and humilia- 
tion.” 

Such, we apprehend, is the state of 
the country at the close of the reign 
of George III.: encumbered, but not 
dishonoured ; and most probably pre- 
served from far greater calamities, 
than any she now endures, by the 
policy which the late King adopted 
with reference to the French revolu- 
tion: at the same time in a situation 
so critical, that it clearly imposes on 
the successor of George III. a res- 
ponsibility of no ordinary description, 
—and seems to throw it on his reign 

should it be protracted to any 
length) to determine whether the final 
issue is to be the restoration or the 
decline of the country—What the 
government has now to meet, is not 
the inflated and stormy spirit of uni- 
versal regeneration; the fanaticism of 
false philosophy; such masquerade 
figures of philanthropy and virtue, as 
the goddess of Reason, and delegates 
of the human race: it is not these, 
but the genuine effects of public ne- 
cessity and public knowledge, that 
render the present moment critical 
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A stvle of treat:nent is, therefore, 
now necessary, very different from 
that which might be, and, in our 
opinion, was, suitable in regard to 
the former vertigo of millions. ‘The 
delusion and the malice incorporated 
in the present discontents, are sunk to 
the lowest dregs of society : Itinerant 
bifl-pasters, and grinders of roasted 
wheat, have taken up the pretensions 
oi the poets and philosophers oi the 
revolution: the trade of libel even 
has fallen from the editors to the ven- 
ders of newspapers: and, with the ex- 
ce tionof asmall tantastical fraternity, 
who may be considered as exotics 
in our homely soil, where they are 
inlike!y ever to take firm and last- 
ne root,—there is not the sem- 
lance of any thing intellectual about 
‘wigs pi arty whose intenti mis, Or stupi- 
cities, may be put down at pre sent ; a 

dancerous. But in the burthen loos 
lies with a dead weight on the coun- 
try itselé; impeding the discharge of 
its natural and necessary junctions ; 
choking upits pores, as itwere ; dead- 
ening its spirit; incapacitating it 
trom competition ;—in short, paralys- 
hig a7 uitovether,—a tar yreater dan- 
ger may be contemplated than has 
ever existed beiore; and it does seem 
that deliverance from this is necessa- 
rily connected witiia certain increase 
oi Lil rality in the system of the ad- 
mninistration of the government ; cer- 
tain concessions to the enlarged ex- 
perience of mankind; certain tributes 
paid by old and esteemed institutions 
to the critical nature of one of those 
social climacterics, when change of 


coustitution is mevitable, and skilful 


practitioners, lstead of vainly at- 
tempting to vanquish the force of 
nature, apply their art to its direction, 
and to hiader disease from being 
brought on by injudicious obstruc- 
tious at so delicate a moment. 

We have said enough toshow, that 
we are not inclined to find fault with 
thr p ‘icy of that systein yan was 
adopted by the late King, supported 
by his chosen advisers, w ith relerence 
to the mostimportaut and magnificent 
event of modern history, which it was 
his destiny to cope with. We can 
se no Well-founded essential objection 
t> its principles; and on matters of 
vletail, or even particular features of 
the system, it is not our business at 
present to enter. Such things are 
always very uncertain, and, to be 


«> 
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fairly considered, would lead ty 1, 
examination of much couflicting ey). 
dence.—It would be the he ight f 
injustice, however, towards his |a: 
Maje sty, to stop he ere. when nrotes 
lng to examine the influence oj hj 
reign on the fortunes of the nati 

under the circumstances of ; Titation 
and convulsion, which, during th, 
greater part of its duration, have 
characterized the moral and political 
condition of Europe. 

The real foundations of a a country’s 
stability are its manners: all other 
causesof strength anddecay, dhe h 
perhaps more apparent and immediate 
in their operation, are but secondary 
to these. Nor is it enough that they 
should be tolerably well regulated for 
the purposes of public peace and de- 
ceney, and private conilort and secu- 
rity. There ought to be in them a 
pervading principle of harmony with 
the strongest impulses and best qua- 
lities of the national disposition ; ot 
suitableness to excite and display the 
most excellent and esteemed points 
in the national character ; of conge- 
niality and relationship, withthe most 
prized and valuable of the national 
institutions. It is also essential to 
the glory and safety of a people, that 
by means of the public manners, 
there should be ke ‘pt up a close con- 
nexion and sympathy with the ost; 
for this connexion once cut off, and 
this sympathy once gone, the hopes 
and prospects of the future lose tle 
assurance we entertain astothe effects 
of those natural seeds of life and In- 
crease ,which all things possess within 
the mselves s. They then resolve thein- 

selves into a mere phantasmagoric 
vision,crowded with grotesque figures, 
destitute of substance or certainty ;— 
“another, and another,” which “come 
like shadows,” and “so depart,” as 
Mr. Bentham, or Mr. Owen, stirs his 
cauldre of boiling whims and mone 
strous and ridiculous conceits! The 
forms of law, the quotation of records, 
the celebration of anniversaries, can- 
uot keep alive and warm, that fe eling 
which gives to a nation the consciov - 
dignity, and accumulated strength, of 

a succession of ages of fame, unless 
its habits of thought, opinion, and 
behaviour, have an unbroken and 
cherished connexion with these ages, 
and with their sources of reverence 
and veneration. What springs up in 4 
day, withers in a night. 
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We hesitate not to aver, that the 
jorsonal influence of a British sove- 
eign in promoting the weal or woe of 
the country, is more perceptible in his 
‘yluence on the manners of his people, 
‘han in any other circumstance con- 
sected with his regal capacity. In 
his respect his conduct has a great, 
visible, and quick effect ; and, should 
vis relun be a long one, it is very pos- 
shle that to him alone might be 
properly attributed, an entire revolu- 
son in the fortunes of the nation, 
prepared by a revolution in its accus- 
omed mamers, which no_ political 
measures, adopted either by bimself, 
or his successors, could afterwards 
arrest or alter. More particularly is 
it of first, and even decisive conse- 
uence, at a moment of moral rest- 
lessness, and political agitation, that 
the public sensibility should be excited 
in favour of the constituted order of 
things, by connecting its preservation 
with “the true succession of English 
hearts,” and conspicuously illustrating 
the “decent and unreproved beauty” 
of that which has been 

———— by blood of martyrdom 

(enented ; by the hands of wisdom reared. 

In this chiefly consists the vast debt 
ot gratitude which the present gene- 
ration owes, and all future genera- 
tions will owe, to our late King. His 
example, his countenance, his dis- 
pleasure, rendered efficacious and 
remarkable by the dignity of his per- 
sonal character, as wellas of his public 
station, were all exerted constantly, 
and consistently, and zealously, in 
reserving to England 

The old domestic morals of the land, 
lier simple manners, and her stable worth. 

; Wordsworth. 

_ We hesitate not to say, that, had 
it unfortunately been otherwise ; had 
the best spirits been left without this 
constantand conspicuous rallying point 
—this burning and shining light, ever 
visible through the darkness of the 
troubled night of danger ;—had the 
wavering been uninvited to steadfast- 
less by this attractive and seducing 
‘xample ; had not the scorner been 
thus deprived of subjects for sneering, 
fale pnalignant been thus reduced 
dunatinen » OF - wiles that betrayed 
haat lived 3—the country could not 
wet. out, as it has, the long and 
ey = storm of the last twenty 
years, without having struck a yard of 


its tou or altered one point the 
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direction of its determined course. 
Between all the various kinds of levity 
of principle, there,is a strong resem- 
blance of family qualities ;—and it 
need scarcely be wondered at, if the 
multitude of a nation should match 
the moral dissoluteness of a court by 
looseness of allegiance and impatience 
of subordination. A monarch of 
freer personal habits, as they are 
called, than those of George III. 
might have been as anxious as he was 
to stem and restrain the tide of licen- 
tious opinions, and the rush of popu- 
lar ambition; but, as he could not 
have opposed the dignity of his own 
example to the wild mischievousness 
of disorganizing doctrines, his exer- 
tions would scarcely have been 
attended with success, at a period 
when mere power had fairly yielded 
to the superior force of sentiment, 
and feeling and conviction played a 
more important part in politics 
than they had been known to do 
for a long while before. The in- 
fluence of the court of George III. 
was always favourable to those bind- 
ing virtues of society which save na- 
tions from violent catastrophes. W hat- 
ever might be the dissentions of party 
politics, the personal character and 
family life of the King were by all 
regarded and spoken of with respect : 
and tbat tribute which he strictly 
and conscientiously paid to the su- 
premacy of a higher authority than 
his own, became a bond between him 
and all that was most worthy in the 
nation, guaranteeing their mutual 
security. The esteem and affection 
which his Majesty thus excited in the 
breasts of his subjects, were not tran- 
sitory: they did not fail him when he 
became lost to himself: they ga- 
thered and rested around the dark 
and secret abode of his affliction, 
which was hallowed in the imagina- 
tion of his people, as his conduct had 
been exemplary in their sight. Fur- 
ther, though violent grief of the heart 
is not usually excited by the rupture 
of such ties as those which bind a 
sovereign to subjects ; though nature 
has limited the power of awakening 
the stronger emotions, to events that 
fall within a narrower circle of in- 
terest,—yet, without affectation or 
hypocrisy, it may be said, that the 
deep and solemn regret of the coun- 
try followed the Monarch to his 
tomb; that tears were shed by many 
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eves that had never seen his face, at 
the thought of the melancholy ter- 
mination of his old age; and that, in 
the bosoms of the reflecting and the 
virtuous, many a secret sigh, of ming- 
led dread and sorrow, has been 
heaved, as the knell of public mourn- 
‘ing gave note, that the earth was for 
ever covering from Englishmen the 
exhausted frame of one who assuredly 
might claim by pre-eminence the title 
of an Enoutsu WING. 
We do not wish to use declamatory 
language in allusion to this event, 
because we sincerely feel it to be an 
affecting one. Our late King was an 
honest man and a perfect gentleman. 
His conduct as a sovereign was 
marked by sagacity and patriotism; 
his behaviour as an individual, by 
courage, presence of mind, propriety, 
good-heartedness, and faultless ho- 
nour. He would therefore have been 
a valuable member of society in 
whatever sphere Providence might 
have been pleased to place him ;— 
but how transcendantly valuable in 
that most exalted one which he so 
long occupied and adorned! Such 
being the obvious and acknowledged 
truth, is it fair to take advantage of 
his grave, because it happens to be a 
monarch’s, to expose him to a rude- 
ness of handling, and impertinence of 
regard, against which decent feeling 
revolts, and which a due sympathy 
with the frailties of humanity pro- 
scribes, as outrageous to the race at 
large? Is it fitting, or becoming, to 
take the memory of our sovereign, 
now that the tomb is fairly closed 
upon him, and the Attorney General 
may be supposed otherwise engaged, 
and submit it to as unceremonious a 
criticism as would be applied to the 
performance of a player, or the lan- 
guage of a love-poem! Has any 
one a right, because he calls him- 
selfa public censor, or reformer, or 
philosopher, or instructor of the mul- 
tituce, to deliver a lecture on the royal 
person even (for this has been done) 
making a description of it, as if, 


** Cesar dead and turned to clay 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away!” 


discussing the shape of that head 
which so long bore the weight of 
England's crown, as if the critic’s own 
were not turned and twisted with va- 
nity ; and boasting of magnanimity in 
committing this act both of coward- 


ice and ill-manners. A king’s pub. 
lic, and even his private character 
become, by his situation, a part of 
his country’s history, and are to jp 
so treated of:—but are we to go oy 
stripping what has been termed the 
drapery of the imagination troy, 
every object, in such a way as at 
length to bring ail things, however 
exalted or venerated, to their firs, 
naked elements; to reduce soviety 
back to its raw materials: ney. ty 
handle man himself, as an appraiser 
examinesthe workmanship and tashion 
of the furniture, the price of which he 
is estimating! One week after the 
deathof a justly esteemed and popular 
King, while the nation, acting in the 
spirit of civilization, and true to the 
principles of its union, was paying a 
solemn tribute to an ancient, magni- 
ficent, and useful institution, by sur- 
rounding, withthe ceremonies of pub- 
lic sadness, the grave of him whose 
name, for more than half a century, 
had represented England, its hopes, 
its glories, its dangers, and its bless- 
ings ;—whose titles had swelled our 
songs in the moments of private fes- 
tivity, and our national anthems on 
occasions of public rejoicing,—had 
given consistency and reality to 
the abstraction of country, put it 
within the comprehension and teeling 
of our young, and made it cling to 
the fading memories and affections ot 
our aged:—one little week after this 
name, soconspicuousandaccustomed, 
had been blotted from the face of the 
nation’s affairs and institutions by the 
hand of Death, we have seen it coupled 
with craniological criticism, in one ot 
the Journals of the time,—the editorot 
which puts in a claim to praise for 
treating the corpse of his sovereign as 
if it were the carcass of an animal, 
and setting an example of physical 
examination, from which the instincts 
of humanity shrink, as indecent in any 
case, and abominable in this! This is 
exactly in the style of Voltaire’s cri- 
ticisms on Shakspeare, and the He- 
brew writings, noticed in our last 
number :—we there stated these to be 
“admirable proofs of the depths and 
richness of that vein of satne philoso- 
phie from which we are recommended 
to extract the intellectual and moral 
treasures of the present age :”"—“‘ as 
Voltaire has treated Hamlet so has 
he treated religious feeling ;"—t0 
which might have been added Auman 
6 
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natures which he degraded and ridi- 


culed, as Madame De Stael observes, 
«Jike a demon or a monkey. His 
scholars, it seems, exist amongst 
ourselves,—-who treat a Sovereign, 
just expired, as so much offal thrown 
“ut from a physiologist’s shambles! 
What notion on any important ques- 
tion of taste, morals, or polities, can 
be safely adopted from such persons? 
With regard to the absolute talents, 

as they are called, of his late Majesty, 
it is proper to bethink ourselves, that 
the word ¢falent is a very vague, and 
probably a very ill understood one. 
There is the talent of prolonging a 
pirouette, and of continuing a quaver ; 
—there is the talent of seeing vividly, 
aud imitating accurately, the external 
features of nature, in landscape and 
form; there is also the talent of com- 
posing sonnets and songs ; of writing 
such lively and respectable articles as 
have appeared in the Quarterly Re- 
view against Mr. Keats’s poetry, and 
in the Examiner against Lord Liver- 
pool's face :—that is to say, Mr. Cro- 
ker and Mr. Leigh Hunt, are both 
men of talent, and of much about the 
saine cast and calibre. But there are 
other talents than theirs, or than any 
oi those we have named ;—and such, 
we fancy, as may be rated quite as 
high in the scale of the human facul- 
ties, and much more so in that of 
social utility. Just appreciation of 
the absolute and relative import of 
circumstances: feeling, or tact, for 
tle characters of men, andthe tenden- 
cles of things: insight, or instinct, 
(call it what you will) giving a per- 
ception of the necessity of a certain 
moral order in human conduct and 
relationship, for the sake of man’s 
happiness, and society’s existence :— 
such are the qualities, we apprehend, 
which, in proportion as they are 
found in a character, give it rank and 
value, and confer a claim to a reputa- 
tion for ability. If we adopt the lat- 
ter word, instead of talent, we shall 
be the more easily and directly led to 
a right conclusion on this subject :— 
ability speaks for itself: it indicates 
the competency of a man to play well 
“man's part,—and it is only neces- 
‘ary to state this, to be convinced that 
the individual who writes very tole- 
‘ a one he whogoes elegantly 
mesial . 0, or a pas seul, may be 
cami aker men essentially, than 
¢ of those whohave never pretend- 


Of Public Events. 


visible display of the fruits of their 
intellect or taste. His late Majesty 
was a shrewd and ajust thinker ; the 
tendencies of his disposition were 
healthy and pure; his affections were 
hearty ; an unbroken vein of consist- 
ency and propriety is to be traced 
throughout his whole conduct ;—he 
made himself respected in the cabinet, 
where he sat with a minister whose 
mind was at least as proud as it was 
strong—and nobody yet has pretended 
that Mr. Pitt was not a strong-mind- 
ed man. The King’s purposes were 
alwaysfrankly and distinctly declared, 
and firmly actedupon ;—his repartees 
were ready and to the purpose ;— 
he was the first gentleman of England 
Who encouraged historical painting ; 
he was one of the most zealous admi- 
rers of the grand style in music to be 
found in his dominions ;—he took 
delight in the recitations of Mrs. Sid- 
dons ;—he had an immediate percep- 
tion of what was false in taste as well 
as of what was pernicious in morals— 
witness his reception of Sterne ;—he 
was the collector of the most useful, 
complete, and, in every respect, most 
valuable library, which, we believe, 
any one individual ever founded ;—he 
enjoyed the wittiest satires published 
against himself, with a relish as mag- 
nanimous as it was lively—(which of 
his calumniators has a mind elevated 
to this pitch? )—if he sometimes 
tripped, noone ever recovered himself 
more gracefully ;-——in his family he 
was beloved and respected; he was 
the person of the first consequence in 
it, and the most dearly regarded :— 
finally, as monarch of the United 
Kingdom, he reflected lustre by his 
encouragement and example on all 
that was of best report, of highest 
virtue, and most elevated attainment 
in the nation ;—-his court was a 
finished model of the correct and 
elegant manners of England ;—he 
warmly patronized the most popular 
plans for disseminating instruction 
among the poor :—his politics bore 
always the evidence of being conscien- 
tious, even when their suitableness 
was most liable to be doubted ; for 
this reason, the higher order of prin- 
ciples, and the most vital interests of 
his people, were never wounded by 
them; and, in general, they may be 
described as practical, energetic, 
courageous, and shrewd. There was, 
in the late King’s mind and disposi- 


ed to attract public attention to a_ tion, a strong adhesive principle, well 
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adapted, we think, to render him 
raluable in his situation during the 
particular period at which Providence 
placed his reign. 

All these facts,—none of which 
can be fairly denied,—prove that 
George II]. was at least a man of 
highly respectable intellectual ability, 
—and the moral symmetry of his 
character rendered it at once com- 
manding and engaging—becoming 
a King, and worthy of the country. 
As to the mass of anecdotes which 
the caterers for public curiosity have 
collected during this season of inte- 
rest, every candid person will regard 
their evidence with a proper discrimi- 
nation of the circumstances. In the 
first place, it is extremely likely that 
a considerable proportion of them is 
totally false:—in the next place, 
many of what remains are no doubt 
imperfectly reported, stripped of their 
proper accompanying circumstances, 
and the manner that shows the mean- 
ing: thirdly, anecdotes reported of a 
monarch, often prove more of the 
persons retailing them, than of him 
to whom they relate. Vulgarity, 
servility, and ignorance, are very apt 
to influence at least their selection; 
and we see the Sovereign reflected in 
little, solely in consequence of the 
medium through which he is viewed. 
After making the necessary allow- 
ances on these accounts, we shall still 
find, inthe traits and incidents recent- 
ly published, a body of testimony 
extremely creditable to the object of 
these details, and sufficient to make 
most persons question themselves 
whether they would be likely to come 
so well through so severe an ordeal. 

Many, however, of the finest and 
most characteristic anecdotes of the 
late King, are omitted by all who 
have, within these few weeks, under- 
taken the taskofcollectingthem. Per- 
haps some of the larger compilations, 
which we see announced, may give 
them more perfectly. Even the 
noble and well-known trait of his 
Majesty's preservation of the works 
of Peter Pindar, we have not 
observed mentioned,—though pos- 
sibly it may have been so, and 
escaped our observation. When we 
were last at Windsor, which is some 
years ago, we saw in the entrance 
to St. George's Chapel, a neat mar- 
ble slab fixed in the wall, with an in- 
scription, couched in few and simple 
words, but very nervously expressed, 


stating that it was put there as a 
monument to the worth and fidelity 
of a humble female domestic, hy he; 
grateful master and sovereign George 
the Third. Since the time we say 
this affecting—we had almost ssid 
sublime—token, we have passed 
amongst many of the objects most 
celebrated and esteemed in Europe, 
but have witnessed nothing wit); 
which this may not be matched for 
the power of exciting the sensibility, 
and suggesting pensive reflection. 
His Majesty’s strict order. given to 
the person commissioned to purchase 
books for the fine library at Bucking- 
ham House, never to bid a farthing 
against a scholar, or professor, or in- 
deed any person of moderate means, 
desiring a particular volume for his 
own use, is a beautiful instance of 
his considerate goodness of heart, 
and also of the reality of bis zeal for 
the interests of art, science, and 
learning. His intense attachment to 
his amiable child Amelia, and the 
fatal effects of her loss on his facul- 
ties, prove the tender susceptibility of 
his disposition, and his capacity to 
afford and enjoy domestic happiness. 
We had occasion, some years ago, 
to see a set of letters, written by the 
(Jueen, and the Princesses, toa young 
lady of rank, who had been a favourite 
inmate of the Lodge at Windsor. 
They were letters of congratulation 
on her merriage; and we declare 
that we do not believe that there is 
a family in the kingdom, that could 
furnish an equal number of compo- 
sitions, each by a separate individual, 
so beautifully written—so touchingly 
thought, so tenderly expressed,— 
bearing such indubitable sigus of good 
and virtuous dispositions, conveyed 
with so much easy grace, and elegant 
propriety. In the Queen’s there 
breathed all the fervour of a friend 
and mother; with much evidence ot 
a cheerful affable disposition. The 
letters of the Princesses were those 
of affectionate girls; all much in- 
terested in so touching an affair as 
a marriage,—more particularly the 
marriage of their friend,—miserable 
at losing her, yet rejoiced because ot 
her pleasant prospects. 

Just as we have arrived at the 
close of this article, we see, in the 
Times of Wednesday,an eloquent and 
energetic extract from a discourse, 
preached by the Rev. J. W. Cunnin- 
gham, Vicar of Harrow, on the death 
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of George the Third. Had it fallen 
<ooner in our way, we should have 
ale larger use of it. <As it is, we 
have only space left to take one of its 
admirable paragraphs, for the pur- 
of closing these imperfect re- 
marks on the reign and character of 
the sovereign, Whose name we have 
alwavs heard connected with our 
country’s, during that part of life 
when impressionsare mostl¥ received, 
and provision is chiefly made for their 
permanent preservation. The pas- 
save we are about to quote, relates to 
that feature in the character of the 
late King, to the notice of which our 
just remarks have been devoted: 

«It may be observed of our late 
Sovereign, that he was in the highest 
degree domestic in his character.— 
None, perhaps, but those who have 
moved in the high and noisy sphere 
of public life, or have lived upon the 
stimulants which it supplies, or have 
felt the influence of its great and 
commanding interests in lowering the 
importance of those of a simple and 
more private character, can estimate 
the difficulty of a dignified and hap- 
py retreat from the scenes of public 
lite to the circle of a family. It is one 
of the mischievous consequences of 
publicity, that it ordinarily spoils 
men for retirement. Accordingly, 
scarcely any characters have been 
transinitted with more veneration to 
posterity than those who, uninjured 
by camps and senates, could, as it 
were, sheath their energies when the 
conflict was over, retire joyfully from 
the gaze of the world, and both find 
happiness and diffuse it in the family 
circle. To the small company of in- 
dividuals distinguished by the pos- 
session of this double capacity for 
public and private life, our late re- 
vered Monarch may, without hesita- 
tion, be added. He lived, as much 
as the lowest of his cottagers, for the 
benefit and comfort of the family 
with which Providence had surround- 
ed him. He supplied no precedent 
lor vice in his own habits. He did 
not, like one of the Stuarts in our 
own country, or like some of the latter 
monarchs of France, poison the 
stream of public morals at its foun- 
tain-head, by presenting to the nation 
the example of a polluted court. He 
frowned the profligate out of the 
sphere in which he presided. He 
taught his people, by his devotion to 
his family, that they might be sharers 
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of that order of pleasures which their 
Monarch valued the most. He sup- 
plied to the country an example cal- 
culated to extend and perpetuate 
amongst us that taste, which has been 
supposed to distinguish us from some 
foreign nations, and which is one of 
the main pillars of our greatness and 
welfare—I mean an ardent attachment 
lo the joys of home.” 

Tis Majesty George the IV.th, Se— 
The Bulletins recording the illness 
of his present Majesty, immediately 
on his accession, will be tound given 
in our Magazine, as Publie Docu- 
ments. He is now understood to be 
completely recovered. It is unfortu- 
nate that the subject of his Majesty’s 
domestic differences should have oc- 
cupied part of the public attention at 
the very instant of his accession. It 
has even been said, that a persevere- 
ance in the desire of severe measures, 
led the Ministers to resign their offi- 
ces, rather than undertake the grati- 
fication of this desire. We do not 
wish to interfere with the question ; 
and hope there will be no occasion to 
do so. Ministers have shewn much 
unwillingness to pronounce the pre- 
sent title of her who was lately Prin- 
cess of Wales. Mr. Vansittart, how- 
ever, the other evening, in parlia- 
ment, permitted the word Queen to 
escape his lips. It was stated that 
her Majesty would have all due at- 
tention paid to her pecuniary means. 
It is not known yet what her plans 
are as to her future residence. 

The extraordinary conspiracy to 
murder (as it is stated) the whole 
Cabinet, while at dinner at Lord 
Harrowby’s, will be found shortly 
noticed under the head Domestic 
News. This is a subject which we 
shall have to refer to again. 

France. The assassination of the 
Duke de Berri (see Foreign News) is 
the most melancholy event that has 
happened to France since the return 
of Napoleon to Elba. The govern- 
ment runs a risk of being frightened 
from that propriety of conduct which 
has recently distinguished it,—and 
there being no steadiness in the pub- 
lic mind or disposition, there is 
nothing to counteract the strong agi- 
tation of factions, which has already 
commenced to show itself in a very 
menacing manner. The Minister De 
Cazes has been obliged to leave his 
post ; and is said to be appointed 
ambassador to England. 
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MADAGASCAR. 

Tur Isle of France is highly valu- 
able to Great Britain for its excellent 
port (Port Louis); and by the ces- 
sion of this island on the part of 
France, together with Ceylon and the 
Cape of Good Tfope on that of the 
Dutch, our enemies, in the event of 
any future war, are nearly deprived 
of every port that could assist them 
to annoy our Indian empire ; for the 
Isle of Bourbon, which is close to the 
Isle of France, and which still re- 
mains a French colony, is destitute 
of a port. These circumstances, 
however, enhance the value of a 
friendly understanding with the Sove- 
reign of Madagascar,* by whose 
means, at the same time, it is pos- 
sible to destroy almost wholly, at its 
source, the African Slave Trade in 
that part of the world. A supply of 
bullocks from Madagascar (an inno- 
cent, profitable, and civilizing trade) is 
also of great importance to the Isle 
of France. In the ninth number of 
the Colonial Journal, it is argued, on 
the basis of a multitude of the gravest 
facts and considerations, that the 
only effectual way of destroying the 
Slave Trade, is to put a stop to it in 
Africa itself, by means of civilization 
and treaties. It was in this manner 
that Governor Farquhar, after culti- 
vating, for five vears together, the 
friendship of the Sovereign of Mada- 
gascar, and forming, with the con- 
sent of the latter, trading establish- 
ments on the coasts, obtained a com- 
plete abolition of the Slave Trade of 
that island. The Sovereign made 
the trade a capital offence, and ac- 
tually hanged two chiefs who were 
found guilty of pursuing it. The 
several arrangements made by Go- 
vernor Farquhar with the Sovereign 
of Madagascar, subjected this coun- 
try to an expenditure of 1500/. per 
annum. With the notion of saving 
money, General Hall, the acting 
Governor before-mentioned, thought 
proper to break every agreement 
with the Sovereign of Madagascar, 
who has, in consequence, been 
thrown into the arms of the French, 


at the Isle of Bourbon. Te is dic. 
gusted with the British want of fait)- 
he again permits the Slave Trade, 
to which he is strongly solicited \y 
the French ; and he regards his chie/s 
as murdered. Meanwhile, a veners| 
French influence is extending in the 
island, and, in the event of a war. 
its ports will be open to a French 
navy, and its trade in bullocks, for 
provisioning the Isle of France, and 
the British forces, prevented, or at 
least obstructed. 

The value of our relations with 
Madagascar being well understood, 
the best remaining hope of the coun- 
try is, that, on the approaching re- 
turn of Governor Farquhar to the 
Isle of France, his Excellency will be 
able to renew those terms of amity 
with its Sovereign, which he had 
so successfully, but so laboriously, 
established. His Majesty’s govern- 
ment has declared its approbation of 
the whole, and the Sovereign of Ma- 
dagascar is aware that it is not to 
Governor Farquhar that he is to im- 
pute the breach of faith. 

The geography of the surface of Ma- 
dagascar is not generally known. Its 
population amounts to four millions, 
a sure proof, even with the extensive 
limits of the soil, of a very tolerable 
degree of civilization. Though the 
power of one sovereign is confessed 
throughout—a_ sovereign who has 
been known to bring 40,000 men into 
the field, of whom a part was well 
disciplined—yet its subdivisions exhi- 
bit specimens of almost every kind of 
government. The island is peopled 
by three races of men, each occupy- 
ing a longitudinal strip of the soil. 
The eastern coast is inhabited by a 
black and woolly-headed people, the 
same as those of a similar descrip- 
tion who are found in the Eastern 
islands. The mountains of the inte- 
rior exhibit a yellow race, who ap- 
pear to be of Malay origin. The 
western coast is inhabited by a peo- 
ple in all respects corresponding with 
the Caffres on the opposite shores ot 
the continent of Africa. 





* Radama, king of Ovah, whose influence extends over the whole island, or so 


much of it as is of importance to the transit of slaves, 
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NEW ZEALAND. 

The establishment of a British Co- 
lonvy on New Zealand is about to be 
attempted by private means. Eight 
‘milies, comprising flity-six souls 
will very shortly sail for that island, 
in a vessel which is their own pro- 
perty, and which, after their disem- 
barkation jn the Bay of Islands, they 
propose to employ in the South Sea 
whale fishery, aud im the importation 
ot sandal-wood, for the Chinese trade. 
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They bring a capital of from seven to 
eight thousand pounds into their une 
dertaking, and carry out a quantity 
of bar-iron, for manufacture and bar- 
ter with the natives. In their num- 
ber they reckon a smith, a carpenter, 
and other handicratts. The Bay of 
Islands offers some excellent agricul- 
tural situations; and, thus composed, 
provided, and regulated, the little co- 
lony commences its existence in the 
most promising manner. 
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Lonpon GazETTE EXTRAORDINARY. 
Whitehall, Jan. 30, 1820. 

A letter and inclosure, of which the fol- 
lowing are copies, have been this morning 
~veeived from his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York by the Lord Viscount Sid- 
mouth, one of his late Majesty’s principal 
Secretaries of State. 

Windsor, Jan. 29, 1820. 

My Lord,—It becomes my painful duty 
to acquaint your Lordship, that it has 
pleased Almighty God to take unto Him- 
self the King, my beloved father, and our 
inmost gracious and excellent Sovereign.— 
He expired at 35 minutes past eight 
o'clock, p.m. 

I inclose the Certificate of all the Physi- 
cians in attendance at this melancholy pe- 
riod. Iam, my Lord, 

Ever your’s most sincerely, 
(Signed) FREDERICK. 
The Rt. Hon. Viscouut 
Sidmouth, &c. Je. fe. 
Windsor Castle, Jan. 29, 1820. 

It has pleased the Almighty to release 
his Majesty from all further suffering. His 
Majesty expired, without pain, at 35 mi- 
nutes past eight o’clock this evening. 

(Signed) Henry HaLrorp, 
M. BaILiie, 
W. HEBERDEN, 
Rost. WILLIs, 
Davip Dunpas. 
For His Royal Highness 
the Duke of York. 





Lonpon Gazetre ExTRAORDINARY. 


Whitehall, Jan. 31. 

On Saturday afternoon, at 35 minutes 
past eight o'clock, our late most gracious 
Sovereign King ( reorge the Third, whose 
Strength had gradually declined for some 
Weess, expired without the least apparent 
suffering, at his Castle of Windsor, in the 
U2d year of hisage andthe 60th of his reign. 
No Sovereign ever possessed in a higher 
degree the veneration and affection of his 
Subjects, and their grief for his loss is only 
abated by the unhappy malady which has 
precluded his Majesty from directing the 


measures of his Government during the 
nine latter years of his glorious reign. 

Upon the news of this melancholy event 
arriving in London, the Lords of the Privy 
Council assembled yesterday at Carlton- 
house, and gave orders for proclaiming his 
present Majesty, who made a most gracious 
declaration to them, and caused all the 
Lords and others of the late King's Privy 
Council, who were then present, to be 
sworn of his Majesty’s Privy Council. 

And this day, about noon, his Majesty 
was proclaimed, first before Carlton-house, 
where the Officers of State, Nobility, and 
Privy Counsellors were present, with the 
Officers of Arms, all being on foot. Then 
the Officers, being mounted on horseback, 
the like was done at Charing-cross, within 
Temple-bar, at the end of Wood-street in 
Cheapside, and lastly at the Royal Ex- 
change, with the usual solemnities ; the 
principal Officers of State, a great number 
of the nobility, and of other persons of 
distinction, attending during the whole 
ceremony. 





Whereas it hath pleased Almighty God 
to call to his mercy our late Sovereign Lord 
King George the Third, of blessed me- 
mory, by whose decease the Imperial 
Crown of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland is solely and rightfully 
come to the high and mighty Prince George, 
Prince of Wales; we, therefore, the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal of this realm, 
being here assisted with these of his late 
Majesty’s Privy Council, with numbers 
of other principal gentlemen of quality, 
with the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Citi- 
zens of London, do hereby, with one voice 
and consent of tongue and heart, publish 
and proclaim, that the high and mighty 
Prince, George Prince of Wales, is now, 
by the death of our late Sovereign, of 
happy memory, become our only lawful 
and rightful Liege Lord George the Fourth, 
hy the grace of God, King of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 


Defender of the Faith. To whom we do. 


acknowledge all faith and constant obedi- 
ence with all hearty and humble affection, 


beseeching God, by whom Kings and 
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Queens do reign, to bless the Royal Prince 
Gicorge the Fourth with long and happy 
years to reign over Us. i 
Given at the Court at Carlton-house, this 
30th day of January, 1520. 
Gop save tue KING. 
FreebDeRiIck, 
WiuILLIaM, 
Avaustus FREDERICK, 
WitiiamM FREDERICK, 
Leoro.p, Prince of Saxe 
Coburg, 
C. Cantuar, Eldon, C., Montrose, Atholl, 
Wellesley, Camden, Lauderdale, 
Chatham, Bathurst, Liverpool, Mul- 
grave, Melville, Sidmouth, Melbourn, 
Chetwynd, W.. London, Sam. Carlisle, 
Ellenborough, Charles Manners Sut- 
ton, N. Vansittart, Frederick John 
Robinson, Wm. Scott, T. Wallace, 
W. Grant, John Nicholl, R. Richards 
Charles Arbuthnot, Robert Peel, W. 
Sturges Bourne, Charles Bagot, John 
Leach, C. Abbott, R. Dallas, B. 
Bloomfield, Ailesbury, George Bridges, 
Mayor; George Clerk, Christopher 
Robinson, R. Gifford, J. W. Croker, 
George R. Dawson, W illiamCourtenay, 
W. Curtis, John Kamer, John Perring, 
James Shaw, George Scholey, Samuel 
tirch, Matthew Wood, C. Smith, 
Gerrard Andrewes, R. Hodgson, John 
Ireland, G. Cockburn, Henry Hotham, 
Besborough, C. Warren, Thomas Peter 
Courtenay, J.S. Copley, H. Bankes, 
C. Flower, John Atkins, John Syl- 
vester, C. Magnay, Robert Alb. Cox, 
John Thomas Thorp, Pichard Roth- 
well, John Edmund Dowdeswell, R. 
Clark, Henry Weodthorpe, T. Tyrrell, 
William Lorradaile, jun.; Thomas 
Smuth, Ierbert Taylor, W. Keppel, 
F. T. Hammond, William Congreve, 
Newman Knowlys, the Common Ser- 
geant of London, James Buller, Jos. 
Whatley, George Nayler, York. 





At the Court at Carlton-house, the 30th 
day of January, 1820,—Present, the 
Kinc’s Most Excellent Majesty in 
Council. 

His Majesty being this day present in 
Council, was pleased to make the following 
declaration, viz — 

** T have directed that you should be as- 
sembled here, in order that I may discharge 
the painful duty of announcing to you the 
death of the King, my beloved father. 

** It is impossible for me adequately to 
express the state of my feclings upon this 
melancholy occasion, but I have the conso- 
lation of knowing, that the severe calamity 
with which his Majesty has been afflicted 
for so many years, has never effaced from 
the minds of his subjects the impressions 
created by his many virtues, and his ex- 
ample will, I am persuaded, live for ever 
in the grateful remembrance of his country. 
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[ March, 
“* Called upon, in consequence of };: 


mS 
Majesty’s indisposition, to exercise the pre. 
rogatives of the Crown on his behalf, it 
was the first wish of my heart to be allowed 
to restore into his hands the powers with 
which I was intrusted. It has pleased 
Ahnighty God to determine otherwise, and 
[ have not been insensible to the advantays 
which I have derived from admi istering in 
my dear Father’s name the Government of 
this realm. 

*“* The support which I have received 
from Parliament and the country. in times 
the most eventful, and under the mos: ar- 
duous circumstances, could alone i: spite 
me with that confidence which my preser 
station demands. : 

** The experience of the past will, | 
trust, satisfy all classes of my people, that 
it will ever be my most anxious endeavour 
to promote their prosperity and happiness, 
and to maintain unimpaired the religion, 
laws, and liberties of the kingdom.” 

Whereupon the Lords of the Council 

made it their humble request to his 
Majesty, that this his Majesty's most 
gracious declaration to their Lordships 
might be made public; which his 
Majesty was pleased to order acs 
cordingly. Jas. BULLER. 


At the Court at Carlton-house, the 30th of 
January, 1820,—Present, the King’s 
Most Excellent Majesty. 

His R. H. the Duke of York, 

His R. H. the Duke of Clarence, 

His R. H. the Duke of Sussex, 

His R. H. the Duke of Glocester, 

His R. H. the Prince Leopold of Saxe 
Coburg, 

Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord 
Chancellor, Duke of Atholl, Duke of 
Montrose, Marquis Wellesley, Marquis 
Camden, Earl of Lauderdale, Earl of 
Chatham, Earl Bathurst, Earl of Liver- 
pool, Earlof Mulgrave, Viscount Melville, 
Viscount Sidmouth, Bishop of London, 
Right Hon. the Speaker, Right Hon. Sir 
William Scott, Right Hon. Sir William 
Giant, Right Hon. Thomas Wallace, Right 
Hon. Nicholas Vansittart, Right Hon. 
Charles Arbuthnot, Right Hon. Sir John 
Nicholl, Right Hon. Fred. John Robinson, 
Right Hon. Kobert Peel, Right Hon, W. 5. 
Bourne, Right Hon. Charles Bagot, Right 
Hon. Sir Richard Richards, Right Hon. Sir 
B. Bloomfield, Right Hon. Sir John Leach, 
Right Hon. Sir Charles Abbot, Right Hon. 
Sir Robert Dallas. 

His Majesty. at his first coming into the 
Council, was this day pleased to declare, 
that understanding that the law requires he 
should, at his accession to the Crown, take 
and subscribe the oath relating to the se- 
curity of the Church of Scotland, he was 
now ready to do it this first opportunity, 
which his Majesty was graciously please! 
to do according to the forms used by the 
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jaw of Scotland, and subscribed two in- 
wruments thereof, in the presence of the 
Lords of the Council, who witnessed the 
_ ve: and his Majesty was pleased to order, 
that one of the said instruments be trans- 
mitted to the Court of Session, to be re- 
corded in the Books of Sederunt, and after- 
wards to be forthwith lodged in the Public 
Register of Scotland, and that the other of 
‘hem remain among the Records of the 
(ouncil, and be entered in the Council. 


bok. 





LonpDOoN GAZETTE. 


Lord Chamberlain’s-Office, Feb. 1. 

Orders for the court’s going into mourn- 
ing, on Thursday next, the 3d instant, for 
our late most gracious Sovereign King 
(icorge the Third, of blessed memory, 
V2. — 

The Ladies to wear black bombazines, 
plain muslin or long lawn linen, crape 
hoads, shamoy shoes and gloves, and crape 
fans. 

Undress—Dark Norwich crape. 

The Gentlemen to wear black cloth, 
without buttons on the sleeves and pockets, 
plain muslin or long lawn cravats and 
weepers, Shamey shoes and gloves, crape 
hatbands, and black swords and buckles. 

Undress—Dark grey frocks. 


Herald’s-College, Feb. 1. 

(The Deputy Earl Marshal’s Order for 
a (ieneral Mourning for His late Majesty 
King George the Third.) 
_ In pursuance of an Order of his Majesty 
in Council, the 3lst of Jan. 1820, these 
are (0 give public notice, that it is expected 
that all persons, upon the present occasion 
of the death of his late Majesty, of blessed 
memory, do put themselves into the deepest 
mourning, the said mourning to begin on 
Chursday the 3d day of February instant. 
HENRY HOWARD-MOLYNEUX-HOWARD, 

Deputy Earl Marshal. 


Horse-Guards, Fe. 1 

His Majesty does not require that the 
Officers of the Army should wear any other 
mourning with their uniforms on the present 
nielancholy occasion, than a black crape 
“ver the orna:nental part of the cap or hat, 
‘ie sword knot, and on the left arm, with 

‘ie following exceptions, viz. :— ‘ 
_Oticers on duty are to wear black gloves, 
black crape over the ornamental part of 
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the cap or hat, the sword knot, and on the 
left arm; the sash covered with black 
crape: black gorget ribbon; and a black 
crape scarf over the right shoulder. 

The drums are to be covered with black, 
and black crape is to be hung from the 
pike of the colour staff of infantry, and 
from the standard staff and trumpets of 
cavalry. ; 

When Officers appear at Court in their 
uniforms, they are to wear black crape over 
the ornamental part of the cap, or hat, the 
sword knot, ‘and on the left arm; a black 
crape scarf over the right shoulder; black 
waistcoat, breeches, stockings, and buckles. 

By command of His Royal Highness 
the Commander in Chief. 

Harry Catvert, Adjutant-General. 

Ad ivalty-Office, Feb. 1. 

His Majesty does not require that the 
Officers of the Fleet should wear any 
other mourning on the present melan- 
choly occasion, with their undress uni- 
forms, than black crapes on their left 
arms, hats, and sword knots; nor with 
their dress uniforms, than black gloves, 
and black crapes on their left arms, hats, 
and sword knots ; except at Court, when 
they are to wear also black waistcoats, 
breeches, stockings and buckles ; nor that 
the Officers of the Royal Marines should 
wear any other mourning with their uni« 
forms, than black crapes on their left aris, 
hats, and sword knots; except on duty, 
when they are to wear also black gloves, 
and the sash covered with black, black 
gorget ribbons, and black crape scarfs over 
their right shoulders ; and except at Court, 
when they are to wear black crapes on their 
left arms, hats, and sword knots, black 
crape scarfs over their right shoulders, and 
black waistcoats, breeches, stockings, and 
buckles. 

‘The drums of the Royal Marines are to 
be covered with black, and a black crape is 
to be hung from the pike of the divisional 
colour-staff- J. W. Croker. 


Carlton-House, Jan. 30. 

This day the Right Hon. Jolin Lord 
Eldon, Lord High Chancellor, having de- 
livered up to his Majesty the Great Seal 
of Great Britain, his Majesty was pleased 
to re-deliver the same to his Lordship; 
whereupon the oath of Lord Chancellor 
was administered to him. 


—__ 
ILLNESS OF GEORGE THE FOURTH. 


Carlton-palace, Feb. 1, 1820, 
half past 3, p. m. 

ene eine i been attacked with in- 
on on the lungs. We hope a fa- 
mail impression has been made on the 

mpiaint ; but his Majesty still continues 
Severely indi 

ILLIAM KNIGHTON. 


Vor ) AT thEw Joun Trernry. 


Feb. 2. 
The King continues rather better: the 
inflammation in his Majesty’s chest is di- 
minished. Henny HaLrorb. 
W. KNIGHTON. 
MattTuew Tierney. 


Carlton-palace, Feb. 2.—I11 p. m. 
The King’s symptoms have all been more 
favourable throughout the day. His Ma- 
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jesty has had three hours’ refreshing sleep 
this evening. (Signed as before.) 


Cartton-palace, Feb. 3, half past 1 a.m. 

The King has not passed a good night, 
but all his Majesty’s symptoms are still fa- 
vourable. (Signed as before.) 


King’ s-palace, Pall-mall, Feb. 4. 
12 o'clock. 

The King slept only at short intervals in 
the early part of the night; but his Majes- 
ty had three hours of uninterrupted sleep this 
morning. His Majesty's diserder is pro- 
ceeding in its usual course, in a favourable 
manner. (Signed as before.) 


Carlton-palace, Feb. 4, half past 
9 o'clock, p.m. 

The King has passed the whole of this 
day more satisfactorily than any preceding 
one since the commencement of His Ma- 
jesty’s severe illness. (Signed as before.) 


Carlton-palece, Feb. 5, half past 11 a.m. 
The King has had a good night. His 
Majesty is recovering. 


Under the present circumstances tho. 
will be no Evening Bulletin. 
(Signed as before.) 


The King’s-palace, P« 1 Mall, Fel, ¢ 
Malf past 11 a.m. 
The King continues better. 
(Signed as before.) 


Carlton-palace, Feb. 7, half past I] a.m, 

The King has had a very good night. 
His Majesty proceeds in his recovery in a 
very satisfactory manner. 

(signed as before.) 

Cu "ton-palace, Feb. o. half past | (f. Me 

The King has passed another good night, 
and is losing every symptom of his co. 
plaint gradually. (Signed as before.) 


Carlton-palace, Feb. 10, half=past VW, a.m. 
The King is free from complaint; by 
his Majesty will require time to recover |i. 
strength, In this state no more Bulletins 
will be issued. 
(Signed as before.) 


—__— 


NEW 


ACTS 


Passed in the Second Session of the Sixth Parliament of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 60 Geo. 111. 1819-20.) 


Chap. III. An Act for continuing to his 
Majesty certain duties on malt, sugar, to- 
bacco, and snuff, in Great Britain, and on 
pensions, offices, and personal estates, in 
England, for the service of the year 1820. 
(Dec. 18. 5 sheets.) 


Chap. V. An Act to amend an Act of 
the last session of Parliament, to make fur- 
ther provision for the regulation of cotton 
mills and factories, and for the preserva- 
tion of the health of young persons em- 
ployed therein. (Dee. 25. I sheet.) 


Act amended 59 Geo. IIT. c. 60. In 
ease of mills being destroyed, persons be- 
longing to them may be employed by nig! 
in other mills. Ib. 


Chap. VIT. An Act to amend an Act ot 
the forty-second year of the reign of Is 
present Majesty, for regulating the trial 
of controverted elections or returns of men- 
bers to serve in the United Parliament for 
Ireland. (Dec. 24. 1 sheet.) 

N.B. Chap. I, IT, IV, VI, VEIT. ane 
1X, were described in the second Number 








IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 
KING'S DEATH. 


Liovse or Lorps, Stnpay, Jan. 30. 

The House assembled in consequence of 
the demise of the Crown, notwithstanding 
the adjournment. 

The hord Chancellor entered the House 
about a quarter past four o'clock. Prayers 
were immediately read, after which strangers 
were admitted ; but nothing whatever was 
done, except putting the question of ad- 
journment, which was agreed to, and the 
House adjourned tll to-morrow. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, the Duke 
of Athol, the Earl Cowper, Lord Lilford, 
and a few other Lords were present. 


Hovse or Commons. 

Soon after one o'clock the Members of 
the House of Commons, in town, began to 
assemble in the long gallery. It was an- 
nounced by the Officers of the House that 


the Lord High Steward would be in at- 
tendance by three to swear in forty of 1's 
Members. Ata few minutes before tour 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, 1" 
his individual character, or without official 
costume, entered the long gallery, and com- 
municated to the Members assembled, ta! 
as the Lord High Steward was not in tow! 
they must adjourn uatil to-morrow 
twelve. 


Hovst or Lorps, Jan. 3l- 

The House met a little before tlice 
o'clock. 

After prayers, the Lord Chancellor took 
the oaths at the table, and then his Koy! 
Highness the Duke of York. a 

The oaths were afterwards administered 
to their Royal Highnesses the Dukes ot 
Clarence and Sussex, the Archbishop ° 
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Canterbury, the Dukes of Dorset, W elling- 
m. Montrose, Athol ; the Marquesses of 
Hertford, Cholmondeley, Camden, Wel- 
lesley ; the Earls of Liverpool, Bathurst, 
Aylesbury, Westmorland ; Viscounts Sid- 
south, sydney ; the Bishops of London, 
Durham: Lords Lilford, Carleton, Car- 
nngton, Cc. Ac. Ac. : 

Adjourned at four o'clock till to-morrow. 

House or ComMMONs. 

Exactly at twelve o’clock the Lord Stew- 
ard arrived. The Clerks of the House of 
fommons were in attendance, and the 
Members who had begun to make their ap- 
araie some time before, now assembled 
ia the Long Gallery. The Lord Steward 
having passed up the Long Gallery, took 
his station at the centre of the table furthest 
from the entrance. The Speaker then pre- 
sented himself to take the Oaths of Alle- 
giance to his Majesty King George the 
Fourth. The oaths having been adminis- 
tered, the Right Hon. Gentleman left the 
(jallery, and proceeded to the Speaker’s 
apartments. ‘The other Members present 
were thea immediately sworn. Among 
them were noticed, Mr. Brougham, Mr. 
(iolbourn, Mr. Scarlett, Mr. Arbuthnot, 
sir Robert Wilson, Mr. Brogden, and Mr. 
Hutchinson. At ten minutes after 12 the 
obby was ordered to be cleared. 

At 35 minutes after 12, the Speaker 
proceeded in the usual form to the House. 

Having sworn in a few of the Members, 
who first presented themselves, the Lord 
Seward retired. 

_ After entering the House and taking the 
Chair, the Speaker again took the Oaths of 
Allegiance, and called on the Members 
present to do the same at the table. This 
was immediately done, and at one o'clock 
a sufficient number were sworn to make a 
House. 

At four o'clock the: House adjourned till 
'0-morrow. 

House or Lorps, Fes. 1. 

The House met at three o’clock. 

The oaths were administered to several 
Members. 

Adjourned till to-morrow. 


_, House or Commons. 

_The Speaker entered the House at two 
‘clock, but it was three before a .sufficient 
number of Members to make a House had 
‘ssmbled. The Chair having been taken, 
“veral Members proceeded to take the 
usual oaths. 

At four o'clock the House adjourned till 
')-morrow. 

_, House or Lorps, Fes. 2. 

The House met at three o'clock. 
. The Oaths were administered to his 
Jal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, 
W; Earl of Harrowby, the Marquesses of 
dul nt Angles, the Earls of Mac- 
and Lond Napier Bishop of Exeter, 
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On the motion of the Earl of Liverpool, 
the House adjourned till Thursday the 17th 
Instant. 

House or Commons. 

The Speaker took the Chair at three 
o’clock, and several Members proceeded to 
take the usual oaths. 

Lord Castlereagh said he rose for the 


purpose of proposing that the House should 
adjourn to ‘Thursday, the (7th instant. It 
was, he observed, the umiorm practice of 


Parliament, on the demise of the King, to 
suspend tts operation until aficr the funeral. 
He did not deem it necessary to press 
upon the feelings of the House the ne- 
cessity of adopting this measure «t pre- 
sent, for if there ever was a calamity which 
called particularly for such a mark of their 
respect, it was that which was now so general- 
ly and so sincerely lamented by the House 
and the country (hear, hear, hear.) He 
proposed the adjournment to the 17th inst., 
as he expected that the funeral of his de- 
ceased Majesty would be over by that pe- 
riod ; if, however, this should not be the 
case, he would on that day move a further 
adjournment. — Adjourned to the 17th 
instant. 
House oF Lonrps, Fer. 17. 

This day, pursuant to adjournment, the 
House met, and the Lord Chancellor took 
his seat on the woolsack about a quarter 
past three. A number of Peers were then 
sworn. 


MESSAGE FROM THE KING—ADDRESS. 


The Earl of Liverpool presented the fol- 

lowing Message from his Majesty :— 
* GEORGE R. 

‘¢ The King is persuaded that the House 
of Lords deeply participates in the grief 
and affliction of his Majesty, for the loss 
which his Majesty and the nation have sus- 
tained by the lamented death of the King 
his father. 

‘* This melancholy event imposing upon 
his Majesty the necessity of summoning, 
within a limited period, a new Parliament, 
the King has taken into consideration the 
present state of public business, and is of 
opinion that it will be, in all respects, most 
conducive to the public interest and con- 
venience to call the new Parliament with- 
out delay. 

‘The King therefore recommends 
to the House of Lords to concur in such 
measures as may be found indispensably 
necessary to provide for the exigencies of 
the public service during the interval which 
must elapse between the termination of the 
present session, and the opening of a new 
Parliament. “ G. R.” 

The Earl of Liverpool proposed that the 
part of the Message which related to public 
business should be considered to-morrow. 
With respect to the previous matter, there 
could be no difference of opinion, and he 
should therefore at once move the Address. 
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The Noble Lord then made one or two re- 
marks on the universal reverence in which 
the character of the late King was held by 
the public ; and he concluded by proposing 
a loyal Address, condoling with the King 
on the death of his father, congratulating 
him on his accession to the throne, and ex- 
pressing their confidence of his good go- 
vernment, arising from experience in the 
past, as well as trust in his character and 
virtues. 

The address was agreed to without dis- 
sent, and the House adjourned. 


Hovse or Commons, FEs. 17. 


Lord Castlereagh appeared at the bar 
with a Message from the King, the same as 
that sent to the Lords. After some obser- 
vations respecting the virtues of the de- 
ceased Monarch, his Lordship remarked, 
that there was another subject to which he 
should also call the attention of the House ; 
it was the accession of his present Majesty. 
To his reign he looked forward with the 
most sanguine hopes for the prosperity of 
the nation; and when he looked to the 
past, he had the best guarantee to hope 
from the future. The noble Lord moved 
an address, in substance the same as that 
voted in the Lords, 


The motion was carried unanimously 
after Mr. Tierney had expressed his wish 
that the Noble Lord had left the experience 
of the ‘* past” alone, and confined hin. 
self to hopes for the future, in which he 
(Mr. T.) cordially joined. 

An Address of Condolence on the death 
of the Duke of Kent was also voted to the 
King.—A Resolution likewise passed, ¢x. 
pressing, ** that the House do condole with 
the Duchess of Kent on the lamented death 
of her Royal Consort ;” and this Resolutioy 
a Member was ordered to notify to her 
Royal Highness. 

Lord Castlereagh then moved tha’ the 
recommendation in the Message should }); 
considered to-morrow, when he would state 
to the House the course to be pursued with 
respect to public business. Mr. Tierney 
then put some questions to his Lordship re- 
garding the nature of the measures to be 
proposed ; but he could get no further ex- 
planation, than that they would only be 
such as were indispensable.-—Adjourned. 

N. B. It does not tall within our plan to 
report the Parliamentary PD): ates ; but we 
have thought it might he interesting here- 
after to give the proceedings relative to the 
death of the late King. 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


France.—The Duke de Berri has been 
assassinated. He was coming out of the 
Opera House with his Duchess, at eleven 
o'clock on Sunday the 13th; and, after hand- 
ing her into the carriage, was returning 
to the theatre himself, when a man of the 
name of Louvel, forcibly grasped his 
shoulder ; and plunged into his bosom, up 
to the handle, a weapon six inches long. 
"The assassin succeeded in getting out of the 
immediate crowd, but was followed and se- 
cured by two gentlemen of the Court. ‘Ihe 
Duke was carried back into a room of the 
theatre, and laid upon benches and cushions ; 
when the wound was proved to be mortal. 
His unhappy father, the Count d’ Artois, 
caine to see him, and was followed by the 
rest of the Royal family, and lastly by the 
King, whom the bystanders in vain entreat- 
ed to withdraw. At six o'clock in the 
morning, his Majesty saw his grandson ex- 
pire. 

Thus has terminated the life of the only 
male of the House of Bourbon, from whom 
off-spring was expected. A posthumous 
son and heir may still be born of the 
Duchess. If not, the house of Orleans 
will succeed ; for the Salic law excludes the 
Duke's daughter. 

Louvel was brought, on the 15th, before 
the body of the murdered prince, when the 
following questions and answers are said to 
have taken place :— 


Q. Do you know again the Prince whom 


you assassinated ?—A. I do know him 
again. 

(). I require you once more to reveal the 
names of your accomplices !—A. I have 
none. 

Q. If the justice of man cannot induce 
you to tell the truth, reflect on th justice 
of God?—A. God is merely a word; he 
never came upon the earth. 

Q. What could induce you to commit an 
action so guilty?—A. I wished to have 
refrained from it, but it was beyond my 
power to do so. ; 

Q. What was your motive ?—A. It will 

serve as a lesson to the great men of my 
country. 
Q. Do you persist in saying that no per- 
son inspired you with the idea of this crime? 
—A. Yes! Moreover, it is in the hands ot 
justice: let her, therefore, do her duty, and 
let her discover those who it is presumed 
are mry accomplices. 

The assassin was legally interrogated by 
MM. the Count Decaze, Count Angles, 
and the Attorney-General. ‘The following 
is the account of the fresh examination :— 

Q. What induced you to undertake the 
crime that you have perpetrated ?—A. Aly 
Opinions and sentiments. : 

Q. Whatare the opinionsand sentiments 
you thus avow?—A. My opinion is, that 
all the Bourbons are tyrants, and, at ‘ie 
same time, the most cruel enemies of Fraice- 

Q. Why, however, on this supposition, 
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gid you attack the Duke of Berri in pre- 
ference to any one else ?—-A. Because that 
Prince was the youngest branch of the 
Royal family, and hira alone who scemed 
jestined to perpetuate a race so inimical to 
France. 

(). Do you feel any regret for the deed ? 
__A. None whatever. 

Q. Have you any instigator—any ac- 
complice?——-A. None. 

When the Duke de Berri was placed on 
the bed of pain, his first words were—‘* My 
daughter and the Bishop of Angelée.”— 
When the infant princess was brought to 
him, in her cradle, he kissed the babe and 
vave it his benediction, pronouncing these 
words:—** Poor infant, J wish that you 
my be less unfortunate than the rest of my 
fimily.” The efforts of the medical men 
‘suceceded in abating the sufferings of the 
Prince by bleeding in one of the arms and 
in both the feet; but all the efforts of 
science were vain. ‘The Prince himself 
felt convinced of his situation, and express- 
ed his conviction of it several times to Dr. 


' Dupuytron:—* I amthoroughly sensible of 


your attentions. but they cannot prolong my 
life. My wound is mortal.” With this 
persuasion His Royal Highness turned 
his thoughts towards religion, which alone 
could afford to him the prospect of being 
within a tew hours united with the best 
ot his ancestors. After having attend- 
ed to the words of the holy Minister, the 
Duke de Berri made a confession aloud® in 
the presence of his family and of all the as- 
sistants, of all the faults of which he ac- 
knowledged himself culpable. He then 
asked pardon of Ged for all his offences, and 
of men, for such of his actions as might 
have tended to scandalize them. ‘The Curé 
of St. Roch then administered to him the 
sacraments of the Church. 

_ At half-past five o’clock the King ar- 
rived. Alveady the symptoms had become 
mere alarming; still, on perceiving his 
Majesty, the Duke of Berri seemed to re- 
cover new strength, and employed his last 
moments in soliciting for Louvel a remis- 
sion of capital punishment. ‘“¢ Sire,” said 
he, with his expiring breath, “ on for 
the man who struck the blow! Pardon for 
the man. Without doubt he must be some 
person whom I have offended unknown to 
me.” The King answered in accents of 
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the most profound sffliction, “* My son, 
you will survive, I hope, this cruel event. 
We will talk of it again. The thing is 
important, and requires attentive examina- 
tion.”” The physicians, who saw the fatal 
moment drawing near, pressed his Majesty 
to spare himself the pain of witnessing so 
lamentable a spectacle. ‘¢ 1 am not afraid,” 
said the King, ** to look upon death. 1 
have a last duty to discharge to my son.” 
At that moment the Prince expired. The 
King then, taking the arm of M. Dupuy- 
tron, approached the bed, closed the eyes of 
his nephew, and took a last adieu. 

Advices since received from Paris repre- 
sent that very considerable public agitation 
has been caused by this event. M. Decaze 
was accused by a hot-headed deputy, in the 
Chamber, of participation in the murder. 
‘The folly and falsehood of this charge were 
apparent to every body ;—but the minister 
(Decaze) has retired from office. The mo- 
tive is stated to be ill-healih, and he has 
been made a Duke of France as a proof 
that he is not in disgrace. ‘the Duke of 
Richelieu takes his place: and it is said 
that Decaze is to come to England as am- 
bassador. 

Spain.—We mentioned in our last Num- 
ber that an insurrection of a serious na- 
ture had taken place in Spain. Some 
of the symptoms are strongly against 
the Royal cause; and others again 
make us inclined to suspect that the mat- 
ter rests in a very doubtful state. It is 
extraordinary that a revolt commenced un- 
der such favourable circumstances, and*by 
so considerable a force, should maintain it- 
self so long without effecting any thing of 
moment; and the more so, considering the 
usual rapid progress which such attempts 
make, if they are at all successful at first. 
The spirit of insurgents, if they represent the 
opinions of the people, generally flies over 
a country like a flame along gunpowder. 
The revolters have now been in arms ever 
since the first day of the new year; and 
they appear to have occupied themselves in 
seizing and fortifying the Isle of Leon, be- 
sieging Cadiz, and storming the arsenal of 
La Caraca, the depot for the South Ameri- 
can Expedition. The capture of this lat- 
ter place involves the advantage of supplies 
both of arms and provisions ;—but still 
they have not ventured out of the Isla, 
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; DOMESTIC NEWS. 
DEATH OF HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE THE THIRD. . 


__ The intelligence of the death of his Ma- 
jesty King George the Third was brought 
to Carlton-house by express from Windsor, 
on Saturday night. Gen. Cartwright was 
bearer of the dispatch from his Royal High- 
hess the Duke of York, who was present 
to close the eyes of his beloved parent ; 


and it was some consolation to him to see 
that his departure from life was without 

in. Nature seemed to be tovally ex- 
hausted, and he died without any symptom 
of suffering. The Prince Regent had not 
retired to rest when Gen. Cartwright ar- 
rived with the mousnful intelligence ; and 
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his Royal litghness, who had been for 
soine days seriously ludisposed, was deeuly 
affected by the communication, though we 
waderstand he had been prepared fur the 
event. On Friday aight his late Majesty’: 
dissolution seemed to be so rapidly ap- 
proaching, that sir Henry Halford came to 
town to appcize the Prince Regent of the 
change that had taken place, and of the 
alarming conviction of the physicians that 
it must speediiy terminate in death. The 
Duke of York weat to Windsor on Friday 
forenoon, and continued at his Majesty's 
bedside to the last. ‘The Ear) of Liverpool 
also went to Windsor on Friday; and it 
secms evident that for the last two days, no 
hopes were entertained of his surviving the 
decay, which has been gradual since the 
attack of a dysentery with which he was 
seized in November last. 

At thiee o’clock on Sunday morning the 
followi. g letter was received by the Lord 
Mayor :— 

** Whitehall, Jan. 30, 1820. 

“ My Lord,—It is my painful duty to 
inform your Lordship of the demise of his 
late Majesty King George III. This me- 
lancholy event took place, without the least 
apparent suffering, at Windsor Castle, at 
thirty-one minutes past cight yesterday af- 
ternoon, to the great grief of his present 
Majesty, and of the Royal Family. 

*- | have to request that your Lordship 
will give directions for the tolling of the 
Great Bell at St. Paul's Cathedral. 

** | have the honour to be, 
** Your Lordslup’s most obedient humble 
servant, 
SIDMOUTH. 
“ To the Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor, &c.” 

St. Paul's bell commenced tolling at 
twelve o'clock It was preceded by the 
tolling of all the other church bells in the 
eities of London and Westminster. 

Thus has terminated the reign of George 
the ‘Lhird, after a duration of fifty-nine 
years, three months, and nine days—a 
reigy, for the length of its duration, and 
the events resulting from its councils, of 
which history furnishes no example. 

His Majesty George the Third was born 
on the 2ith of May, 1738; which, since 
the alteration of the style, has become the 
4th of June. At his death, thercfare, he 
had reached the advanced age of eighty-one 
Tears, seveT! montis, and twenty-six days. 
He was proclaimed King on the 25th of 
October, 1760, and crowned on the 22d 
september, 1761. On Sept. 8th, 1761, he 
was married to ber late Majesty, and had 
issue mine sons and six daughters, of 

whom six of the former, and five of the 
latier survive him. His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales was appointed Regent 
on the fith of Feb. 1811; and from that 
time he has been virtual Sovereign, acting 
in the natne and on behalf of his Majesty. 

Accession of George the Fourth.—The 

] 





March, 
Proclamation of tie Accession of his pre 
Sent Majesty Creorge the Fourth, would 
he © tanc0 paca sunday, bui th ith 
of January being tie aniiveisary ; the 
martyrdom of Charles }.. which is observed 
by statute os 2 solemn fast m the rin : 
the church service, the ceremony w: 
ferred till Monday. By 10 o'clock i: 
morning, the space fronting the palace of 
Carlten-nouse was occupied by great rum. 
bers of spectators. Small parties of the 
Horse Guards appeared, and took their sto. 
tion before Carlton-house, and along Pa). 
mall to the Opera-house. Many of the 
nobility and gentry began to take their 
Stations round the steps of the grand en- 
trance of Carlton-house. The view at this 
time was grand and imposing in the ex- 
treme, especially when the eve was <lirected 
over the elevated space before Carlton. 
house. The variegated colours ; the fine- 
ness of the day, the sun shining at this pe. 
riod with peculiar brilliancy ; the arrival of 
the Royal Dukes and the nobility in their 
carriages; all contributed greaty to in- 
crease the general effect. The ciowd in 
Pall-mall by half past 11 became inmense, 
but all proceeded with the utmost tran- 
quillity. 

A little before 12 o’clock the procession 
was completely formed, and advanced in 
front of Carlton-house in the following or- 
der :— 

Farriers of the Life Guards, with aves erect 

French Horns uf the Tro ”p. 
Troop of Life Guards. : 
Beadles ofthe ditferent Parishes,in theirlongciooks 
(Constables. ‘ 
Two Kn'cht-Marshal’s Ofheers. 
Kaight Marshal and his Men. 
Household Prams, 
hettle Drums. 
Trumpets. 
Pursutvants. — 
Bive Mantle—W illiam Woods, Fea. 

Rouge Croix-—‘V. Radcliffe, Cent., FS.A. 
Ronge Pbrazvon—G. G. Younz, bosq. 
Portcuilis—J. F. He'tz, Es 3. FS.A. 

Heraid. 

Kings of Arms—GarterSir!. Heard, Kat. supported 
by two Sergeants at \rms, wit! their maces. 
Clarencieux—G. Harrison, Psy. 
Norroy—R. Hivland, 's9. 

Hera!s in ther inl cress. 
W indsor—Francis Martin, eq. S.A. 
Chester—G. M. iaake, sq. 
T anecaster—Fdin. Lodge, bsq. F 
York —Sir G. Navler, kunt. FS. 
Richimnond—tos, Hawker, P-q. FS A. 
Somereci—James Cathrow, bs, 
Troop of Life Guards. 

Several Officers of State, Nobility. and 
Privy Counsellors attendcd. Many Mein- 
bers of Parliament followed; and the Dukes 
of York, Clarence, and Glocester, and the 
Prince Leopold next appeared. The ar- 
rangement on this station was most effec- 
tive, and it was improved on looking to 
the splendid hali of the palace, for there 
were lange parties of che Officers of State, 
&c. Surrounded by these, and supported 
by his Royal Brothers and Prince Leopold, 

.- . . 7 
appeared his Majesty George IV. The 
Duke of Glocester stood immediately in the 
grand entrance. At 12 o'clock the gum ™ 
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st, James’s-park commenced firing, which 
was the signal for the proclamation. | Sir 
Isaac J1eard, the venerable Garter King at 
Arms, then stepped forward and stationed 
himself in the centre of the interesting 
group collected around the grand entrance. 
Those about him being uncovered, Sir Isaac 
Heard proceeded to read the proclamation. 
At the conclusion of this ceremony, the 
company assembled instantaneously huz- 
vaed most enthusiastically. Shouts were 
heard in all quarters, and the multitude 
without the walls filled the air with their 
plaudits. The military with similar ar- 
dour joined in the loud, long, and joyous 
huzzas. ‘Ihe guns continued firing. The 
bands struck up God Save the King. The 
(ficers at Arms then mounted on horse- 
back, and the procession commenced ; it 
formed in the Court-yard, and passed along 
the crescent made in proceeding round by 
the portico. It entered Pall-mall through 
the upper entrance. The officers belonging 
to the city of Westminster, headed by the 
High Constable, went first, clearing the 
streets of the carriages and other obstruc- 
tions that could easily be removed, and 
that might impede the march of the pro- 
cession. The venerable Sir Isaac Heard, 
after the termination of the ceremony in 
the front of Carlton-house, did not join in 
the procession, availing himself of the an- 
cient privilege of Garter King at Arms not 
to mount on horseback. The appearance 
of the procession was beautiful and grand 


i the extreme, when it was proceeding in 


tull march. The whole party, as they pas- 
sel along, were warmly greeted with huz- 
cas, especially while they were traversing 
the front of the palace of Carlton-house ; 
and the approach of the procession towards 
Cha ring-cross, where the crowd on foot and 
in carriages was even greater than in Pall- 
inall, was announced by the plaudit raised 
by the assembled populace. The numbers 
at Charing-cross received considerable ac- 
cession by the arrival of thousands from 
Pall-mall, who were desirous of beholding 
the ceremony of the proclamation. The 
ticreased numbers of the spectators, toge- 
ther with the vast assemblage of carriages 
vt various descriptions, occasioned some in- 
‘etruption to the procession; but by the 
kteat activity of the officers, and the wil- 
lingness of all parties to contribute to the 
ord erly and impressive arrangement of the 
Procession, all obstructions were speedily 
‘coved, The whole party having arrived 
wid tormed in the centre of Charing-cross, 
‘ear the statue, the ceremony of the procla- 
"2400 Was repeated in like manner as it 
‘wd been performed under the grand en- 
traaice Of Carlton-palace. The cavalcade 
— proceeded onward towards Temple- 
ae ee an immense crowd. A 
‘P OF the Horse Guards arrivi 
peed to the right and left, ny ae 
“sated a passage tO the gates, the Pur- 
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suivant at Arms advanced, amidst flourishes 
of drums and trumpets, when the procla- 
mation of his present gracious Majesty was 
again read aloud. The city procession was 
in waiting at the corner of Chancery-lane 
The upper City Marshal, Mr. Wontner, 
was sent forward to the gate at Temple-bar 
by the Lord Mayor, intimation having been 
given to his Lordship that there was a loud 
knocking at the gate, and a demand of ad- 
mittance from some persons outside. 

Mr. Wontner went to the gate and said, 
* Who knocks ?” 

Voice outside —** The Herald King at 
Ams. I attend with a warrant to pro- 
claim King George the Fourth. Open 
your gates.” 

City Marshal.—‘* I shall inform the 
Lord Mayor that you are in waiting at the 

te.” 

The Marshal then rode back to the Lord 
Mayor, and having informed him that the 
Herald King at Arms was in waiting for 
admission, to proclaim George the Fourth 
King of England, was directed by his 
Lordship to give the admission required, 
which was to be limited to the Herald King 
at Arms. The Marshal upon going to the 
gates said to the officers, ‘*‘ Open one side 
of the gates and admit the Herald King 
at Amns, and him alone. The rest are to 
stay behind.” The Herald King at Arms 
then rode in, supported by two of the guard, 
and was accompanied by the City Marshal 
to the Lord Mayor’s carriage. The gate was 
then closed. ‘The Herald King at Arms, 
with his hat on, presented the warrant for 
proclaiming the new King. The Lord 
Mayor, immediately upon receiving the 
warrant said, ‘*‘ Admit the whole proces- 
sion into our city of London.” The gates 
were then thrown open, and the whole pro- 
cession advanced till it reached the middle 
of Fleet-street, opposite to Chancery-lane, 
where the proclamation was read aloud. 
Loud huzzas succeeded the reading of the 
proclamation, and handkerchiefs and hats 
were waved in the air. The procession 
which had become considerably greater by 
the addition from Westminster, then ad. 
vanced into the city, and reached Wood- 
street, Cheapside, with very little interrup- 
tion. At the south-side of Wood-strect, in 
the centre of Cheapside, it stopped, and the 

roclamation was then read. The caval- 
cade then moved on to the Royal Exchange, 
where the same ceremony was observed. 
The carriages of the several Aldermen, 16 
of whom were in attendance, met with the 
various receptions to which they have been 
accustomed, and which the public are not 
very delicate in showing, particularly when 
those come within their observation who 
are not very popular. 

The procession, after having left the 
Royal Exchange, advanced to Aldgate- 
pump, where it made a short pause, after 
which it returned to the Mansion-house, 
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through Fenchurch-street and Lombard- 
street. The Lord Mayor and Aldermen 
here separated from that part of the pro- 
cession which had been admitted at the 
gate, and retired to partake of a sumptuous 
collation which was provided for them. 
The remainder of the procession then re- 


turned to Westminster in the same order 
as itcame. Bands of music preceded the 


State carriage, and played for the most 
part during the procession God Save the 
Kine. 


FACTS RELATIVE TO THE DECEASED 


KING. 


(From the Windsor and Eton Express.) 


The delicate reserve which the official at- 
tendants of the Jate King have always pre- 
served in their intercourse with the mbha- 
bitants of Windsor has ever commanded 
our sincere respect. We never sought to 
hift the veil by any inquiry, however guard. 
ed; and we have always endeavoured to 
expose those statements of the public pa- 
pers, which, in exciting curiosity, gratified 
it in the most ridiculous and unauthorized 
manner. We were quite sure that no par- 
ticular of his late Majesty’s state, through 
the awful visitation of his latter years, 
would ever transpire during his life. His 
lamented decease has removed the necessity 
for the strictness of that reserve: but we 
are certain that those who have been the 
faithful witnesses of his sorrows and his 
wanderings, will never reveal them, except 
as ilustvations of the never-failing benevo- 
lence of his nature. 

The bulletins of the hysicians, during 
the last nine years, are the only authentic 
records of his late Majesty's retirement 
from the concerns of the world. From 
these it will be seen, that, though in the 
earlier stages of his malady he was subject 
to paroxysms which excited the most alarm- 
ing apprehensions, his life, during the last 
six or seven years, has been one of tran- 
quillity, though of mental aberration. In 
the solitude of his apartments in Windsor. 
castle, and in the still deeper solitude of his 
blindness, 


** Prescnted with a universal blank 
Of nature’s works,” 


he was surrounded only by kind and faith- 
ful attendants, who administered every 
comfort to his situation, whilst they exer- 


cised that unvaried reserve upon all im- 


portant subjects, which was necessary to 
preserve thar afflicted Monarch’s repose. 
If the late partner of his throne visited him 
in his affliction, (and the mournful duty of 


those visits was never neglected.) it was not 
to speak the language of affectionate kind- 


ness, but to gaze in silence upon his sor- 
rows, and to see that, as far as the skill and 
care of man could relieve them, they were 
soothed and mitigated. In the hour of na- 
tional foreboding, when the success of mi- 


litary ambition seemed almost complete 
the stedfast heart of the patriot King on 
aroused not by his people's fears: in the 
glorious day of triumph, when every fy 
lay prostrate at the feet of England, and 
the struggles of 20 years were at length re. 
paid, the pious King, whose prayer had 
ever been uplifted for his people's safety, 
joined not in the hymn of thanksgiving, 
and bowed not before that Power, from 
which alone he had looked for succour. Jp 
the periods of domestic happiness, or do. 
mestic misery, his mind was equally un- 
conscious. The blooming heiress of the 
British crown received not his blessings on 
her union; nor did her untimely removal 
draw from his eye the most sacred tear that 
would have been shed for her loxvs. His 
spirit has fled without the consciousness 
that the beloved partner of his throne had 
gone before him to ‘* the house of all 
living ;”’ he was finally spared the pang 
which a father feels when his son, in the 
vigour of youth and health, precedes him 
to the grave. 

But if his late Majesty were thus in- 
sensible to subjects which were never men- 
tioned to him, because they would have ex- 
cited the most acute sympathies in his teel- 
ing mind, the habits of his former life ever 
retained their influence over him. ‘J hiose 
whose duties have placed them around |, 
during this long night of his mind. row 
weep for a monarch and a man who always 
retained the strong features of the virtues | 
his ordinary life. He never lost the con- 
sciousness of that dignity with which he 
was invested ; he never forgot to unite wit) 
it the kindest consideration for those by 
whom he was surrounded. He never ¢c- 
parted from his regular habits of te:ipe- 
rance in diet ; and though his food was inc- 
dicated, it was rather to assist nature dur 
the want of exercise, than to obviate * 
indulgences of appetite. His late Ms,o'y 
always retained, till the infirmities o: 
began to weigh him down, the same ta 
for music which he had displayed dumng 
his active life. In his retivement he pc'- 
formed with skill upon the harpsichor ; 
and he pleased himself with the imayna- 
tion that his affectionate family were ‘18 
auditors. 

We cannot conceive any thing more pa- 
thetic than the venerable and afflicted Mo- 
narch, playing from memory the sublime 
strains of his favourite Handel, and be- 
lieving that his family were present to unite 
with liim in the feelings of devout rapture 
which were thus excited. 

The first signs of decay in the excellent 
constitution enjoyed by his late Majesty ap- 
peared about two months ago, but, we believe, 
there was no apprehension that ‘* the infir- 
mities of age” would have made such sudden 
inroads upon his late Majesty’s constitution. 
Within the last fortnight the symptoms of 
rapid decay became alarming. The appe 
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tite of the Royal sufferer almost completely 
failed: he continued much in bed: it be- 
sane Cifeult to preserve his body in suf- 
ficient warmth. = 

On the night of Friday se’nnight the 
~emmroams became so alarming, that Sir 
Henry Halford went express. to London 
very early on Saturday morning, and 
hai an inunediate audience of the Duke 
ft York. The consequence was, that 


‘ 

his Roval Highuess’s carriage was in- 
mediately ordered, and without a moment's 
delay he set forward with pest horses for 


Windsor-castle. At 10 o’clock on Saturday 
morning, ae medical attendauts, and the 
Lords in waiting, felt assured that the last 
hour of the venerable sufferer was approach. 
ing. and that the day would probably ter- 
inate his mortal career. As the evening 
advanced his Majesty became gradually 
weaker and weaker, but apparently without 
the slightest pain, till nature was quite ex- 
hausted; and, at 35 minutes past 8 o’clock, 
he breathed his last, without suffering even 
astruggle. The Royal sufferer was un- 
visited, in his last moments, with any 
glimpse of returning consciousness. 

At the moment of his late Majesty’s dis- 
solution, there were present, in addition to 
the usual attendants, his Royal Highness 
the Duke of York, Lord Henley, Lord 
Winchelsea, Sir Herbert Taylor, Sir Henry 
Haltord, Dr. Baillie, Dr. Heberden, Dr. 
Robert Willis, and Sir David Dundas. 
The Duke of York, after the first burst 
01 filial anguish was past, wrote the dis- 
patch to Lord Sidmouth which appears in 
the Extraordinary Gazette, and the phy- 
Sicianis prepared the accompanying certifi- 
cate. ‘The Duchess of Glocester, who had 
arrived at the Castle in the morning, un- 
prepared for the approaching change, left 
half an hour after the. awful event. The 
Princesses Augusta and Sophia and the 
Duke of York remained at the Castle. 





Pu neral of the late King. — This took 
piace on Wednesday the 16th. Numbers 
ot people poured into Windsor as early as 
Monday, but the town was crowded to ex- 
cess by those who came to witness the lying- 
in-state on Tuesday. The lodgings at pri- 
vate houses, even those of the humbler de- 
“cription, were let at a most exorbitant 
rate, and happy was he that could procure 
a bed even at the extravagant price which 
was uniformly demanded. Owing to some 
delay in the arrangements, the company 
‘ere not admitted till eleven, though ten 
Was the hour announced. ‘The Presence- 
chamber was lighted by twenty silver 
rae, each containing two wax-lights. 

mn the left a number of the yeomen of the 
a, dressed in deep mourning, their 
~ Vs rts hung with black crape, were drawn 
F 4 & line, You now entered the Au- 

ence-chamber, in which the remains of 

*~ Ais Sovereign were placed. Here 

oL. I. 
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a mournful splendour was thrown over the 
scene by a profusion of wax-lights displayed 
in rows on each side, and at the end of the 
room. A temporary throne was erected, 
richly hung with black cloth, under which 
the coilin was placed, on a platform. Cap- 
tain Cipriani attended in close waiting. At 
the head of the coffin sat Lord Graves (one 
of the Lords in Waiting) as chief mourners 
he was supported by Sir George Cainpbell 
and Colonel Wotley. In other parts of the 
chamber, and within the railing by which 
the royal coffin was separated from the 
public, were four of the late King’s Gen- 
tlemen Ushers, four Pages, two Grooms of 
the great Bedchamber, together with ten 
Gentlemen Pensioners, all clad in deep 
mourning, and wearing silk scarves. 

OnW ednesday morning, as early as seven 
o’clock, carriages of almost every shape, 
size, and description, were seen approaching 
Windsor by the diilerent roads. As it was 
utterly impossible to accommodate, even 
with sitting-room, so immense a multitude 
in Windsor, vast numbers took up their 
temporary residence at Staines, Egham, 
and Slough; but even in these places their 
accommodation was very indifferent. At 
sunrise a party of artillery, stationed in the 
Long-walk, under the command of Colonel 
Cathcart, commenced firing every five mi- 
nutes, and continued to fire until three 
o'clock, when they ceased. They after- 
wards commenced firing minute-guns at 
eight, and. continued them until the cere- 
mony was concluded. Shortly before ten, 
the Yeoman of the Guard, the Gentlemen 
Pensioners, the Heralds, and Royal Horse 
(ruards, took their respective situations, 
and at ten the great gate in front of the 
late King’s lodge was thrown open to an 
impatient crowd, which had early assembled 
fron the surrounding country. The mul- 
titude immediately rushed acress the yard 
to the gate of Egerton’s ‘Tower, and up the 
winding staircase to St. George’s Hall. ‘The 
pressure here was so great, that many per- 
sons received severe injuries. Individuals 
of all ranks were admitted; and the num- 
bers were greatly increased by the arrival 
of the Coldstream Guards, who were per- 
mitted to march through the chambers, with 
their side-arms only. All the other military 
not on duty, quartered in and about the 
town, received the same indulgence. ‘The 
crowd who came to witness the lying-in-state 
were admitted in parties of about 100 each. 
The crush required the utmost exertions of 
the police officers and soldiers on duty to 
prevent the most serious mischief. ‘The 
screams of the women and children were 
dreadful ; and many were extricated in a 
fainting state, while others were altogether 
deprived of their senses. 

At half past five o’clock a strong body of 
cavalry, composed of detachments from the 
Ist and 2d Life Guards, and the Oxford 
Blues, formed two lines, extending from 
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the entrance to the lower court, down Castle- 
street, and for a considerable distance up 
High-street and Park-street. The space in 
the centre of the two lines was kept clear 
for the convenience of those who had tickets 
of admission to the lower court. At eight 
o'clock the public contrived, with the as- 
sistance of the Life Guards and the Blues, 
to fill every corner of the court from which 
a glimpse could be caught of the passing 
ceremony. ‘Ihe platform was similar to 
that erected on the occasion of the funeral 
of the late Queen, and extended down the 
south aisle to the west gate, and up the 
nave to the choir. It was covered entirely 
with black cloth, with a railing on each 
side of about three feet in height, also co- 
vered with black. Immediately without 
this railing a space was left for the soldiery, 
by whom it was afterwards lined, and for 
the Eton boys, who were permitted to 
be present to the number of near a hundred. 
In the north aisle benches were erected ina 
gradual ascent to a considerable height, for 
the accommodation of those who had re- 
ceived tickets, who formed part of the pro- 
cession. Over the descent to the Royal 
cemetry a magnificent canopy of purple 
velvet was erected, surmounted by a crown 
and cushion. The cornice was formed of a 
richly gilt Gothic scroll, from which de- 
pended festoons, each charged with a royal 
escutcheon. ‘This kind of canopied temple, 
or baidaquin, had a very imposing effect. 
The ordinary lights of the chapel being 
insufficient to render the ceremony distinct, 
the number of candles was increased : 
branches were affixed to every knight's 
stall, and around the altar; and three large 
brass chandeliers were suspended from the 
ceiling, each containing an immense num- 
ber of wax-lights. Additional seats were 
raised on each side of the altar for the fo- 
reign ministers, and for those illustrious in- 
dividuals who attended the funeral. Be- 
sides this, the organ-loft, which contained 
ninety-four persons, was prepared for the 
reception of people of distinction. These 
were the only places allotted for spectators ; 
consequently the numbers admitted to wit- 
ness the funeral service were extremely li- 
mitted. Such was the demand for tickets, 
that we have heard of even fifty guineas 
having been offered for one to the aisle, 
without success. ‘lhe choir was prepared 
with a magnificence far exceeding what had 
been witnessed at the late royal funerals. 
The noblemen and gentlemen appointed 
to form a part of the procession assembled 
at St. George's Hall at seven o’clock, and 
were then marshalled in the order of pro- 
cession by Sir George Nayler. At the same 
hour the Duke of York took his seat at the 
head of the coffin as chief mourner, at- 
tended by his supporters, where his Royal 
Highness remained until nine. At nine 
o’clock the symphony to the Dead March 
m Saul reverberated as from a distance 
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[ March, 
through the Castle walls, and shortly af 


wards the procession began to move ae 
the state apartments towards St. Gonze's 
Chapel. Again, after a short inter, al, the 
trumpets sounded as from a short distance 
the same symphony; the minute guns 
joined their mournful discord; and the 
bands of the Coldstream struck up the 
Dead March. This was repeated several 
times before the procession came into the 
lower yard at all; at last it burst upon the 
public view, and as it passed along the 
dense line of spectators, created on every 
side a most striking and imposing effect. 
As the coffin arrived near thein, every in. 
dividual was uncovered. , 

The procession from the grand porch to 
the south door of St. George's chapel, af- 
forded to thousands of spectators a scene of 
funeral grandeur, at once the most solemn 
and picturesque. The long train of dis. 
tinguished personages, habited ‘n their 
mournful costumes, relieved only by the 
occasional parti-coloured magnificence of 
heralds. was rendered quite visible to the 
beholders by the lights of the torches bom 
by the soldiery, who lined on each side thy 
temporary way. The evening was dark, 
but the torch-lights produced the finest 
imaginable effect. 

At 9 o'clock, a mournful flourish of 
trumpeis, but faintly heard in the aisle, 
announced that the procession had begun 
to move, and every eye was immediately 
fixed in anxious expectation towards th 
spot by which it was to enter. In a tew 
minutes the van entered the aisle, consist- 
ing of the Poor Knights, followed by th 
Pages; and then, by slow degrees, the 
whole body moved forward in the order 
described in the ceremonial. It is impos- 
sible to conceive a more striking, a more 
impressive spectacle. Among the distin- 
guished persons of Opposition who had 
come to pay their homage to the memory 
of their venerable Sovereign, were the Dube 
of Bedford, Earl Grey, the Earl of [au- 
derdale. As the procession slowly moved 
along, we observed the Dukes appointed to 
bear the pall; Wellington, Buccleuch, 
Newcastle, Dorset, Northumberland, and 
Athol. The canopy over the coffin was 
borne by Marquisses, among whom were 
the Marquisses of Stafford, Buckingham, 
and Cholmondeley. Almost immediately 
before the coffin, a most imposing effect 
was produced by the array of national ban- 
ners, carried by different noblemen. The 
Union Banner was carried by Lord Gren- 
ville, St. George’s Banner by Lord Howar¢ 
of Effingham, the grand Royal Banner by 
Lord Hill, the Banner of Scotland by Lord 
Clinton, the Banner of Ireland by (we be- 
lieve) Lord Headfort, and the Banners 0! 
Hanover and Brunswick by two nobleme”, 
whose persons we could not distinguis!. 
As soon as the coffin appeared round the 
corner of the aisle, the singers of the di!- 
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ferent choirs, who were followed by the 
Dean of Windsor, struck up the solemn 
cervice of * I know that my Redeemer 
liveth.” This beautiful anthem lasted till 
the corpse was carried into the chapel and 
placed on the trestles. Immediately after 
the coftin followed the Duke of York as 
chief mourner: his Royal Highness had 
the appearance of deep and unaffected sor- 
ww. Next him went the Duke of Cla- 
ence, the Duke of Sussex, the Duke of 
Gloucester, and Prince Leopold. The fine 
manly aspect of: the latter, imbued as it is 
with seriousness and suffering, made a great 
impression on the spectators. As soon as 
the procession was completely arranged in 
the chapel, the Dean of Windsor, assisted 
on this occasion by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, commenced the service. At the 
conclusion of the service, and previous to 
the last collect and blessing, the funeral an- 
them, composed by Handel for Queen Ca- 
roline, was sung by the full band. One 
portion, in which the voices of the boys 
alone were employed, was a masterpiece of 
delicious enchanting harmony. When this 
anthem was finished, the Dean read the 
prayer which accompanies the lowering of 
the body into the grave ; and it is impos- 
sible to describe the thrilling awe, as the 
throwing of the dust resounded from the 
roval coftin: this awe was still further 
heightened to those in the chapel, from 
whose eyes the coffin had slowly and gradu- 
ally disappeared, without hands, and as if it 
bad been mysteriously withdrawn by some 
supernatural power. Sir Isaac Heard then 
read the titles of his late Majesty, but in a 
vowe less firm than usual. The service 
heing concluded, Mr. Knyvett played a so- 
lemn voluntary, and the procession re- 
turned nearly in the order in which it came. 
. Thousands were afterwards admitted into 
te Chapel, to see the coftin and its splen- 
cid paraphernalia, as it lay in the tomb. 





The following is an affecting trait of the 
warm parental affection of his late Majesty : 
—Not many days before the lamented death 
of the Princess Amelia, and when her 
Royal Highness received the awful ‘com- 
munication from her physicians of her im- 
pending danger, she expressed a wish to 
have a very valuable and choice stone, in 
‘ie possession of her Royal Highness, put 
‘“ a nng for the King, for him to wear in 
remembrance of her; and to complete her 
‘iies, she desired it might be manufac- 
‘ured without delay, that she might have 
herself the pleasure of presenting and put- 
‘ing it on the finger of her beloved: father, 
Previous to departure from life. ‘To sa- 
tty her wishes, a person from Rundell 
and Bridges’, the jewellere to the 
Family, was sent for to London, and di 
patched from thence by express. On his 
aval at Windsor he was shown into the 
chamber of her Royal Highness, and she 
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gave him the necessary instructions herself 
for the immediate manufacture of the ring. 
It was executed immediately, and the man 
who furnished it had a handsome present 
for his dispatch. Her Royal Highness had, 
on the following day, the wished-for felicity 
of placing the ring on his late Majesty’s fin- 
ger, as he affectionately squeezed her hand 
at parting. The scene of the ring, for which 
the King had received no previous prepara. 
tion, was observed to afiect his Majesty 
deeply: his mental distress became imme- 
diately great, and in a few days the Royal 
Family were alarmed by the appearance of 
the melancholy sypmtoms of the disorder 
which ever since afllicted his Majesty, until 
death terminated his sufferings. So rapid 
was the operation of the dreadful malady, 
that its existence was decisively confirmed 
by the physicians before the death of the 
Princess Amelia, although not many days 
intervened between that fatal result and the 
presentation of the ring. 

Grand entertainments in the character of 
Royal banquets were not frequent at Wind- 
sor; but when they were given they were 
in a noble style, and the King was as 
anxious to enter into al] the bustle of the 
preparations, as he was, afterwards, to pro- 
mote the cheerfulness of the feast. After 
the completion of the partial improvements 
in the Castle, he gave what he good hu- 
mouredly called a house-warming. Here 
he showed his real kindness of disposition 
by the activity which he displayed in mak. 
ing ready for his guests—exploring kitchen, 
store-rooms, and every apartment, to see 
that all was going on right, and that proper 
cheer was provided, not merely for the 
higher orders, but even for the soldiers in 
attendance. The Royal gold plate brought 
out on these occasions is mostly old, but 
massive and costly. No host could receive 


‘all his visitors in a more friendly, familiar, 
courteous, and hospitable manner. He had : 


an abundance of civil things to say to every 
body—observations apropos to the men, and 
agreeable compliments to the ladies. The 
Royal family dined at a separate table, 
a little elevated. This etiquette of a dis- 
tinct table was kept up all through the 
reign, though in some of the proudest 
Courts of Europe it is by no means strictly 
adhered to. It was observed also when his 
Majesty visited any of his subjects. -His 
predecessors of the Brunswick line were 
more familiar on this point. The practice 
of the late King might have arisen partly 
from the King’s accession to the throne, 
and his marriage, at so early a period of 
life, before he had entered the labyrinth of 
sumptuous dinner parties and fascinating 
evening festivities among his nobility. He 
commenced the dignity of his habits early, 
and preserved it to the oe The 4 
hibition of magnificence was the in- 
hes of ee mae er 
Windsor. 
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Funcral of the late Duke of Kent, St. 
George's Chapel. —The procession marched 
slowly up the centre aisle, and every part 
of it was imposing and well arranged. An 
awful silence pervaded the spectators as the 
solemn service commenced with the Dean 
of Windsor’s delivery of the opening verses 
of the burial service, which occupied him 
until he reached his stall. The Duke of 
York, as chicf mourner, sat at the head 
of the corpse, his supporters on either side, 
and the bearers of the canopy. ‘Ihe closing 
style and titles of the lamented Prince were 
sroclaimed in the usual form by Sir Isaac 
Heard, who has now arrived at the vene- 
rable age of 90, in a clear and distinct 
voice. 

‘Throughout the awful ceremony all eyes 
were turned upon their Royal Highnesses 
the Dukes of York, Clarence, Sussex, and 
Prince Leopold, whose feelings it is almost 
impossible to describe. 





The Liturgy.—The old clause in the 
laturgy runs thus: ** That it may please 
thee to bless and preserve [our gracious 
Queen Charlotte, their Royal Highnesses 
George Prince of Wales, the Princess of 
Wales, and] all the Royal Family.” The 
Order in Council directs the omission of 
the passage placed within the brackets, 
leaving the clause thus: ‘* That it may 
please thee to bless and preserve all the 
Royal Family.” The London Clergy, we 
find on minute inquiry, fulfilled the di- 
rections; but in the country, where the 
Gazelle had not arrived, the Clergy as ge- 
neraily made the change in the inost easy 
and obvious way, by praying for this 
Qucen as for the last, and sia ply substi- 
tuting the word Caroline in the place of 
Charlotie: ** ihat it may please thee to 
bless and preserve our gracious Queen Ca- 
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wardness of the caso. ‘The matier has thus 
been coinpronused. Instead of only direct- 
ing the King to be prayed for (which, we 
presume, would have been thought inde- 
corous, without any formal proeecdings 
against her Majesty having taken place), 
or of directing both their Majesties to be 
prayed for, which does not appear to be 
agreeable, his Majesty has consented to 
forego his privilege, in order to avoid the 
dilemma. 

Pie Queen and rumoured Change of 
Ministry.—We are credibly informed, that 
on Friday the Law Officers of the Crown 
made a report to the Cabinet Council, on a 
case laid before them relative to an Illus- 
trious Personage, whose conduct abroad has 
been tie subject of much animadversion, 
amd that it was their unanimous opinion, 
that an indictment upon the facts stated 
could not be supported. This opinion is 
said to be signed by the Attorney and So- 





licitor General, and his Majesty's Ac, ocate 
Greneral. — Morning Chronicte,' Tu +d . 
the loth. ' 

We yesterday stated that the Law Of. 
cers had made a report on Friday to hic 
Majesty’s Cabinet Council, that upon the 
body of evidence submitted to them, it was 
their unanimous opinion, that an indict. 
ment or impeachment against an [lustrious 
Personage could not be legally sustained, 
Upon this report, it is understood that the 
Cabinet also unanimously decided that no 
process for a divorce could be agitated ; but 
they submitted to his Majesty, that a short 
Bill might be brought into Parliament, with 
a probability of its passing the two Houses, 
declaring, in its preamble, that as their 
Majesties had been separated, and had lived 
separate for several years, it was not expe- 
dient that the Queen should have the ce- 
remony of coronation. And if this should 
pass that her Majesty might be inclined, 
on a suitable provision, to remain abroad. 
With this view the Order in Council, pub- 
lished on Saturday last, was passed, for 
the alteration of the Church Service, in 
which the special prayer for her Majesty is 
omitted. It appears, however, that this 
middle course has not been thought sutii- 
cient; and on Monday evening we received 
a communication that Ministers had declared 
they could not undertake the responsibilty 
of agitating the question of divorce aticr 
having received the above opinion of the 
law officers, and that,in fact, they had tcn- 
dered their resignation ; but net having ccr- 
tain information, we limited our statement 
to that which was authenticated to us, 
namely, the report of the Law Oriicers of 
the Crown. Yesterday morning, however, 
the rumour of the tendered resignation 
spread over the metropolis, and produced 
an extraordinary sensation, as it seemed to 
be inconsistent with all decorum, tliat a 
convulsion of this kind should take place 
while the remains of the deceased and la- 
mented Sovereign lay uninterred. The re- 
port was, that at two o'clock yesterday 
Ministers were to wait on his Majesty, to 
learn his pleasure whether he would be 
pleased to act on the plan which they ad- 
vised, or to accept the tender of their seals 
of office. ‘They accordingly had their au- 
dience, and, as our readers will perceive by 
the official Court Circular, the Council sat 
from two o'clock till four; from which It 
nay be inferred, that his Majesty graciously 
yielded to the advice of his confidential and 
responsible servants.—ZJbid. Feb. 16t/. } 

The Metropolis, on W ednesday, had all 
the apnearance of Sunday. The shops, 
and the windows of the houses attached to 
government offices at the west end of the 
town, were closed; and all business SUuS- 
pended. arly in the morning, the bells 
of the different churches began to toll, and 
continued to do so during the whole day, 
and till alate hour of the night. In the 
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intervals between the morning and after- 
noon service, @ few of the churches in the 
y rung muffled peals. In many of the 
churches a Selection of appropriate music 
was used. ‘The pulpits, the reading-<desks, 
the organ-loft, and the fronts of the galle- 
“ies, were generally hung with black. The 
King’s arms or escutchcon was, in most of 
che churches, placed on the black cloth in 
font of the pulpit. Many of the pews, 
likewise, were covered with black. The 
performance of Divine service was not con- 
fined to the Church of England, but took 
place among the Dissenters of every class, 
not excluding the Quakers. At the meet- 
ing in Gracechurch-street an extempore 
prayer for the Sovereign was pronounced. 
The synagogues of the Jews were also ap- 
propriated to religious exercises. The ce- 
renony of tolling the bell of St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, which it had been understood 
would take place between the hours of 7 
and 9, collected an immense crowd long 
before that time, who remained listening to 
those solemn tones heard only at the death 
of Princes, till they had ceased to strike.— 
At nine o'clock, minute guns began to fire 
in the Park, in the Tower, from the ship- 
ping in the river, and from several of the 
wharfs on its banks, and continued for 
more than an hour. All the vessels in the 
river Thames below London Bridge, in ob- 
servance of the solemnity of the occasion, 
lowered their colours halt-mast high. 


Gi 





Conspiracy and Treason.—Early in the 
morning of Thursday the 23d, the follow- 
ing publication startled the town: 

LonpoN GazeTTE EXTRAORDINARY, 
Thursday, Feb. 24. 

Whereas Arthur Thistlewood stands 
charged with high treason, and also with the 
wilful murderof Richard Smithers, a reward 
ot One Thousand Pounds is hereby offered to 
“uy person or persons who shall discover and 
ipprehend, or cause to be discovered or 
apprehended the said Arthur Thistlewood, 
to be paid by the Lords Commissioners of 
his Majesty’s Treasury, upon his being ap- 
prenended and lodged in any of his Ma- 
jesty’s Gaols. And all persons are hereby 
cautioned upon their allegiance not to re- 
ceive or harbour the said Arthur Thistle- 
wood, as any person offending herein will 
be thereby guilty of high treason. 

SIDMOUTH. 

_ The above-named Arthur Thistlewood 
's about 48 years of age, five feet ten inches 
hi sh, has a sallow complexion, long visage, 
dark hair (a little gray), dark hazle eyes, 
and arched eye-brows, a wide mouth and 
a good set of teeth, has a scar under his 
"gat Jaw, is slender made, and has the ap- 
pearance of a military man, wes born ‘in 
Lincolnshire, and apprenticed to an apo- 
thecary at Newark, usually wears a blue 
long coat and blue pantaloons, and has been 
4 Lieutenant in the Militia. 
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The following particulars have transpired 
which are sufticient to prove the existence 
of a most horrible conspiracy :— 

Giovernment had received intelligence of 
the existence of a conspiracy, and that the 
persons engaged in it had actually deter- 
mined to assassinate his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters at a Cabinet dinner at Lord Harrowby’s. 
One of the Police Magistrates, with a party 
of Police-ofticers, repaired to a house at the 
west-end of the town, where upwards of 30 
persons were assembled, one of whom was 
Arthur Thistlewood. They refused to 
surrender, whereupon a most desperate 
conflict ensued, and one of the peace-ofti- 
cers was stabbed by Thistlewood, and died 
immediately. The wretches were armed 
with pistols, daggers, &c.; and many of 
the police-ofticers were wounded. In the 
course of the conflict, Thistlewood and 
many of his companions contrived to escape, 
but were apprehended that evening, and 
‘Thistlewood has been since taken. 

The place of meeting was a house in 
Cato-street, Marylebone : in contemplation 
(it appears) of the possibility of being de- 
tected, they were provided not merely with 
all sorts of weapons, but with rope ladders 
for escape: and it was while some of their 
atrocious gang were engaged with the po- 
lice efficers at the door, that the rest es- 
caped by the ladders from a back window. 
The conspirators are said to be chiefly car- 
penters and shoemakers: among them is 
the man of colour named Davidson. 





In the annals of Great Britain it has 
never till now happened that the sceptre of 
these realms has been swayed by four suc- 
cessive Monarchs of the same name. The 
first instance of the kind is found in the ac- 
cession of GrorGE IV. 

‘he Queen. —Mr. Brougham, on Monday 
the Ist, drew a check on the banking house 
of Messrs. Coutts and Co. for £100, ** On 
account of the Queen of England !” as her 
agent, for the first time under that title. — 
Star. 

The Royal Cenotaph to be erected to the 
memory of the late Princess Charlotte of 
Wales is to consist of a group of nine 
figures, larger than the life, sculptured in 
the finest Parian marble, which are in a 
state of considerable forwardness, from the 
designs and under the direction of M. 
Wyatt, Esq. The amount of the subscrip- 
tion for this national work was 12,000/., 
8.5001. of which have been expended in its 
progress, and the remainder is in the hands 
of Messrs. Drummond, to be drawn for as 
may be required.— Evening Paper. 

Every commission held under the Crown 
must be revived, and the fees to the Lord 
Chancellor for appending the Great Seal 
will amount to a very large sum. It will 
close the long service of Lord Eldon with a 
princely fortune. —Morning Chronicle. 
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City.—A Common Council was held on 
Wednesday, to vote Addresses of ‘* Con- 
dolence and Congratulation” to the King. 

The Weather.—The weather has, during 
the present winter, been unusually severe in 
Italy. Snow, asalready stated, fell at Rome; 
at Florence it was two feet deep; the Arno 
was partly frozen ; at Parma the market 
was without provisions for several days, the 
peasants being unable to travel there; and 
Venice was completely blockaded by ice. 
in Spain also an extraordinary degree of 
cold has been experienced ; the Bidassoa 
was entirely frozen at Irun , the Ebro was 
covered with ice at Saragossa; and at Me- 
dina del Campo, in the kingdom of Leon, 
the wine froze in the cellars.—Much snow 
fell in Estramadura, where none had been 
seen for sixteén years; and in Murcia, 
where none had ever been seen by the oldest 
inhabitants, the snow was two feet deep. 
At Valencia it snowed for twenty hours. 


Mr. Hobhouse who is in Newgate under 
a warrant from the Speaker of the House 
of Commons for Breach of Privilege in a 
libel on that body, lately made an applica- 
tion to the Court of King’s Bench (being 
brought up by Habeas Corpus) for relief. 
‘the court stopped the application in limine 
with a denial of its own jur'sdiction. Mr. 
Hobhouse has published the argument 
which he had prepared for the Court of 


Law. ‘The points contended for in the 
argument in question are principally 
these :— 


1. That the Courts of Law have always 
disregarded and sect aside any illegal pro- 
cesses of the House of Commons. 

2. That the Commons cannot pass a 
jud.;ment. 

$. That the House has no jurisdiction 
over inflammatory libels. 

4. That the House cannot pass sentence 
on any man in his absence. 


Scotland.—Refore the Court of Session pro- 
ceeded to business yesterday ( Friday, Feb. 4), 
the Lords took and subscribed the Oaths 
of Abjnration and of Allegiance to his Ma- 
jesty King George IV. The Oaths were 
read by Walter Scott, Esq. sen. Clerk of 
Session, and subscribed by their Lordships. 
Mr. Scott afterwards took the Oaths, which 
were administered to him by Mr. Dundas, 
the junior Clerk. The other officers of 
Court, the Dean of Faculty, the Advocates 
and Writers to the Signet present, took the 
@aths in the same manner. The like cere- 
mony was observed in the Commissary 
Court, previous to the Court proceeding to 
business. — Edinburgh Paper. 
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Treland.—(Dublin Evening Post. 1avh 
Jan.) —It is with the deepest regret we 
have this day to lay before our reade-< . 
record of outrages, crimes, and muri 
committed in various parts of the island. 
the north and south, tozether with an a>. 
count of the tumultuary spirit which ay. 
pears to prevail in the midland counties. 

A murder has been committed in Mon. 
terlony, county of Tyrone; another in the 
county of Derry; and a third at Castle. 
reagh, county of Down. Several robberies 
have also occurred, but we do not care to 
anticipate the horror and disgust wit) 
which the reader cannot fail to peruse the 
particulars which we subjoin. 

In the counties of Tipperary and Kil. 
kenny, gangs seem to be organized, and a 
set of ruffians, as will be seen from our ex- 
tracts, have attempted to rob the mail- 
coach, in which they were foiled by the 
gallantry of the guard. , 

There are three ways of regarding these 
melancholy occurrences: the one as a sort 
of political confederacy in crime, spreading 
throughout the kingdom in every direction ; 
another, as merely disconnected and soli- 
tary symptoms of a state of society, over- 
stocked with population, and ill-instructed 
in their relative duties; the 3d, as mere 
robberies and murders, having no source 
deeper than the depravity of the individuals 
concerned in their perpetration. 

Diabolical Outrage.—The detachment of 
police stationed at Ballintubber succeeded, 
on Monday se’nnight, in apprehending four 
riband-men, charged with offences of the 
most heinous malignity, in the vicinity of 
Ballinlough. Having broken into a house 
where arms were kept by the owner for his 
protection, to extort a discovery, they beat 
and abused the poor man unmercifully 
with clubs: they then proceeded to torture 
him, harrowing and hackling his naked 
body with a strong thorny bush, until his 
flesh was torn and mangled to a jelly; 
lastly, they had recourse to the novel 
punishment of impaling, and actually forced 
a sharp wooden instrument into the rectum, 
and a considerable way up through his 
body. These monsters were identitied by 
the man and his wife, who swore informe- 
tions against them, before Major Wills, by 
whom they were committed to Roscommon 
gaol.— Athlone Herald. 

Letters from St. Petersburgh to the 50th 
of November, (N.S.) state, that the Empe- 
ror Alexander, apprehensive that the mo- 
rals of his people would be injured by their 
reading the account of Carlile’s trial, had 
given directions to the police to prevert the 
introduction of all the English newspapers 
which contain it. 
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WORKS PREPARING 


Nearly ready for publication, in 8vo, 
Poems, by Bernard Barton. some of 
these poems have been before published 
asonymously, under the title of ** Poems, 
by an Amateur ;"’ but the volume so en- 
ded, besides being printed in a very ex- 
pensive manner, Was never intended for ge- 
neral circulation, the few copies which were 
printed being disposed of without going 
ito the hands of a publisher. 

The Rev. Alex. Stewart, author of the 
Lives of Dr. Blair, Dr. Robertson, and 
other works, has now in the press A His- 
wry of Great Britain, from the Accession 
of George III. to the present time. 

The Orientalist, or Electioneering in 
Ireland, a novel, in two volumes, will very 
shortly appear. 

Capt. E. Blaquiere will shortly publish 
an Account of General Gardane’s Em- 
bassy to Persia, in 1807. Containing a 
descriptive Itinerary from Constantinople to 
Teheran ; also a variety of Anecdotes il- 
lustrative of the history, commerce, man- 
ners, customs, &c. of the inhabitants. 

The Count de las Casas has been for 
sume time occupied in preparing a new edi- 
tion of the Atlas Historique, Genealogique, 
Chronologique, &e. &c. known in this 
country by the name of Le Sages Atlas. 
{t is now in course of publication at Paris. 

Mr. James Strachan, bookseller, of Aber- 
deen, has in the press ** A Visit to the 
Province of Upper Canada, in 1819.” The 
work will contain information useful to 
cnigrants, derived from the most authentic 
sources. 

Dr. Carey, editor of the ‘“ Regent's 
Pocket Classics,” will soon add to the num- 
ber an edition of Cicero’s Works, complete, 
in 11 volumes, 

Mr. Sharon Turner’s third edition of the 
Anglo-Saxons, in 3 volumes, octavo, is 
nearly ready. It will contain an addition 
of several observations and dialogues of 
hing Alfred, on the subjects discussed by 
Beethius; a further analysis of the heroic 
poem on Beowulf; a larger view of the 
Witena-gemot, or Anglo-Saxon Parlia- 
ment; and a detail of the population of the 
A nglo-Saxons. 

_Mr. Corry is preparing for the press, 
Cromwell, or the Adventurer, in three vo- 
lumes, 12mo. 

Early in March will be published; No. I. 
containing a Portrait of Beethoven, of a Se- 
nes of Portraits of the most eminent Foreign 
Composers. A number of this work will be 
published regularly on the first of every 
month. 

In the course of the present month will 
be published, the First Part of a History 
of England, during the Reign of George 
the Third. By Mr. Robert Scott. 


’ 
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FOR PUBLICATION. 


Mr. John Brown, author of “ The 
Northern Courts,” &c. has in the press, 
Memoirs of his late Majesty Gicorge the 
Third. 

The Rev. Mark Wilks is preparing for 
publication an Historical Work on the Per- 
secutions in France. 

Mr. Philip, of Liverpool, will shortly 
give the Followers of Mr. Whittield a new 
Life of that Gentleman: the materials for 
this memoir have been collected from va- 
rious British and American sources. ‘The 
work will be embellished with a Portrait, 
from an original picture. 

About the middle of March will be pub- 
lished, British Genius Exemplitied, in the 
Lives of Men, who, by their Industry or by 
Scientific Inventions and Discoveries, Ac. 
have raised themselves to Opulence and Dis- 
tinction, and essentialy promoted the W eliare 
of Mankind ; including the lives of some 
distinguished foreigners. By Cecil Hart- 
ley, A. M. 

A new edition is preparing of ‘ The 
Enthusiasm of Methodists and Papists 
considered. By Bishop Lavington. With 
Notes, and an Introduction, by the Rev. 
R. Polwheil.”’ The former edition of this 
work having become extremely scarce, the 
author has reprinted it, with a view of 
drawing a comparison, by way of caution, 
to all Protestants, between the wild and 
pernicious enthusiasm of some of the most 
eminent saints in the Popish communion 
and those of the Methodists in our own 
country. 

A new monthly publication will shortly 
make its appearance, entitled The Lonsdale 
Magazine. Its principal design is to pre- 
sent, under the title of the Beauties of the 
North, a description of the gentlemen's 
seats—the reguiar succession of property— 
to revive the neglected local history of our 
northern halls and castles—to give, in re- 
gular succession, a topographical display of 
the principal towns in the north of England 
—a short biographical sketch of memoirs 
of distinguished individuals, natives of the 
northern counties—and to convey a great 
variety of useful and interesting intelligence. 

Mr. Nichols is preparing for publication 
a fourth volume of Llustrations of the Li- 
terary History of the léth Century. 

The Fudge Family in Italy, by the au- 
thor of the Fudge Family in Paris, will 
soon appear. osacks 

Dr. Baron will soon publish, in quarto, 
with engravings, Illustrations of some Parts 
of his Inquiry respecting the Origin of Tu- 
bercles and ‘Tumours. 

The Necessity and Advantages of an 
Habitual- Intercourse with the Deity; a 
Sermon by George H. Law, Bishop of 


Chester. 8vo. Is. 
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358 Works preparing for Publication. 


Mr. Gorham's History of St. Neot’s ts 


expected to appear in the present month. 


Mr. G. E. Shuttleworth has in the press, 
Remarks on the Church and the Clergy, 
exhibiting the Obligations of Society, Li- 
terature, and the .Arts, to the Ecclesiastical 


Orders. 


Mr. William Turner has in the press a 
Journal of a Tour in Greece, Egypt, and 
the Holy Land; with Excursions to the 
River Jordan, and along the Banks of the 


Red Sea, to Mount Sinai. 


Memoirs of M. Obelin, Lutheran Pas- 
tor of Walshback. By the Rev. Mark 


Wilks. 


Retrospection. A Rural Poem. By 
Thomas Whitby, author of the Priory of 


Birkenhead. 


A new edition of Debrett’s Peerage of 


the United Kingdom will be published in 
a few days. 


** The Monastery,” a romance, is an- 
nounced, by the author of Waverley. 


An Historical and Statistical Account of 


the Principalities of Wallachia and Molda- 
via, including various political observations 
relating to them, is preparing by William 
Wilkinson, Esq. late Consul to those prin- 
cipalities. 

Geraldine, or Modes of Faith and Prac- 
tice, a tale, by a Lady, in three volumes, 
is in great forwardness. 

Mr. Ring has completed a Translation 
of the Works of Virgil, partly original and 
partly altered from Dryden and Pitt, spe- 
cimens of which have been some time be- 
fore the public. 

Tales of the Heart. from the pen of Mrs. 
Opie, will shortly co to press. 

The Travels of Cosmo the Third Grand 


Duke of Tuscany, through a great part of 


England, in 1609. Translated from the 
original MS. at Florence, is nearly ready 
for publication, in a quarto volume, embel- 
lished with numerous engravings. 

A series of Portraits of celebrated Po- 
litical and Literary Characters, Impostors, 
and Hothusiasts, alluded to by Butler in 
his Hudibras, and adapted to the illustra- 
tion of any octavo or quarto edition of that 
work will shortly be published. 





[ March. 


Nearly ready for publication, Pyiyc-, 
phical Dlustrations of Worcestershire. jn. 
cluding the lives of the Bishops arid Dean. 
&c. and all literary characters who ) 
flourished in that county. By John (hy 
bers, Esq. author of the History of \.0. 
vern, Ac. 

A Translation of M. Lennee’s works 
the Diseases of the Thoraic Viscerg an, 
on Ansculation. by C. T. Haden. « my 
geon to the Chelsea and Brompton Dis. 
pensary. 

A Practical Treatise on the Funds. ep. 
titled ** Every Man his own Stockbroker.” 
By G. G. Carey. 

In a few days will be published. Case: 
a Serious Morbid Affection, principally in. 
cident to Females after Delivery, Abortion, 
&c. and arising from Uterine Hamorrhacy. 
Undue Venesection, Menerhagia, Pro. 
tracted Lactation, Diarrhea, Aphthe. Ac. 
By M. Hall, M. D. F.R.S.E. &e. 

A collection of Fables for Children. on 
the most familiar subjects. By Jauffieet, 
author of a Father’s First Lessons. Travels 
of Rolando, &c. 

The Good Children, or Portraits of my 
Son and Daughter; with eight engravings. 
Psy Madam Reunaville, author of 1 
Pleasures of Education, will appear in : 
few days. 

The Age of Christian Reason, being « 
Complete Refutation of the Theological am 
Political Principles of, Paine, Volney, and 
the whole Class of Political Atheists: by 
—Br oughton, Esq. 

An Historical and Descriptive View of 
the Parishes of Monkwearmouth, and 
Bishopwearmouth, and the Port and Borou2 
of Sunderland ; by G. Garbut. &vo. Its. 

Warwickshire, being a concise Historical 
and Topographical Description of that Coun- 
ty: by F. Smith. Foolscap, évo. 

On the subject of CORONATIONS 
we perceive that Mr. A. TayLor has an- 
nounced an original Work, to be called 
The Glory of Regality. As no general 
treatise on this curious part of our national 
antiquities has ever appeared, such a pub- 
lication cannot fail to be acceptable at the 
present time. 


ins, 








WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


Arts and Sciences. 

An Essay on the Management of Hedges 
and Hedge-row Timber. By Fras. Blaikie. 
l2mo. 2s. 

On the Economy of Farm Manure, and 
other Rural Subjects, with an Appendix of 
the Inverted Horse-Shoe. Invented by M. 
Blaike. l2mo. 2s. ; 

The London Journal of Artsand Sciences, 
an original work, exhibiting the Progres- 
sive Advancement of Practical Science in 





the various branches of Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and Agriculture. 8vo. No. I. 3s. 64: 

An Analytical Essay, or Grammer, 0? 
the Construction of Machines, with 15 
Lithographic Plates. 4to. 18s. 

Plans, Elevations, and Sections of Build- 
ings, Public and Private, erected in Great 
Britain by the most celebrated Architects ; 
by David Laing, Esq. Folio. 52 5s. 

Portraits of British Poets, from Chaucer 
to Cowper, No. L. Svo. 12%. 4to. 24s- 
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Biography. 
Memoirs of Miss G late of Heath- 
© Street, illustrative of the Nature and 
Efects of Christian Principles, compiled 
principally from her own Papers. 12mo. 3s. 
Memvirs of the Private Lite, the Return 
ond the Reign of Napoleon in 18153 by 
M. Fleury de Chabouloa. 2 vols. Svo. 24s. 
~The Life of John Sebastian Bach, with 
» Critical View of his Compositions and 

Musical Examples. Svo. ds. 





cote 


Commerce. 


Evans's Tables of Discount. 4to. 1/. Ls. 
The American Gentleman’s Pocket Re- 
mbrancer for 1620. Gs. 
“Tables for the Purchasing of Estates, 
Annuities, &e. 3 by W. Inwood. 8vo. 7s. 
An Epitome of the Customs and Excise ; 
Verchant’s Clerk. 24mo. 7s. 
Education. 
he Geverness, or the Little Female 
deny: by Mrs. Sherwood. 12mo. 3s. 
The Young Countess, a T'ale of Instruc- 
n: by the -Luthor of the Blind Child. 


a 


ly 0. CPS Gd. 

A Chronological Chart, showing in one 
view the Contemporary Sovereigns of Eu- 
rope, trom the Norman Conquest to the 
Present Time. 5s. 

The Orphan Girl, a Moral Tale, found- 
ed on Facts; by Mary Robson. lémo. 2s. 

Letters on History, addressed to a Le- 
loved Godchild, with an elegant Frontis- 
diece, representing Lord and Lady Russell 
in the Tower. Part II. Foolscap 8vo. 
hs. Gd. 

Vine’s Key to Keith on the Globes. 
|2mo. 4s. 

The Art of Instructing the Infant Deaf 
and Dumb; by J. P. Arrowsmith ; to 
which is added, the Method of Educating 
the Mutes of a more Mature Age; by Abbe 
De L’Epee. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

A Compendious History of the Jews, for 
Schools and Young Persons; by John 
Bigland. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


History, General and Particular. 

The History of Spain from the Earliest 
Ages of which we have any authentic Re- 
cords, to the Return of Ferdinand VII. in 
lsi4; by F. Thurtle. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 

Travels in the North of Germany; by 
M. Hodgskin. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

Burckhardt’s Travelsin Nubia. 4to. 2/. 8s. 

Germany, and the Revolution ; by Pro- 
fessor Goerres, late Editor of the Rhenish 
Mercury. ‘Translated by John Black. 8vo. 

Law. 

, lol's Law of Shipping. 2 vols. Royal 
WO. B/. Qs, 
Phillie on the Law of Evidence. Royal 
vo. 17. ds. 
_ The Penal Code of France. Translated 
into English, with a Preliminary Disserta- 
. and Notes. Svo. 5s. 6d. 

on. I. 


Medicine. 


An Account of the Variolid Epidemic, 
which has lately prevailed in Edinburgh 
and other Parts of Scotland, with Observa- 
tions on the Identity of Chicken-Pox, with 
modified Small-Pox, in aLetter to Sir Jas. 
M‘Gregor ; by John Thomson, M. D. gvo. 
10s. Gd. 


Misc: Than OS, 


A Series of Views of the Abbeys and 
Castles in Yorkshire, drawn and Engraved 
by W. Westall, A. R. A.and F. Mackenzie, 
with Historical and Descriptive Accounts ; 
by T. D. Whitaker, LL.D. &e. No. 1. 
Imperial 4to. 1s. Gd. 

Dialogues on Entomology, in which the 
Forms and Habits of Insects are familiarly 
explained. l2mo. 12s. 

Views in Paris and its Lnvirons, conl- 
prising a Series of highly finished En- 
gravings, by the most Eminent Artists 
from Drawings made Mr. Frederick Nash ; 
the laterary Department by Mr. John 
Scott. No. [. containing Six Views. Royal 
dio. 16s. ‘To be completed in 10 Numbers. 

The Retrospective Review, No. 1. Gyo. 5s. 

The New Views of Mr. Owen ot Lanark, 
productive of the Industry, Comfort, Moral 
improvement, and Happiness of the La- 
bouring Classes of Society, and of the Poor; 
by Henry Grey Macnab, M.D. 8vo. 7s. 

Phe Flowers of Modern Voyages and 
Travels, comprising those most worthy of 
record, between the years 1806 and 1826; 
by W. Adams, A.M. Vols. I. and II. 
Royal 18mo. 7s. Gd. each. 

The Sportsman’s Repository, comprising 
a complete series of highly-tinished En- 
gravings, representing the Horse and Dog 
in all their varieties, executed in the line 
manner ; by John Scott; with comprehen- 
sive Descriptions of the diflerent Species, 
&c. &c. By the Author of British Field 
Sports. 4to. 10s. fid. each part: to be 
completed in six parts. 

Memoirs of the early Campaigns of the 
Duke of Wellington in Portugal and Spain. 
By an Officer employed in his Army. évo. 
5s. Gd. 

Williams’s History of Inventions, 2 
vols. 8vo. 24s. 

Letters on the Events which have passed 
in France, since the Restoration in 1815. 
By Helen Maria Williams. Second Edi- 
tion, with a Supplement. $8vo. 7s. Gd. 
Poetry, Drama, and the Works of Fiction. 

Beauties of the Modern Poets; by D. 
Carey. 12mo. 9s. 

Earl Osric, or the Legend of Rosamond, 
a Romance; by Mrs. Isaacs. 4 vols. 
12mo. 24s. 

The Mystery, or Forty Years Ago, a 
Novel. 3 vols. 12mo. 1/. Is. 

Domestic Scenes, a Novel. 3 vols. 12mo. 
li. Is. 
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360 Books lately Published.——Bankrupts, &c. 


The Poetical Works of James Mont- 
gomery. 3% vols. Foolscap. Ll. 8s. 6d. 

Poems (never before printed) by John 
Gay, from the MSs. of the Rev. Joseph 
Baller, his Nephew. Edited by Henry Lee. 
To which are added, two New Tales, the 
World, and Gossip. By the Editor. fe. 
Bvo. 5s. 

Glenfergus, a novel, 3 vols. I2mo, 12. 1s. 

Imagination, a Poem, in two parts, with 
Notes. tivo. Gs. 

Townham, a Poem. 
l2mo. 5s. td. 

Geraldine, or Modes of Faith and Prac- 
tice,a Tale. By a Lady. 3 vols. 12mo. 21s. 

The first two Cantos of Richardctto, 
freely translated from the original Burlesque 
Poem of Nicolo Forliguerra, otherwise 
Carteromaco. 8vo 5s. 6d. 

The Poetical Works of Walter Scott, 
Esq. 12 vols. fodlscap 8vo. 3/. 12s. 

Thoughts and Feelings. By Arthur 
Brooke, 12mo. 

Theology. 

Sermons on the unerring Doctrine of the 
Established Church, that Jesus Christ is 
(iod and Lord, and on the immediate state 
of the Soul after death. By the Hon. and 
Rev. E. J. Turnour, A. M. 3 vols. 8vo. 
li. 7s. 

An Epitome of the Old and New Tes- 
taments, in which the events are arranged 
according to Chronological order. Bya 


By J. A. Heraud. 





C March, 


Member of the Church of England. ]2m. 
Lectures upon some important passa 
in the Book of Genesis, live! se 
Chapel of the British Minister at Berlin, jp 
the year 1818. By the Rev. Henry Thomas 

Austen, A. M. 8vo. fis. . 

‘Three Sermons, preached forthe National 
Schools, with Notes, by the Rev. ©. J, 
Hoare, A. M. 8vo. 4s. 

‘the State of the Country, a Sermon, 
By J. W. Cunningham, M. A. 8vo. 1s. (a, 

An Ethiopian Version, recently discover. 
ed, of the First, usually called the Fourth. 
or Second Apocryphal Book of Ezra, trans- 
lated into Latin and English, with Remarks. 
By R. Lawrence, L.L.D.  bvo. 12s. 

An Attempt to show, that the Education 
of the Jews will prove Beneticial to the 
Propagation of the Gospel, and be the lead- 
ing Means of their Restoration. iy J. 
Nicholson, A.M. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

‘Lhe Necessity and Advantages of an 
Habitual Intercourse with the Deity; a 
Sermon. By George H. Law, Bishop of 
Chester. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Three Sermons on Infidelity. 
Butler. 8vo. Ls. 6d. 

A Sermon, occasioned by the Death of 
our late most gracious Sovereign (icorge 
the Third, and of his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Kent, preached in York-street 
Chapel, Dublin. 8vo. Is. 3d. 


By Dr. 








ECCLESIASTICAL 


The Rev. W. C. Cumming to hold the rectory of 
St. Mary’s Bedford, with the vicurage of Eaton 
Bray.—hKey. E. Bouverie, M. A. vicar of Coleshill, 
to be chaplain in ordinary to his Majestv.—Rev. E. 
Meyrick, D.D. to the rectory of Winchfield, Hants. 
—Kev. H. T. Austin, M. A;, to the rectory of Ste- 
venton.—Keyv. T. Dade, M.A. to the rectory of Ben- 
cumbe, with Broadway, Dorsetshire.—itev. b. Vale, 
L.L.D., to be lecturer of St. Luke's, Middlesex.— 
Key. J. Gough, rector of Gore’s-bridge, count 
Kilkeany, to be dean of Derry.—Rev. H. Packard, 
M.A., to the rectory of Fordley, with the vicarage 
of Westieton, Suilolk.—Rev. H. W. KR. Birch, M.A,, 


PREFERMENTS. 


to the vicarage of Reydon, and perpetual curate oi 
Southwold, Suffolk.—Rev. J. Harbin, L.L.. ree- 
ter of North Barrow, to the rectory of Compton 
Pauncefoot, Somerset. — Rey. H. Southall, }... 
rector of Kingston, Worcestershire, to the vicarace 
of Bishampton, same county.—Kev. D). lowian, 
to the vicarage of Tregaron, in Cardiganshire.— 
Hon. and Rev. A. Wodehonse, M.A., to ihe rectory 
of West Lixham, Norfolk.—Kev. E. Herbert, 5.1 
to the rectory of Abberton, Worcestershire.—Ke' 
K. Hodd, B. A. to be head master of the Free 
Grammar School of Bury, Lancashire.—Kev. J. 
Lowe, to the vicarage of Hallow, Worcester. 


-— a 
BANKRUPTS IN ENGLAND. 


{ T distinguishes London Commissions, C those of the country.) 


Gazctte—Jan. 22, 1820. 

Bailey, John, London-wall, London, coach-maket. 
Att. Parne:l, Charch-street, Spitalfields. T. 

Bowler, Wim., and Jon. Warburton, Castle-street, 
Southwark, lia-manufacturers, Att. J. Phipps, 
Weaver’s-hall, basinvhall-street, London. ‘I 

Brown, Geo. late of Dridge-road, Lam ve.h, Surry, 
tallow-chandler. Att. bowden, Aldermanbare. T. 

Chubb, Chas.. Portsea, ironmonger. Att. Thos. 
Minchin, 9, Norfolk-street, Strand, London. C. 

Clarke, Keader, Newport, Isie of Wight, brewer. 
Att. Allan, Frederick’s-place, Old-Jewry, Lon- 
don. T. 

Creser, Wm., Baldwyn-street, City-road, Middle- 
gex, grocer. Att. Brough, 182, Shoreditch, Lon- 
don. T. 

Dawson, Edw., Birmingham, victualler. Att. 
Chaplin, 3, Gray’s-inn-square, London. T. 

Delvin, Mich., Great Wild-street, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, coal-merechant. Atts. W. and D. Richard- 
son, Walbrook, London. T. 

Doull, Alex., een. William-street, Bridewell-pre- 

cinet, London, plamber. Aftts. Gregson and 

Fonnerean, Throgmorton-street, London. T. 


Farrington, John, Liverpool, merchant. Atts. 
Mason and Housman, New-Bridge-street. T. 
Geddes, Geo., formerly of Liverpoo!, now o! 
Stromness, Orkney, North Britain, merchant. 

Att. Croft, Chancery-lane, London. T. | 

Gee, Nath., now or late of Lenton, Nottingham- 
shire, lace-mauufacturer. Att. G.T. Tayior, |>, 
Featherstone-buildings, Holborn, London. ©. 

Harris, Wm.,50, Strand, Middlesex, boot and s!ioe- 
maker. Atts. Hall and Willett, James-street, 
Bedford row. T. 

Hobbs, Benj. of Redbridge, coal-merchant. Att. 
Bremridges and Barnes, 4, Dyer’s-buildings, 
Holborn, London. C. oot 

King, Fras., late of Kichard-street, Commercia'- 
road, Middlesex, victualler. Att. Glynes, Burr- 
street, East-Smithfield. T. 

Levyson, Montague, formerly of Lime-street, Lon- 
don, and late of Calcutta, East-Indies, merchant. 
7 a Poole, Adam’s-court, Old Broad-street, Lon- 
don. T. , 

M‘Lean, John, of Lamb-street, Spitalfields, Mid- 
dlesex, potatoe-merchant. Att. Batho, +, 
Houndsditch. T. 








1820.7] Bankrupts. 


rysnore, Jas. Of Warnford-court, Throgmorton- 


rect, London. Att. Blackford, King-street, 


Pu i. Be 
ae Edw., of Liverpool, gan-maker. Att. 
1 John, Palsgrave-place, emple-bar, Lon- 
don Se 
Peregrine | ! 
Att. Chilton, E 
London. ©, 


onlips, Lyon, and Jos. Phillips, of High Holborn, 

goes glass-dealers. Att. Cuppage, Old 
sroad-s ef. . 

Ray of Ashbourn, chapman, Att. Black, 
Stamford-street, Blackfriars-road. T. — 

Rabbeth, Wm.,Red-Lion-passage, Red-Lion square, 
Middlesex, potatoe-merchant. Att. Price, Wil- 
liams, and White, 9, Old-square, Lincoln’s- 


, 


Henry Clark, late of Hakin, shopkeeper. 
“Exchequer-office, Lincoln’s-inn, 


inn. T. . 

Riley, Jobn, Leicester, grocer. Att. W. R. James, 
2 Ely-place, Holborn, London. Cc. 

Koberts, Jas., now or late of Leeds, woolstapler. 
Ats. Lambert and Son, 7, Bedford-row, Lon- 
den. c. 

Skinner, Saml., Sharp’s-buildings, Rosemary-lane, 
near Tower-bill, Middlesex, slopseller. Att. J. 
Harnaby Mills, 4, New-North-street, Red-Lion- 
square. T. 

Ter, Jas., now or late of Petworth, spiri‘-mer- 
chant. Atts. Williams, Hilliard, and Hastings, 
0, Gray’s-inn, London, C, 

Want, Jolin, of Rassel-place, Fitzroy-square, Mid- 
diesex, surgeon. Att. Phillips, 28, King-street, 
Covent-garden. T. 

Wrathell, Charler Carlton, Lancaster, dealer in 
coals. Atts. Bell and Brodrick, Bow-church-yard, 


London. C, 
zette—Jan. 25. 

Briant, Wm., late of Kennington, wine-merchant. 
Att. W. H. Clarke, 42, Southampton-buildings, 
Holborn. T. 

Clarke, John Perey, Drayton, Old Stratford, dealer 
and Chapman. Att. Adlington and Gregory, 
Bedford-row. London. C, 

Cowell, Samuel, Sutton-at-Hone, miller. Atts. 
—. and Preston, 29, Coleman-street, Lon- 
con. i. 

Fulljames, Alex., Greenhithe, baker. Att. Yatman, 
Arundel] street, Strand, London. T. 

Gribbell, Nich., and Moses Heilyer, East Stone- 
house, builders. Att. Wm. Young, Charlotte- 
row, Mansion-house, London. C. 

Rutherford, John, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, woollen- 
draper. Aits. Bell and Brodrick, 9, Bow-church- 
yard, London. C. 

Wire, John, Colchester, grocer. Att. Forbes, Ely- 
place, Holborn. C. 

Koscoe, Win. John Clarke, and Wm. Stanley 
oscoe, Liverpool, bankers. Stanistreet and 
Eden, Leivh-street, Liverpool. C. 


. Gazette—Jan. 29. 

Bennett, Saml. Ambrose, of Worship-street, Shore- 
ditch, coach-manufacturer. Atts, Stratton and 

_ Allport, Shoreditch, London. ‘i’. 

bracewell, John, of Bramley, innkeeper. Att. 
K. Battye, Chancerv-lane, London. C. 

Davies, Win. late of Caerphilly, woollen-manufac- 
‘urer. Atts. Blunt and Bowman, Broad-street- 

Buildings. T. 

Ford, Geo., late of Oxford-street, Middlesex, silver- 
swith and jeweller. Att. Tucker, Bartlett’s- 
“tidings, Holborn. T. 

lox, Wn., of the Exehange-buildings, London, 
‘ockbroker. Atts. Brooks and Grane, John- 
street, bedford-row. T. 

Fr came, Thos. of Worcester, cabinet-maker. Atts. 
my Buxton, and Parlby, Gray’s-inn, Lon- 

Gundry, Jas. and Wm. Gundry, both of Goldsith- 
Hey, merchants. Ait. B. Follett, 2, Paper-build- 

( ings, Temple, London. C. 

ave Thos., of Goldsithney, merchant. Att. B. 

1, llett,.2, Paper-buildings, London. C. 

: a wom John, late of Llandaff, shopkeeper. Att 

J. Pearson, Pump-court, Temple, London. (. 

a, Rd., late of Francis-street, Tottenlam- 
i | soul, Middlesex. Atts. Brooks and Grane, 

Poss 2, olin-street, Bedford-row, London. T. 

“Heworthy, Edw., of Cannon-street, London, 
— tn Gaines, 1, Caroliue-street, Bedford- 

lelwich, Nicholas Ready, of College-hill, mer- 

‘aut. Att. Knaggs, 4, Change-alley. T. 


Lynch, Michl., of Church-street, Spttalftelds, Mid- 
diesex, silk-manufacturer. Atts. Webster and 
Son, 25, Queen-street, Cheapside, London. T. 

Merriman, Wm. Henry, late of New Bond-street, 
Middlesex, merchant. Atts, Kearsey and Spurr, 
116, Bishopsgate-street, London. T. 

Morling, Win., of Heybridge, brewer. Att. Robt. 
arpes, Mile-End. T. 

O'Neill, Thos., of Newcastle-street, Strand, Mid- 
diesex, wine-merchant.  Atts. Tomlinson’s, 
Thomson, and Baker, Copthall-court. T. 

Pearson, Jas., of Beeston Roydes, clothier. Att. 
Makinson, Temple, London. C. 

Richardson, John, of Liverpool, merchant. Atts. 
Taylor and Koscve, 9, King’s-Bench-W alk, Tem- 
ple, London. C, 

Richmond, Thos., of Nottingham, grocer. Atts. 
Jennings and Collier, Carey-street, Lincoln’s- 
inn. C, 

Sarjeant, Jas., of Great-Warner-street, Clerken- 
well, Middlesex, brewer. Atts. Russell and Son, 
Lant-street, Borough. T. 

Spence, Thos., late of Maryland-point. Att. West, 
Red-Lion-street, Wapping. T. 


Spencer, Stephen, late of Elder-walk, Islington, 


Middlesex, bricklayer. Atts. Knight and Free- 
man, Basinghall-street, London. T. 

Stevenson, John, Broad-street, Bloomsbury, Mid- 
dlesex, corn-chandler. Att. Jas. Jolin, Palsgrave- 
place, Temple. T. 

Weise, Win. Philip, now or late of Tooley-street- 
Surry, hat-manufaetarer. Att. Carpenter, Church. 
passage, Old Jewry. T. 

Gazette—F cb. 1. 

Bunyer, John, Whetstone, Middlesex, dealer and 
chapman. Att. Western, Great James-street, 
Bedford-row, London. . 

Collier, Thos., Newport, Salop, liquor merchant. 
Atts. Baxters and Bowker, Gray’s-inn-place, 
Gray’s-inn, London. C. 

Dutton, Sam!., and Jo'n Dunn, Liverpool, mer- 
chants, Atts. Adlington and Gregory, Bedford- 
row, London. C. 

Davies, Thos., late of King-street, Covent-carden, 
Middlesex, tea-dealer. Att. Gwymie, 1, New-inn, 
London. T. 

Fowle, Robert, Blandford, draper. Att. W. Bingley, 
New-inn, London, C, 

Green, Thos., Liverpool, auctioneer. Atts. Black- 
stock and Bunce, King’s-Bench-walk, Temple, 
London. C, 

Gundry, John, Goldsithney, merchant. Att. Benj. 
Follett, 2, Paper-buildings, Temple, London. C. 


Harper, John, Edgware-road, Middlesex, cow - 


keeper. Atts. Martinau and Malstov, Carey- 
street, Lincoln’s-inn, London. T. 

Hayzelden, Wm., late of Milton, Kent, saddler. 
Atts. Brace and Monins, 4, Essex-court, Middle 
Temple, London. T. 

Hill, Isaac, Bristol, straw-hat manufacturer. Att. 
RK. Dix, 9, Palsyrave-place, Temple, London, ©. 

Kendall, Jer., Southwaite-mill, miller. Att. Steel, 
6, Bucklersbury, London. C. ? 

Millard, Stephen, late of Gloucester, linen-draper. 
Att. A’Beckett, 20, Golden-square, London. C. 
Powles, Michael, late of Koss, Herefordshire, 
mealman. Atts. Bridges and Quilter, Red Lion- 

square, London. C. ‘ 

Rutledse, Win., Lucas-street, Commercial-road, 
Middlesex, flour-dealer. Att. G. Abbott, 60, 
Mark-lane, London. T. 


Stammers, Thos. and Wm. Stammers Button, of 


Sudbury, Suffolk, and Thos. Adkin, of ¢ ‘olchester, 
Essex, merchants. Atts. Wiglesworth and 
Crosley, 5, Grays-inn-square, London. T. 

Taylor, Thos., Preston, tea-dealer. Att. Norris, 32, 
Jehn-street, Bedford-row, London. C. 

Thomson, John, Manchester, bookseller. Atts. 
Hutchinson and Hopkinson, 3, Lincoln’s-ina, 
London. C, : = 

Watson, Joseph, and Henry Watson, of Friday- 
street, Cheapside, London, warehousemen, Att. 
E. A. Wilde, College-hill, London. T. 

Wilson, Wm., formerly of Holborn-hill, London, 
afterwards of Poplar-row, Wandsworth-road, 
Surry, and late of Seven Houses, Lower-road, 
Rotherhithe, Surry, corn-factor. Att. Towers, 
Castle-street, Falcon-square. T. 

Wood, John, late of Nottingham, hosier. Atts. 
Baxters and Bowker, Gray’s-inn, London. C. 
Worthington, John, of Warton, coal-merchant. 
Att. Norris, 32, John-street, Dedford-row, Lon- 

don. C. 
3A2 
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362 Sequestrations—Births— Marriages. Marc 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Gazctte—Jan. 22, to Feb. 1. 
Attwell, Wm., Glascow, brush-maker. 
Douvlas, George, 
Edinburch. 
Erskine, Wm., Glasgow, ship-owner. 
Prommond, John, are hi ect, Oban, Edinburgh. 
Paterson, Jolin, tanner, Spoutmouth, Glasgow. 
\levander John, distiller, Linlithgow, Edinburgh. 
Brown, Robt., horse-dealer, Glasgow. 
Maclevin, Archd., merchant, Glasgow. 
Whyte, Alex., merchant, Dandee. 


eee - 








BIRTHs. 

Jan. 25. At Paris, the lady of Urbanus Sartoris, 
Esq. a son, 

=— The lady of Henry Collier, Esq. of Albion 
House, Reading, a son. 

%%. At Chipstead, Seven Oaks, the lady of Captain 
Arrow, K. N. a dauyhter. 
The lady of Thos. Walker, Esq., Woodborough, 


27. The lady of J. Ricardo, Esq. of South Lambeth, 
— At Exeter, the lady of the Rev. Edward Leigh, 


— In erkley-square, the Hon. Mrs. Wharton, a 


laughter. 
ws. At Fern Hill, Berks, the lady of G, A. Fullerton, 
bs son 


y ~| ae | 1 word, Wilts, Lady of J. Caulfield, a son. 
— In Grosvenor-place, Mrs. Roberts, a dauchter. 
iw). At Greenwich, the lady of Capt. Henry Kirk, 


In Stratford-place, the lady of Robert Smirke, 


— In Gower-street, the lady of James Harding, 

sj., 2 Son 

— At Forth House, Newcastle, the wife of Richd. 
Griiith, Esq., junr., a son. 

Feb. | \t Clapham Kise, Mrs. Kennion, a 


— At Hollv Dale, Keston, Mrs. George hKirkpa- 
trick, a dauyviter 

— At Weymouth, the Hon. Mrs. King, twins. 

— At Buckineham-house, Pall Mall, Countess 


2. At Tottenham, the lady of Isaac Westmoreland, 


as Aft hve a the lad: ot the Rev. Richard Dixon, 
1dauchter 

— In Portman-square, the lady of General Col- 
lins, a son 

4. The lady of the Rev. T. Snow, of Rutland Cot- 
tore, Cheltenliam, a daughter. 

-_ Pwr \i i! bess OF SiO, a on and heir. 

7. Mrs. J. Loxley, of Broad-street Buildings, a 
‘ ht - 

— [un Wimpote-street, the Lady of the Hon. J.T. 
] i j ie r. 

—_ t t a irwickshire, the Countess 
ore , twin iters. 
ln Gil ster-place, the lady of M. M‘Namara, 
1 aK) , iu ‘ 


— In Russell-square, the lady of J.B. Ebden, Esq 


— rs. J. Tompkins, a daughter. 
— In George-street, Hanover-square, Countess 


, Mr ‘age, Of i\ing’s-road, Bedford-row, a 
; . ‘ 
oa 

-— The lady of ( Hayter, Esq. a son. 

— tu Hill-street, Berkeley-square, the Ladv of 
the Hon. T. Knox, M. P. as daug er. 


10. The ladv of S. N. Cowle 
souare, A SON. 

il. At Clapton, Mrs. 1. Debree. a daughter. 

— Mrs. J. H. Shears, of Great James-street, Bed- 
ford-row, a dauvliter. 

12. The lady of H. A. Merewether, Esq. a son. 

— At Albury vicarage, Herts, the laly of the Rey. 
J. Hammond, a son : 

14. At Blemell House, Brompton, Frances, wife of 
RK. B. Pollard, A. Ub. a son. 

— At Twickenham, Mrs. Charles Baldwin, a 
langhter. 

15. The lady of J. Schneider, Esq. of Southgate, 
daughter 

— At Blackwall, the ladv of James Stewart, Esa. 

Paugleshama, a nm dang lite 


; Bs of Russel- 


Newcustieton, Dumfr iesshire, 


MARRIAGES. 


Jan. 25. Washington Pike, Esq. of Fdmony, 
Marv Anne, youngest daughter of Mr. J. So. 
of Derby. 

— At Kerby Lonsdale, Major Quin, formerly, 

Od rect. of foot. 

26. John Dax Blake of Clement’s-Inn, Feo. toy 
Charlotte Brown of Gray’s-lun Ko; ‘s 

_ The Rev. Henry Parish, A. M. of FP; 
Sarah, eldest dauchter of the late Thos. | 

Esq of Charterlouse-square. 

27. Alexander Teixcira yo Esq. of St. H 
len’s- plac et, youngest brother of the Bar 
Teixe ~ of Liston, to Harriet, daughter of 
late Nathaniel Kent, Esq. of Fnlha 

28. Charles James Fox ( ombe, Esq. voungest 
of the late Harvey Christian Combe, Fs 
Henrietta Anna, eldestdauchter of Jolin C! 
Esq. of Hedford-place. 

30. At Weymouth, George Arden, Esq. to Marian) 
second daughter of the late Samue! Weston, Ps 
of the same plac . 

31. Charles Parke, Esq. late a Jamaica, to Letitia. 
eldest daughter of Joseph Alcock of Koc! 
ton, Fsq. 

Feb. 1. ¢ Cupt iin Sir Edwyn F. Stanhope, Bart., R.\ 
to Mary, eldest daughter of Major Powe! 

— George Marsh; ill, Esq. of Godal mins adeg Sar 
third daughter of the late J. Alexan r, Esq 
Eden Bridge. 

— P. Wyatt, Esq. of Nailsworth, to Eliza! 
Box of Drayton. 

2. W. J. Levi. Esq. of Barbadoes, to Keb 
third daughter of Lemon Hart, Esq. Fem 


s'reet, 
—. J. N. Wilkins, Esq. of Burton on the VW 
to Anne Eliva, e dest daughter of Tis yi 


Esq. of Banbury. 

3. The Rev. Richard Sandilands, junr. of Put 
to Miss Debrett of Sloane-street. 

o. Mr. George Clubb, to Miss Maria Foster, dai 
ter to Mr. T. Forster, of Woolwich. 

7. Thomas Nunn, junr. of Mistley, Essex, to Mr 
Avytes of Woodford. 

— Lieut. T. J. Davis, to Fr: 
daughter to A. Jones, Esq. of 
The Earl of Uxbridge, elde st son of the Marquis 
of Anglesey, to Rleanerva, second daughter of 
late John Campbell, Esq. of Shawtieid. 

— J. Walker, Esq. of Finsbury-square, to Jessy, 
eldest daughter of the late John Johnson, Esq. of 
St. Thomas in the East, Jamaica. 

9. Mr. John Jones, to Henrietta, eldest dang! 
of the lave J. Cook, Esq. 

10. W.S. B. Tarner of Newington, Esq. to M 
Anne, only daughter of the late S. Steele, bs4 
Barrister at Law. 

— (.). Dimoud, Esq. to Mary, eldest daughter 
of bk. Woods, Esq . of Chilgrove. 

1}. J. Hamborgh, Es ). of March Wood H 
Herts, to Soph ia. voungest dangehter of 
Townsend, Esq. of Honnington-hatl, Wary 

2. J. wt s of tte aconstield, to Miss Nish [ 
Leicester-equare. 

— | Flower, Esq of the Hon. East-!ndia ‘ . 
pany’s Civil Service, to Miss E! ott of Mul H 
Cx wes, [sue of Vi ight 


ince Elizabeth, 
stepi Vv. 


= T. Davis, Esq. of the Inner Temple, Bar 
at Law, to Jane Avy: t, onlv dau ter « 
Houseman, Esq. of Soho-square. _ | 

— At Merton, Surrey, H. J. Wyatt, Es). | nn, 
daughter of J. George, Ks J. f tla q 
dle SeX. 


— (. «G. ¢ ooner, Esq. of Reading, to E. Sf. Gr Si | 
second daughte rot W. Green, I }. Ul 
street. . 

— Mr. A.B. J. Loriot, to Matitdi a, third da 
of the late A. Fairbairn, Esq. of Banbury. 

14. J. Howard, Esq. to Miss Winstanley of Tran- 
mere. 

15. At Finchley, S. Knight, Esq. to Ann, on's 
danechterof W. Daiey, Ben. of Fine hley Common, 

16. At Hampstead, J. Loch, Esq. te RR, At. Cullen, 
dauchter of Archibald Cullen, Esq. one ©! 
—_ sty’s connsel. c a4 

ae. J. Parrv, EC sq. of L incoln’s-inn, tO +1aTys 


cide st daughter of Lieut.-Col. W. Brooks of the 
Hen. East-lndia Company’s service. 

1D. Jacomb, Esq. of Gu ildford- sire et, te 
Elizabeth, second daughter of J. Byrn, Sc: 


Layton. 





Tt. 
i 





] $20.7] 


DIED. ; 
o5, Charlotte, daughter of James Baillie, Esq. 
m s Wil gy daughter of John Willes, 
». of Hungerford Park. 
- —. Schimaeck of St. Mary-Ax 
> Rev. Chas. Mordaunt, 


issil ngham 83. 
Ma ral “second dauehter of J.S. Salt, Esq. Rus- 
ire. 
“Ti ht Hon. John Howard, EarLof Suffolk 
nt Berkshire, Viscount Andover, and a General 
in the army, <, . 
— In \bingdon-street, Mrs. Johnsoa, widow of 
¥ late 4. J. Johnson, Esq. 
At Forts Hill, Enfield, Mary, relict of the late 
joh in Crozier, Esq., 79. 
— Henry Watts, Esq. of Kennington-green, and of 
the Custom-house. 
na Sophia, wife of John Dearme, Esq., 
unupi mn Hill, Surrey. 
t Kotherham, Sarah, relict of the late Saml. 
Valker, sq. ofthat place, 31. 
ly ed ird-street, Lieutenant-Colonel Edward 
udfield, 738. 
\ Mai ket Bosworth, Elizabeth, wife of Chas. 
stone, Esq., 40. 
— At Dott smouth, Catherine, wife of Mr. Welch, 
*ostraster, 
lu the Creseent, Bath, Miss Whitehead, eldest 
uchter of the late George Whitehead, Esq. of 
Weston House , Somersets hire. 
\t Crovdon, Mrs. Day, 77. 
\t St. James's Palace, Mrs. Hall, 
ite General Hall, 79. 
_ \t] aut “e] Lod: re, He rts. Mrs. Isherwood. 
— At Warley L odge, Essex, Edmund Henry, the 
second son of the Hon. George Winn, 
— At Penzance, Harriett Frances, youngest dangh- 


e se) 


rector of Little 


—- 
~t 


* 


relict of the 


ter of Lady Theodosia Vyner. 
feb. 1. At Camberwell, the Hon. Colonel Peter 
trve, Jndge of the superior Court of Massachu- 


. ious to the Re volution, 98. 
— At He rtford, John Prior, Esq. 37. 

pl Madoe ks, Esq . 58. 
Town Malling, os eldest daughter of 
| Doronman. 


tts, previ 
= Oe 
- \ 


oon 


Deaths—Meteorological Tuble. 365 


— The Hon. Capt. Hiort, of the Artillery. 

— At Ingatestone, the Rev. Henry Wells, 

3%. Mrs. Hamber, widow of the late ¢ 
ber, R. N. 

— At Kentish Town, the Rey. 
Doctors’ Commons, 76 

4. Sarah, wife of C. Morgan, Esy. of Leadenhall. 
street. 

— At Camberwell,Sarah Mose! vy sister of the Ii ae 
Dr. Moseley, Physician to Chelsea Hospital, 
At Nottingham, Mr. Francis Wakefield, él. 

— At Greenwich, Thomas Monk, Esq. 

— At York, the Rev. George Clerc, one of the Jus- 

tices of the Peace tor the North Riding of York- 

shire. 

At Goddard-hill, Shetheld, Mrs. Sterling, 


ALM. 
aptain Han- 


W. Lucas, late of 


6. Iu Buekingham- street, Vityroy-square, Anu 
hiaxman, wife of Joha Flaxman, Esq. R. 
— At Leighton House, Leighton, Beds. Mrs. E. 


Godwin, at an advanced age. 

7. In Somerset-street, Portman-sqaare, Mrs. Pow- 
nell, 62. 

— At Gloucester, Bernard Sprag, Esq. 
F.L.S. &c. 

— At his ho use on Maidenhead Thicket, Josiah 
Lock, Esq. of Grosyenor-square. 

8. Emma Spry, third daughter of Mr. Spry, Char- 
terhouse-square. 

— At Kithfield, Staffordshire, 
Louisa Lady Da oe di 

9. At Pentonville, \ 

— David Langton, 


F.LR.S. 


the Right Hon. 

. Chapman, Es. 7 3. 

Son of Walwort oe, 62 

— Benjamin Weller, of Amersham, Bue ks, Is. 

Mrs. Sarah Phipps, relict of the late Paul 

Phipps, jun. Esq. of Kingston, Jamaica, 

— in Russell-square, Sir Vieary Gibbs, 68, late 
Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, and 
Recorder of Bristol. 

10. Mrs. Batger, New Road, 69. 

12. Henry Abbott, Esq. in Euston-square, 56, 

— At Clifton, Gloucestershire, Mrs. Fb. Gibbs, wife 
of the Hon. J. Forster Aile yne, President of his 
Majesty’s Council of the island of Barbadoes. 

— At Croyden, T. Turner, sen. Esq. 


*. tn Tonbridge Place, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. J. 
—— 4. 
— . Mi irs! ® E "Sq. 78. 


13. “7 am) rwell, Cecilia F. M. Keith, daughter 















































- Sara, wife of J. L. Reiss, Esq. 28. ant. Sir RN. 

Jobli ins, of Putney, 48. ot Capt. Sir G. M. Keith, i 

METEOROLOGICAL T: ABL E AND OBSERV ATIONS, 
MADE AT BUSHEY-HEATH, MIDDLESEX. 
By Colonel Beau OY> F.R.S. 
Ther. Baro. Hyg. | Wind. | Weather. | Ther.!| Baro. ! Hyg. | Wind. Weather. 

Jan; ry 1 ed 

)/ M. 22:28-948] 69 NNE ‘Clear i »( M MVIT4] OF | SW | Clondy 

(A. 27128972) 77 | WNW |Foggy | 7 AL Rs 20100) 65 | SSW Cloudy, fog 
o) M. 2420121) 71 |S by W (Cloudy | igi M +005) 84) ENE [Snow 
“| A. 34'29°0701 83 SSW jRain LA. 2d) 20°Ud] ENE Snow 
a! M. 2020100) 83 | NW |Snow } gf M. 45 28367) 93 | WSW 'Storiny 
“tA. 8029311) 65 | NW |Clear OT UA. 44 2800} 76 | W by |Cloudy 
,' M. 2) 24-600] 82 | WSW |Fine | ag § Me 28 20100) 76 | NW. |Very fine 
“i |A. 30295791 7 Var. |Fine | <9) A. 35 20000) 60 | E byS ‘Cloudy 
,! M. 21/29-673} 80 | WSW [Very fine I} oy FM. 23 28660) G8 [SW by S Snow 

| A. 28 2-680) 81 | SSW. [Very fine UA. 88 28°700) ‘7 |S by b Stow 
e! M. 30/29635) 8&3 | WNW [Fine | gg § M. 22 20552) 67 NE by £ Clear 
‘tA. 87|29°635] 74 | NNW Fine yA, 20 20625] 66 | ENE [Clear 
wit ow 0 aa OS wa } og ( M. 28) 29°609) 71 | SSW {Cloudy 
“tA. 31) 20-828 64 | F ‘Very fine wiiA. 3 Ay 87 | 73 SW Fine 

a! | M. =|: MPO53] 73 NE ‘'Snow showers , o4! M. 35 20354) 77 S_ |Cloudy 

A. 27/3053] 65 | ENE |Cloudy | UA. —|29'200) 84 | SSW Rain 

og! M. 22/3005] 8] NE {Snow showers |} o. { M. — 29300) 96 | S by E Fog 

“| A. 2836-205] 63 | NE |Fine 1A, 42) 20-298) 86 | SSE |Rain 
19! M. 19) 29-926) 90 | NNE |Fine og §|M. 43, 20-019) 24 |  W_ jRain 

(A. 25)29-900) 68 NNE \Snow UIA. 45 20-156, 85 | WSW (Rain 
1! M. 25)20455] 85 | SSW" [Sleet og §{M. 45, 20144) 91 |SWhyW Very fine 

| \. 30/20-288] 50 | W by S Fog, snow. “7/4, 4929100] 77 |SWbyW/Fine 
jo! M. 25/2000 78 | E° ~ |Cloudy og! |M. 42 29115, 87 N {Cloudy 
“| A. 23129-600]. 72 | ENE [Snow ria. 43 20 285 77 | NNW Cloudy 
ig! M. 129-6541 79 | NNW /Fine on § |M. 37/2 70 |N by W Cloudy 
"tA. 26)206801 70 | oN |Snow lA. 42 50 “04! 67 Var. —_ J 

i M. 221207191 7) ? ENE ant |M. —| 29000) 97 S ‘og, rain 
MA. 251 50-688 6 ENE Seow BO 4) 43) 20% 5x9) 92 WSW Fog 
5 (Me 13]223¢) 74 | NNW [Clear 1 {{M- 40) 2054) 87 | SSW [Fine 

A. 19/20-248} 63 | |W [Very fine LIA. 44) 295391 79 | SW (Cloudy 
;/ M. 22:20-200) 91 | NNW /Clear 

A. 23202371 96 | WNW /Clear 








poration, during the same period, 0°36 inch. 


Rain, by the: pluviameter, between noon ms Ist of January, and noon the Istof February, 1-02 inch. 
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364 Markets. 


MARKETS. 


-———a_ 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 
From Jan. 26 to Feb. 24. 


Amsterdam C. F.........-. 11-19....12-0 
Ditto at sight. .......... ar? tee oe 
Rotterdam, 2U .........- 12-0.....12-] 
Antwerp ......s00+eee++-12-1.....12-2 
Hamburgh, 24 U. er 8 eee 
Altona, 24 U ......0-000. 36-2... eens 
Paris, 3 days sight. . .25-5. 25-10. .25-20 
Be. 5B OU .coccces 25-35. .25-40. .25-50 
Bourdeaux. . . .25-35. .25-40. .25-50 
Frankfort onthe Main Ex.M 151 ,152,1524 
Vienna, ef. flo. 2M ..... 10-2, 10-3, 10-5 
IE. consendoesceseed 10-4, 10-5, 10-6 
Madrid, effective.........34-03... rer 
Cadiz, effective........ - 34-04... .340 
BEDOD coceccccces cocees 34-0}... .34-04 
Barcelona ..........++2+: sa4 secccees 
SOvelas .cccccccccescesece 34-O}........ 
GT onncoeenensences: BE eesccooes 
Leghorn..... o-cccscces 47-08... 2.204. 
GHEMOB. 0c ccc -cocccccces 44 
Venice, Ital. Liv. ........ 27-30 . cecces 
Bale . 00600. ccevececees 46-0... ..00005 
Naples ......+see00: o-. DOOR ..... ccc 
Palermo, per. OZ .......- i, a) ae 
BAER. 20 cc cedvveccecces 52, 514, 51 
OSM. cccvesceccccsceges 52, 514...... 
Bile Samaltts < oc'c soccce ced 564, 56...... 
BRGEB . cc cccccsecs cscs: 57-04..... 57-0 
BEES cccesceseccoses 11-103, 10-94, 10 
CREE coccecccéosnce -» 11-108, 10-94, 10 
— —— 


PRICES OF BULLION. 
At per Ounce. 


& a -& .&. 
Portugal gold,incoin3 17 9...0 
Foreign gold,in bars 3 17 104. .0 
New doubloons ....3 15 6 ..0 
New dollars ...... 05 0..0 
Silver, in bars, stand.0 5 2 ..0 


amoscos 
—~— SS 


$ 
4 


The above Tables contain the highest 
and the lowest prices. 





Average Price of Raw Sugar, cxclusive 
of Duty, 36s. 84d. 

























AVERAGE PRICE OF corn 
{N THE TWELVE MARITIME Districts. 


By the Quarter of 8 Winchester Bushels, 
from the Returns in the Weeks ending 


Jan. Jan. Feb. Feb. 

| 22. | 29. 5. | 12 
Wheat) 63 1/ 63 8! 63 6) 63 
Rye- | 40 4/40 6 | 40 6 | 3 
Barley| 32 4 {| 32 5! 31 11 | 32 
Oats | 22 4/ 22 5/| 22 0| 2 
Beans 42 1/ 41 10} 43 5/4) 
Peas — | 4610 | 48 3 45 0 45 


Aggregate Average of the 12 maritime Dis- 
tricts of England and Wales for 6 Weeks 


preceding 15th Feb. by which Importa- 











‘sro weo 





tion is to be regulated in Great Britain. 

Wheat...... 63 4 Beans..... 42 4 

Rye........ 40 0/| Peas ..... 46 10 

Barley ..... 32 5 {| Rapeseed.. 62 11 

Oats ....... 22 4] Oatm.p.bole 23 9 
Bread. 


Highest price of the best wheaten bread 
in London 11d. the quartern loaf ; but will 
probably rise, as it is expected that flour 
must advance 5s. per sack. 





| 


Potatoes per Ton in Spitalfields. 
Kidneys £5 0 000610 0 
Oxnobles 4 4 O0t05 0 0 


Price of Hops in the Borough. 
Kent, New bags... .60s. to 4s. 









Sussex, ditto ....... 56s. to 74s. 
Essex, ditto ........ 00s. to 00s. 
Yearling Bags ...... 50s. to 74s. 
Kent, New Pockets 72s. to 90s. 
Sussex, ditto ....... 63s. to 76s. 
Essex, ditto........ 65s. to 84s. 
Farnham, ditto ..... 00s. to 00s. 





Yearling Pockets ....50s. to 74s. 


Average Price per Load of 
Hay. Clover. Straw. 

£8 £8 £ £4.58. £4 
Smithfield 3 10to4 10 5to7 18tol I4 

Whitecha. 3 10—4 105—7 1 8—1 16 

St.James’s3 5—5 00—0110—2 0 


Meat by Carcass, per Stone of 8ib. at 

NEWGATE & LEADENHALL MARKETS. 
Newgate.— Beef, 3s. 4d. to 4s. 4d. — 
Mutton, 4s. 2d. to 5s. 2d.—Veal, 5s. to 7s. 
—Pork, 4s. 8d. to 6s. 8d. . . . Leadenhall.— 
Beef 3s. 8d. to 4s. 10d.- —Mutton 4s. 4d. to 
5s. 2d.—Veal 5s. 4d. to 6s. 8d. — Pork 5s. 84. 





































to 7s. 








In each Week, from 
Jan. 24. Jan. 3 
sd asd 8 d. 


Newcastle....35 010446 35 010453 37 000456 37 000 45 0 
Sunderland. .41 000416 4190470 4660470 37 00 46 0 


HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES OF COALS (IN THE POOL), 





Jan. 26 to Feb. 14. 
l. Feb. 7. Feb. 14. 
aod 2d #4 & da & &. 
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CANALS, DOCKS, BRIDGES, WATER-WORKS, INSURANCE AND GAS-LIGUT 


COMPANIES, INSTITUTIONS,. &c. 
By Messrs. WOLFE and EDMONDS, No. 9, ’Change-Alley, Cornhill. 
(February 19th, 1820.) 





















fe| Zz Z3 
a |< : 
# \f, &. £. &. 
| Canals, 
My = Andover Seer eesessessecees 10 
| — |Ashby-de-la-Zouch ------ 15 
—| 3 10jAshton and Oldham ------ 65 
inl — |Basingstoke--.---++ee.e0- 6 
a Do. Bonds--ceresess cvece 
| 20 [Birmingham (divided) ----}535 
ou § Helton and Bury--------+- lo) 
| 3 |Brecknock & Abergavenny] 53 
5 |Chelmer and Blackwater--} 90 
0) ~ Chesterfield. -0csesesseees 120 
1) 44 Coventry ete eeecescceccene 9 
i CrovdOds++sccsccescccscces 315 
we 6 Derby: Coocccesssoces eee 112 
3 Dudley seeoee aedoeccrsecse 59 
! 4 [Ellesmere and Chester ---- 75 
38 Erewash ccccceccccscccce 1050 
— |Gloucester and Berkeley, 
Old Share «+-ccesccceces 48 
3 |Do. optional loan --.-.... 638 
9 jGrand Junction «-++++...- 215 
2 Grand S eee @f8 eenree 55 
5 |Do. Loan Notes ------ e+++| 91 10 
“mn Grand Union «+«ee-+--0e--] 35 
5 De. LAG ccociccsecccocese 90 
— |Grand Western, 791. paid--| 4 
7 Mamata c cc cccccciceace 126 
= Huddersfield «-.+.-eesse- 13 
| jKennet and Avon -------- 20 
] LaNCaster «+ cccccccccccecs 27 
10 |Leeds and Liverpool------ 300 
]l4 LelOGEOER «co cccccccccccece 200 
2 l0|Leicester & Northampton 
Ulam. cvccncccccccsces 87 
= 119 Loughborough. eee ee 2400 
—| 8 10|Melton Mowbray «-++++-- {155 
—| 30 {Mersey and Irwell -----+.- 650 
10} 10 [Monmouthshire «... +++... 1}40 
10 5 =| Do. Debentures «--+++.+.-] 92 
= 22 Neath eee eeeeee eee eeseee 350 
We Ge I odccccccck*ncccmmen 640 
—| 3 |Peak Forest «-++++--+++++« 66 
“| — {Portsmouth and “Arenéel, 
TE. Bahd- «cc cesceeeccees 21 
—|— |Regent’s--.-. Poecccccece «+| 35 
OR DB PN biti ndkcdsseeress 44 
15) 9 IShrew sbury - ececeee seeeee- 1160 
100) 7 10jShropshire eee eee ee ae eeee 140 
5) 3 Somerset Coal--...-...+- 70 
100) 40 Stafordshire & Worcester- —- 
s TPO «ceceaccccesesseses 
145) 15 Stourbridge - eeccccece eee 1205 
—|— Stratford on Aven - -|17 
10) 10 Swansea see ee eeee eree 160 
Fi 22 Stroudwater eeeee teeeeeeee 495 
ii} — Tavistock eeececes eee 90 
| [Thames and Medway------ 23 
2075 = [Trent & Mersey or Grand tease 
100) 11 |Warwick and: Birmingham 210 
10) 11 [Warwick and Napton ----|210 
—|— |Worcesterand Birmingham| 26 
Docks. 
Bristol eee eee eee ee eeeeee — 
Do. Notes eeeeee ** eeeeee 98 
Commercial «.-...... cessed 5] 
East-India, Stock «-.-«+.. 165 
East Country ee ee et ereene 20 
London, Stock-----....- +1 73 
West-India, Stock eeeeeeee 175 
Bridges. 
X ee 19 
Do. new COCR eee ee eens 7 
























| £2 BF 
£L.i£, 8. 
Bridges. 
2000 | 100) — = [Vauvhall] ----+--eeeeeeese 
54,0001, 5 |Do. Promissory Notes - 
5000 100 a Waterlo® occccccccccseces 
500 a= Annuities of 81. 
~ (601. paid) «+++ ceeeeeeees 
5000 | 40) — Annuities of 7i. 
(401. paid) «+ --++eeeeeees 
Roads. 
300 100) — Barking vatnee $40 ceseeceoes 
1000 10} 65 Commercial ---+.+.+.eee. 
_- 100) 5 ——— East-] ndia 
pnt 0000604008 6bcees 
492 | 100| 2 |jGreat Dover Street, Col. 
on93 | 50] — Hlehat Archway-....... 
1000 —| | Crovd on Railway---+...... 
3762 | 50) 1 |Severn and Wye.-.-.... ee 
Water Works. 
3800 100 3 10/East London--«-++.see.ee. 
4500 § 2 10)Grand Junction «-.+..++.-. 
2000 100] 2 OMe conbceeccececsesooscs 
li —} 2 10\London Bridge--.....+.... 
800 | 100i — =[South London ---...+.+... 
7540 2 West Middlesex .......+.. 
1369 | 100) — /York Buildings.----...... 
Fire and Life Insurance. 
200 1000) 25 |Birmingham ------. eecee 
2000 500) 2 IDIAlbDIOn «---..ccecscccccees 
25,000 BENS 65> 666000600060c0868 
-_—_ _— 40 Bath eee ereee @eeeeee eee 
a 2501 $ [British occccccccccccccces 
4000 | 100 “-¥ eitoucel becese 
20,000 50 iD on eeen 000 0b000000000 
py 20 l Eu Th ee eee eee eeeeseee 
1,(00,0002.; 100) 6 an aééuckoedéedene 00 
40,000 p we ° 4 TETTTITirTTrTirrrT i 
2400 d mperia Coser seveese eee 
3900 25; 1 London Fire -++---. Rebbuee 
31,000 25} 1 London Ship-++-++-- Socces 
100,000 | 20 Meee secocenecs edecedeces 
745,1001. | —| 10 {Royal Exchange ---------- 
] l Unions: seesccsccccscessce 
Gas Lights. 
8000 4 |Gas Light and Coke (Char- 
tered Company) -«+++-+-- 
4000 — |Do. New Shares, 10/. paid: 
1000 | 1 7 ao L—. Light C ompany 
Ol. p Teer eeee tees) 
100) — Do. New, 301. paid. - 
pred ao. Hieth Gen BE tates 2c 
1500 — /Brighton Gas, 161 _ paid: - 
1000 2 Bo] cccccccccccceveces 
Literary Institutions. 
— London eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
i pees — Russel eeeee eeeeeeeeeeere 
700 B0gs a» jSurrey eevee eeeeeeeee * 
Miscellaneous. 
1080 1 5lAuction Mart -+---++++++> 
1297 | 1 2 10) British coves Compan Po 
2209 — |Golden Lan Brewery, 
Ray 9 Rue 
3447 —_— le o Giereere eeerenreerene 
2000 j 1 1 {London Commercial Sale 
s eee eeerene eee 
4 ~wenenage Stock, Ist. Class- 
3 canotbicsess Uk Class. 
5 city Bonds, 5 per Cent--- 
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Daily Price of Stocks, from 25th of rer to 23d February, 
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AMERICAN FUNDS. 





7 per cent.... 
Bank Shares. . 
Louisiana. . . 

per cent | oe 
New 6 per cent 1004 1003 101 101 (102 102 
63 | 63| 63 | 63 | 66 66 


By 7 M. Richardson, Stock-broker, 23, Cornhill. 


Old 6 


3 per cent. 


IN LONDON. 
Jan. Feb. Feb. 
25 ay oe 8 15 
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